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JAPAN’S  OBJECT-LESSONS  IN  NAVAL  WARFARE. 


Although  it  may  be  early  to  deduce 
final  and  finely-drawn  lessons  from  the 
naval  confilct  in  the  Far  East,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  broad  facts  are  available,  which 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  naval 
operations  and  their  effect  upon  the 
subsequent  movements  of  the  Japanese 
armies.  Since  modern  instruments  of 
warfare  were  introduced  this  contest 
has  had  no  parallel.  The  present  gen¬ 
eration  has  never  had  more  striking 
and  conclusive  illustrations  of  the  exact 
meaning  and  influence  of  “command  of 
the  sea,”  of  the  fruits  of  economical 
and  careful  organization  and  war-readi¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  big  Issues  which  hang 
on  the  initial  decision  between  the 
claims  of  strategy  dictating  concentra¬ 
tion  for  the  ends  of  war  and  the  clam¬ 
ors  of  a  nervous  people  for  local  naval 
defence. 

The  hostilities  now  in  progress  are 
the  culmination  of  six  or  seven  years’ 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  Probably  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  facts  is  that  during  part  of  this 
period  when  Japan  was  bracing  herself 
for  the  present  struggle.  Admiral  Alex- 
eleflf,  who  had  been  Russian  naval  at¬ 


tache  in  the  Japanese  capital  prior  to 
the  China  War  of  1894-5,  was  In  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  while  General  Kuropatkin,  now 
in  control  of  the  Russian  Army,  was 
in  Japan,  In  the  midst  of  the  war  prep¬ 
arations,  as  lately  as  last  summer. 
Keen  observer  as  tbe  Russian  Viceroy 
has  shown  himself  in  many  respects, 
he  not  only  failed  to  fathom  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
living,  and  with  whom  in  1897-8,  and 
again  in  1900,  during  the  Boxer 
troubles,  be  was  continually  associat¬ 
ing,  but  he  did  not  recognize  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  warlike  measures  which 
were  taken  in  hand  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  retrocession  of  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  in  1895  at  the  dictation  of  Russia. 
Admiral  Alexeieff,  unfortunately  for 
Russia,  lived  In  Tokio,  among  those 
ofilcials  of  the  Russian  Legation  who 
consistently  ridiculed  tbe  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  and  treated  with  contempt  their  as¬ 
pirations  and  efforts  to  enter  the  com¬ 
ity  of  nations.  To  the  very  last  Ad¬ 
miral  Alexelefll  believed  that  Japan 
would  not  dare  to  fight  tbe  Colossus  of 
the  North,  whose  might  had  time  and 
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again  made  European  statesmen  pause, 
and  then  decide  not  to  throw  down  the 
gage. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  a  good 
deai  of  newspaper  comment  which  has 
appeared  in  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  that  this  spring  Russia  and 
Japan  were  on  a  practical  equaiity  in 
naval  strength.  The  truth,  of  course. 
Is  that  while  the  fleet  of  Russia  was 
Inferior  only  to  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ftance,  that  of  the 
Island  Kingdom  was  the  least  of  the 
seven  leading  navies  of  the  world,  with 
only  half  the  flgbting  strength  of  Italy, 
the  Power  sixth  in  the  scale.  Russia 
bad  sixteen  flrst-class  battle-ships  with 
two  others  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and 
five  of  older  types,  and  Japan  had  six 
of  the  first-class  and  one  older,  while 
in  armored  cruisers  Russia  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  two.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  many  critics  who  had  faith  in  the 
“might  of  Russia”  that  even  if  Japan 
gained  small  initial  successes,  the  Tsar 
could  order  out  to  the  Far  East  rein¬ 
forcements  to  completely  crush  the 
small  Navy  of  Japan.  The  fleet  of  the 
Island  Kingdom  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  an  exotic  which  would  be 
crippled  at  the  first  onset  of  war  with 
a  Western  Power.  Some  observers 
were  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that 
practically  all  the  battleships  and  cruis¬ 
ers,  and  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  torpedo  craft,  had  been  built 
abroad,  and  built,  moreover,  in  so 
short  a  time  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  naval  department  at  To- 
kio  could  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  officers  and  men  to  control  and 
fight  these  mechanical  instruments  of 
war.  The  last  of  the  six  battleships 
of  Japan,  the  Mikaaa,  was  not 
delivered  until  early  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  best  qualified 
English  opinion  still  cherished  the 
high  estimate  of  Russian  naval 
power  which  Nelson  a  hundred  years 
ago  had  entertained.  These  admirers 


of  Russia’s  fleet  were  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  century  a  fleet  de¬ 
pending  upon  wind  and  manual  labor 
had  given  place  to  ships  driven  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  worked  in  almost 
all  departments  by  mechanical  means. 
Russia  is  not  a  country  of  high 
technique.  So  long  as  she  was 
satisfied  with  small  fleets  for  coast 
defence  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  fleets  which  were  never  in¬ 
tended  to  roam  the  seas  and  take  the 
offensive,  she  was  able  to  man  the 
ships  with  officers  and  men  of  fair  abil¬ 
ity,  some  training,  and  high  courage. 
In  1898,  however,  she  decided  to  double 
her  fighting  strength  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East,  which 
was  seen  to  be  approaching— though 
England,  not  Japan,  was  then  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  probable  antagonist.  She 
called  in  the  aid  of  foreign  shipbuilders, 
with  the  result  that  the  new  vessels 
were  soon  ready  for  sea,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  she  had  failed  to  provide 
complements  of  officers  and  men.  In 
the  anxiety  to  impress  Asia  with  her 
might  men-of-war  were  sent  to  the  Far 
East  with  too  few  mechanical  ratings 
and  with  seamen  who,  on  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  one  Russian  officer,  were  “mere¬ 
ly  agricultural  laborers,”  not  only  un¬ 
used  to  sea-life,  but  unversed  in  even 
the  simplest  mechanical  knowledge. 
In  January  last,  when  the  two  fleets 
stood  face  to  face  in  the  Far  East, 
practically  all  European  naval  opinion 
still  clung  to  the  belief  that  Japan 
would  be  worsted,  and  badly  worsted, 
in  the  conflict  at  sea,  because  of  the 
reserves  Russia,  it  was  said,  could  send 
out.  It  was  generally  held  that  the 
odds  were  fairly  even  as  regards  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  fleets  actually 
in  the  Far  East,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
British  naval  officers,  at  least,  recog¬ 
nized  that  Japan  had  important  strate¬ 
gical  advantages.  When  the  war 
opened  the  position  in  the  Far  East 
was  roughly  this:— 
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Russia.  Japan. 

Battleships  .  7  6 

Armored  Cruisers  . .  4  6 

Protected  Cruisers  . .  7  20 

Unprotected  Cruisers  —  9 

Destroyers  . 24  19 

Torpedo  Boats  ....  20  82 


Rbinfobcbmbntb  bn 

One  battleship,  one  Armored  Cruiser, 
two  Protected  Cruisers,  and  some  Tor¬ 
pedo  craft  were  in  the  Red  Sea,  east¬ 
ward  bound. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Japan,  on  the 
eve  of  the  war,  was  the  smailest  of  the 
seven  leading  navies  of  the  world.  Last 
year  Russia  spent  on  her  fleet  nearly 
eleven  million  sterling,  while  Japan, 
for  the  whole  of  her  navy,  expended 
only  £2,385,000,  in  addition  to  £500,000 
extraordinary  expenditure,  for  new 
ships,  &:c.  Consequently  Russia  was 
laying  out  on  naval  power  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  her  opponent,  and 
Japan  was  devoting  to  her  whole  navy 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  spent 
by  the  British  fleet  on  coal,  paint  and 
oil  alone.  During  the  years  in  which 
Japan  was  waiting  to  revenge  the  in¬ 
sult  she  received  from  Russia  in  1895, 
she  might  have  been  tempted  to  incur 
a  heavy  expenditure  on  her  fleet  and 
army  in  order  to  make  sure  of  victory; 
Instead  of  this  the  statesmen  of  Japan 
determined  to  do  nothing  to  imperil 
the  flnancial  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  Navy  Department  was  satis- 
fled  if  it  could  maintain  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  a  slight  margin  of  superiority 
over  the  squadron  which  Russia  kept 
in  the  Paciflc.  Naval  oflJcers  of  Japan, 
many  of  whom  have  spent  years  In 
Russia  carefully  observing  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
fleet,  believed  that  if  fairly  matched  in 
material,  the  superior  training,  scien¬ 
tific  attainments,  and  mental  quickness 
of  the  Japanese  officers  and  men  would 
ensure  victory.  Russia  last  year  spent 


BOUTK  FBOM  EUBOPE  : 

Two  Armored  Cruisers  purchased 
from  Argentina,  were  on  their  way 
from  Genoa  to  Japan. 


£48,000,000  on  her  Navy  and  Army— 
probably  more,  but  this  is  the  official 
estimate;  Japan,  In  the  same  period, 
provided  a  matter  of  only  £7,500,000 
for  her  land  and  sea  services. 

The  secret  of  Japan’s  success  lies 
very  largely  in  the  extreme  care  which 
was  taken  in  adapting  the  national  de¬ 
fensive  machinery  to  the  end  In  view, 
while  a  considerable  sum  was  devoted 
to  subsidies  to  encourage  tne  mercan¬ 
tile  marine,  which  has  furnished  trans¬ 
ports  for  the  Army. 

After  the  successful  issue  of  the  con¬ 
flict  with  China,  Japan  set  herself  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  fleet.  China  bad 
been  worsted  though  she  had  several 
armored  ships,  and  Japan  bad  none,  ex¬ 
cept  one  old  battleship,  the  Fusoo.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hale  would  have  concluded  from 
this  conflict  that  battleships  and  ar¬ 
mored  cruisers  were  useless,  and  had 
he  been  an  Elder  Stateman  of  Japan 
he  would  doubtless  have  used  the  same 
language  as  he  did  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  other  day,  when  he 
quoted  the  incidents  of  the  present  war 
to  support  his  contention  that  America 
should  not  go  on  building  battleships 
—that,  in  the  face  of  the  torpedo,  they 
were  obsolete.  This  sage  legislator 
declared  that  the  lessons  of  the  war 
showed  the  vulnerability  and  unsafety 
of  battleships,  and  the  undesirability 
of  further  construction  of  such  vessels. 
If  struck  below  the  water-line,  he  add- 
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ed,  their  centre  of  gravity  was  dis¬ 
turbed;  they  turned  over  like  a  turtle, 
and  everybody  was  drowned.  In  a 
word,  Senator  Hale  argued  that  the 
evidence  was  against  the  building  of 
any  more  battleships,  just  as  some  peo¬ 
ple  in  France  have  done  for  some  years 
past.  Japan  did  not  suffer  from  such 
advisers.  The  Japanese  were  not  led 
away  by  hasty  and  ill-founded  conclu¬ 
sions.  Though  they  never  treated  their 
former  enemy  with  the  foolish  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  the  Russians  re¬ 
garded  the  Japanese,  they  correctly  as¬ 
sessed  the  personml  equation  in  the 
Cbino-Japanese  War,  and  made  allow¬ 
ances  accordingly.  Reviewing  all  the 
incidents  of  that  struggle,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  clash  with  Russia,  they 
decided  that  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  build  big  ships,  that  it  was  es¬ 
sential  that  they  should  have  high 
power  of  offence,  that  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  have  the  thickest  ar¬ 
mor  obtainable,  and,  lastly,  that  they 
should  have  the  advantage  of  speed 
over  anything  of  equal  capacity  of  of¬ 
fence  and  defence  which  they  were 
likely  to  meet  in  battle,  allied  with 
great  radius  of  action.  They  deter¬ 
mined  that  if  it  were  worth  while  to 
build  big  cruisers,  these  vessels  should 
have  armored  belts  and  good  protection 
for  the  gun’s  crews,  so  as  to  enable 
them,  if  necessary,  to  take  their  place 
in  the  line.  The  national  physique 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  torpedo  war¬ 
fare,  and  while  it  was  determined  to 
build  a  large  number  of  destroyers 
and  torpedo-boats,  it  was  also  accepted 
by  the  Naval  Department  as  their  duty 
to  see  that  nothing  should  be  neglected 
which  foresight,  constant  training,  and 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  crews  could 
do  to  enable  these  crafts  to  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively.  But  It  was  also  requisite 
that  the  fleet  should  have  ships  to  act 
as  “eyes  and  ears’’  to  the  battle  squad¬ 
rons.  Had  the  Japanese  followed 
British  policy  they  would  have  squan¬ 


dered  large  sums  of  money  in  building 
huge  cruisers  without  armored  belts,  in 
many  cases  without  protection  for  the 
guns’  crews,  and  even  devoid  of  the 
margin  of  speed  above  that  of  contem¬ 
porary  battleships,  which  is  of  course  a 
sine  qua  non. 

It  used  to  be  one  of  the  amusements 
of  superficial  observers  to  say  that  the 
Japanese  were  merely  imitators.  It 
was  a  shallow  and  untrue  generaliza¬ 
tion.  They  accepted  In  naval  matters 
all  the  guidance  which  the  Western 
world  could  give  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  struck  out  a  line  of  their 
own.  Acting  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
they  created  in  the  years  following  1S95 
a  fieet  unique  in  the  character  of  its 
units.  Of  the  battleships  little  need 
be  said  except  this,  that  in  the  early 
vessels  the  Japanese  took  Sir  William 
White’s  Royal  Sovereig-n  and  improved 
upon  it,  and  that  later  on  they  adopted 
this  same  distinguished  battleship-de¬ 
signer’s  model  of  the  Majestic,  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  it  also.  In  the  Mikasa, 
the  last  battleship  to  be  completed, 
they  acquired  a  vessel  which,  in  the 
disposition  of  armor  and  the  protection 
of  guns,  has  set  the  fashion  to  the 
world.  W’hen  it  is  said  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  improved  upon  British  models, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  had 
the  expert  advice  of  that  pioneer  in 
the  designing  of  swift,  heavily  armored 
cruisers,  Mr.  Philip  Watts,  then  at  the 
Elswick,  and  that  Mr.  J.  Dunn,  one  of 
the  directors  of  Messrs.  Vickers,  Son, 
and  Maxim,  was  the  actual  designer  of 
the  Mikasa.  The  Japanese  have  al¬ 
ways  been  keenly  anxious  to  have  the 
latest  thing,  but  they  have  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  The  result  of  their  policy  Is 
that  they  obtained  six  modern  battle¬ 
ships  with  features  which  have  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  They 
built  also  an  equal  number  of  armored 
cruisers.  No  navy  in  the  world  had 
before  attached  such  importance  to  the 
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latter  type  of  ship  as  to  build  a  number 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  modern 
battleships.  These  vessels  are  not  only 
swift,  with  a  speed  from  20  to  23 
knots,  but  they  have  protective  decks, 
are  heavily  armored  on  the  sides,  and 
each  carries  four  8-in.  guns,  firing  a 
shot  of  210  lb.,  and  a  secondary  arma¬ 
ment  of  twelve  to  fourteen  6-in.  quick- 
firers,  in  addition  to  twenty  small 
weapons  for  repelling  torpedo  attack. 
On  a  displacement  of  from  9,400  to 
9,750  tons,  they  got  vessels  with  a  fighting 
value  equivalent  to  the  German  battle¬ 
ships  of  the  Kaiser  class,  and  with  the 
same  figure  of  value  as  the  British 
battleship  Royal  Sovereign. 

At  the  time  that  the  Japanese  were 
building  these  excellent  ships  with 
their  belts,  varying  from  3^2  to  7-ln., 
their  decks  of  from  2  to  3-in.,  side  ar¬ 
mor  above  the  belt  of  5-in.,  high  speed, 
good  coal-carrying  capacity,  and  great 
gun  power,  the  British  Government 
were  strengthening  their  list  of  cruis¬ 
ers  with  the  Powerful  and  Terrible,  and 
eight  cruisers  of  the  improved  Powerful 
type.  The  Powerful,  it  is  true,  has  two 
9.2-lri.  guns,  but  the  other  eight  vessels 
have  no  weapon  bigger  than  6-in.,  are 
without  belt,  and  the  speed  of  the 
best  on  trial  has  not  exceeded  21.6 
knots.  The  coal  capacity  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  ships  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  their  Japanese  contemporaries,  but 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the 
Japanese  ships  have  a  displacement  of 
less  than  10,000  tons,  the  Powerful  dis¬ 
places  14,200  tons,  and  the  other  eight 
ships  11,000  tons.  No  unbiassed  ship 
designer  would  for  one  moment  at¬ 
tempt  to  claim  that  the  British  ships 
have  been  as  good  an  investment  as 
the  six  armored  cruisers  built  for  Ja¬ 
pan,  while  many  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  assertion  that  the  eight  ships, 
costing  from  £600,000  to  £750,000  each, 
were  among  the  worst  investments  the 
British  Admiralty  ever  made,  except 
the  Powerful  and  Terrible,  of  course. 


The  Japanese,  these  so-called  slavish 
imitators  of  the  Western  nations,  built 
no  first-class  protected  cruisers.  If  it 
were  worth  while  to  build  big  ships  at 
great  expense  like  the  ten  British  ships 
mentioned  above,  they  argued,  it  was 
madness  to  fail  to  give  them  armored 
belts.  For  the  “eyes  and  ears”  of  their 
fieet  they  determined  to  rely  on  small, 
cheap,  .sw:lft,  heavily -armed  vessels, 
many  of  them  about  the  same  size  as 
the  “scouts”  which  have  since  been 
taken  in  hand  for  the  British  Navy. 
They  built  twelve  cruisers  of  from 
3,000  to  just  under  5,000  tons,  each  of 
the  larger  ones  having  a  main  arma¬ 
ment  of  two  8-in.  guns,  or  one  12.5-in. 
piece,  some  vessels  of  quite  miniature 
size,  and,  lastly,  nine  small  cruisers 
without  even  protective  decks.  Acting 
in  accordance  with  their  definitely 
adopted  policy,  the  naval  authorities 
provided  the  Japanese  nation  with  a 
fieet  of  twelve  armored  ships,  battle¬ 
ships,  and  cruisers,  and  twenty-nine 
scouting  vessels,  at  an  infinitesimally 
small  outlay;  at  the  same  time  eighty- 
two  torpedo  boats  and  nineteen  de¬ 
stroyers  were  constructed.  This  was 
a  larger  proportion  of  craft  of  these 
two  types  than  any  navy  in  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  size,  had  ever  built. 
In  view  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  fighting 
Russia  on  the  high  seas,  the  Japanese 
would  have  been  told  by  many  persons 
learned  in  naval  matters  that,  useful 
as  small  torpedo-boats  might  be  for 
coast  defence,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  employ  them  at  any  considerable 
distance  from  a  permanent  fixed  base, 
and  that  they  could  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  offensive  na¬ 
val  forces  of  the  country.  The  Japan¬ 
ese  had  their  own  opinion,  and  they 
acted  upon  it 

In  the  organization  of  their  fieet  the 
Japanese  also  followed  a  policy  largely 
their  own.  The  financial  resources  of 
the  country  imperatively  demanded 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  ships  should 
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be  kept  in  commission  ali  the  year 
round.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  Japan 
had  in  commission  only  what  is  called 
the  Standing  Squadron,  apart  from  cer¬ 
tain  trading  ships.  It  included  the 
fine  battleships  Shikishima,  TasMma, 
Hatsuse,  Asahi,  and  Mikaaa,  together 
with  ten  cruisers.  But  they  kept  their 
torpedo  craft  almost  continuously  at 
work.  This  was  the  entire  naval  force 
which  Japan  had  ready  for  action  at 
the  beginning  of  November  last,  when 
it  was  recognized  that  war  might  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment;  the  rest  of  the 
ships  were  in  reserve. 

That  reserve  was  of  a  very  real  and 
efficient  character.  Year  by  year  since 
Japan  acquired  her  new  Navy,  paying 
for  it,  by  the  way,  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  indemnity  of  £32,000,000  provided 
by  China,  it  had  been  a  practice  of 
the  Japanese  to  mobilize  the  whole  of 
their  fleet  The  lessons  learnt  during 
the  operations  were  noted  and  applied. 
They  had  always  foreseen  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  army  and  navy  would 
have  to  act  in  conjunction,  and  also 
that  in  a  naval  action  it  was  possible 
that  the  commander  of  a  division  of 
the  fleet  would  be  struck  down  and  a 
substitute  required.  The  annual  peace 
operations  were  utilized  not  only  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  reserves,  but 
they  were  also  carried  out  in  close  com¬ 
bination  with  the  army,  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  embark  practically  all  avail¬ 
able  senior  naval  officers  in  order  that 
they  might  proflt  by  the  cruising  and 
tactical  exercises,  and  a  number  of  army 
officers  also  went  afloat.  In  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  in  1900,  apart  from  officers 
actually  engaged  on  board  the  mobil¬ 
ized  vessels,  the  fleet  Included  four 
rear-admirals,  seven  captains,  twenty 
commanders,  and  eleven  chief  engi¬ 
neers,  while  junior  engineer  officers 
were  detailed  to  all  engine-rooms,  mere¬ 
ly  to  watch  the  work  there  and  gain  ex- 
I>erlence.  Twenty-three  officers  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Japanese  Army 


were  also  present  on  duty  during  the 
manoeuvres,  some  being  on  board  the 
ships,  while  others  watched  the  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  coast  fortresses.  The 
reasoning  of  the  Japanese  authorities 
was  this,  these  exercises  of  the  fleet 
entail  a  heavy  expense,  and  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  every  available  officer  should 
gain  advantage  from  them,  and  it  is 
also  desirable  that  in  view  of  joint 
operations,  those  responsible  for  the 
army  should  have  full  knowledge  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  fleet. 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  policy 
stood  the  test  of  war?  Late  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  Vice-Admiral  Togo  was  detailed  to 
take  over  the  command  of  the  Standing 
Squadron.  This  officer,  who  had  shown 
his  courage,  ability,  and  high  qualities 
of  leadership  so  conspicuously  in  the 
Chlno-Japanese  War,  at  once  took  in 
hand  the  task  of  putting  the  flnishing 
polish  upon  the  war-training  of  his 
force— not  “spit  and  polish”  of  old 
fame.  Target  practice  became  the  con¬ 
tinual  occupation  of  the  ships,  even 
while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress. 
At  the  same  time  the  admirals  com¬ 
manding  the  Imperial  dockyards  were 
engaged  in  mobilizing  the  reserve  fleet 
The  operation  was  carried  out  so  quiet¬ 
ly  that  nothing  more  than  hints  as  to 
what  was  going  forward  appeared  in 
the  Press  of  Japan.  Had  the  venue  of 
these  preparations  been  Great  Britain, 
every  detail  would  have  been  chron¬ 
icled  from  day  to  day,  and  probably 
exaggerated,  and  the  Government 
would  have  been  bombarded  with  ques¬ 
tions  by  irresponsible  M.P.’s,  who 
would  have  pointed  out  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  was  provocative  of  war.  Japan 
has  a  constitution  Inflnitely  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  waging  of  successful  war 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
result  that  she  was  able  to  put  on  her 
armor  without  the  rest  of  the  world 
gaining  knowledge  of  her  action.  For 
Instance,  at  the  end  of  October  Ad¬ 
miral  Togo  became  Commander-ln- 
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Chief  of  the  squadron,  and  put  to  sea, 
and  the  notification  which  appeared 
was  that  it  had  left  “for  an  unknown 
destination.”  What  that  destination 
was  we  can  now  surmise.  Even  at 
that  date  Japan  was  preparing  that 
advanced  temporary  base  in  the  Elliot 
Islands  which  has  been  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  secret  of  the  success  of  her 
operations  in  the  Bay  of  Korea  and  the 
Yellow  Sea.  While  the  negotiations 
were  being  dragged  on  from  week  to 
week.  Admiral  Togo  was  engaged  in 
preparing  the  groundwork  of  his  cam¬ 
paign,  and  day  by  day  was  receiving 
further  accessions  of  strength  from  the 
dockyards. 

Had  Japan  been  a  thoroughly  modeA 
democratic  country  like,  say,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  or  even  Great  Britain,  in 
which  every  man  criticizes  the  plans 
of  those  who  have  made  naval  science 
their  life-long  study.  Admiral  Togo 
would  have  received  many  suggestions, 
complaints,  and  possibly  even  threats. 
On  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  he  had  concentrated  the  whole  of 
the  fleet  of  Japan  in  or  about  the  naval 
dockyard  at  Saseho.  He  had  left  the 
whole  coast  line  of  the  islands  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  which  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  British  Isles,  unprotected,  and  he 
had  not  even  dispatched  a  squadron  to 
guard  Formosa.  The  whole  littoral  of 
the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Sase¬ 
ho  and  its  vicinity,  was  without  any 
local  naval  defence.  During  the  Spanlsh- 
American  War,  when  Cervera’s  squad¬ 
ron  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  raised  loud  complaints 
that  they  were  without  protection.  In 
a  democratic  country  even  the  best 
strategists  cannot  ignore  the  ignorant 
outcries  of  the  people.  As  a  result  of 
the  protests  of  those  who  lived  on  the 
Atlantic  sea  coast,  the  plans  of  the 
Strategy  Board  were  delayed,  and  un¬ 
der  civilian  pressure  had  to  be  amend¬ 


ed.  Those  who  had  paid  for  the  fleet 
regarded  ships  of  war  (which  were 
really  built  in  order  that  the  venue  of 
hostilities  might  be  removed  from  their 
shores,  and  that  the  enemy’s  coasts 
might  become  their  frontier),  as  mere 
instruments  of  coast  defence;  had  they 
had  their  way  to  the  full  extent  the 
whole  course  of  the  war  with  Spain 
would  have  been  changed.  In  Japan 
there  is  no  many-tongued  democracy 
to  interfere  with  the  schemes  of  the 
naval  and  military  authorities.  From 
the  very  first  the  Press  was  quietly, 
but  firmly,  muzzled  as  far  as  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  were  concerned.  The 
Government  then  sat  on  the  shore  ends 
of  the  cables,  and  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  initiate  and  prosecute  the 
campaign  were  left  free  from  those 
irritations  and  distractions  which,  in 
time  of  war,  are  a  source  of  weakness 
to  every  country  with  a  free  Press  and 
a  right  of  free  speech  in  all  circum¬ 
stances.  When  war  is  in  the  air  si¬ 
lence  is  golden,  and  Japan  owes  not 
a  little  of  her  success  to  the  fact  that 
her  trained  advisers  of  the  navy,  as 
well  as  the  army,  were  able  to  lay  their 
plans  without  unnecessary  interfer¬ 
ence. 

Admiral  Togo,  acting  on  the  soundest 
authority,  was  consequently  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  concentrate  his  fleet  instead  of 
dissipating  it.  The  issue  of  war 
depends  upon  the  result  of  the 
clash  of  massed  forces  of  men 
or  ships  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  naval  policy  of 
Germany;  every  ship  flying  the  black 
eagle  is  kept  in  the  North  Sea  or  in  the 
Baltic;  Germany  is  building  a  navy 
which  may  never  be  little  more  than 
about  half  as  strong  as  the  fleet  of 
Great  Britain,  but  she  is  building  it 
on  the  assumption  that  “generally  a 
great  sea  Power  will  not  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  concentrate  all  its  forces 
against  us.”  Her  watchword  is  “Con¬ 
centration,”  and  that,  too,  was  the 
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watchword  of  Admiral  Togo.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  that  his  fleet  was  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  all  the  ships  of  Russia,  but  he 
also  realized  that  the  Baltic  was  12,000 
miles  away,  and  that  he  might  do  a 
good  deal  before  the  men-of-war  from 
Western  waters  could  reach  the  Far 
East,  if  he  struck  quickly  with  his  full 
force. 

When  the  Japanese,  irritated,  but  not 
deceived,  by  the  prevarications  of  the 
Russians,  broke  off  negotiations  on 
February  6th,  Admiral  Togo  had  the 
whole  mobilized  fleet  of  Japan  at  Sase¬ 
bo.  Directly  it  was  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  the  Japanese  representative  from 
Russia,  and  to  hand  Baron  von  Rosen 
his  papers  at  Tokio,  word  was  sent  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  fleet. 
It  reached  him  late  on  February  5th, 
and  he  immediately  summoned  a  coun¬ 
cil,  which  was  attended  by  the  divi¬ 
sional  commanders  and  by  the  senior 
captains  of  the  fleet.  These  oflJcers 
sat  in  solemn  council  throughout  the 
night,  and  at  dawn  they  separated  with 
everything  arranged.  They  were  in 
possession  of  complete  knowledge  of 
the  disposition  of  the  ships  possessed 
by  Russia;  they  knew  not  only  their 
fighting  value  on  paper,  but  the  deduc¬ 
tions  from  that  fighting  value  which 
could  be  safely  made  owing  to  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  Russians  to  dock  the 
ships  for  cleaning  purposes;  the  inade¬ 
quate  crews  on  board  some  of  them, 
and  the  absence  of  any  real  war-train¬ 
ing.  They  were  aware  that  Admiral 
Stark  had  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  at 
Port  Arthur  and  had  lately  been  cruis¬ 
ing;  they  were  also  aware  that,  appar¬ 
ently  owing  to  the  importunity  of  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Seoul,  a  cruiser 
and  a  gunboat  were  at  Chemulpo,  while 
three  armored  cruisers  and  a  protected 
cruiser  had  gone  to  Vladivostok  to  be 
docked  and  repaired;  and  they  knew 
that  a  gunboat,  the  Mandjour,  was  at 
Shanghai.  Now  if  the  Japanese  bad 
been  a  thoroughly  intelligent,  demo¬ 


cratic,  self-assertive  people,  they  would 
have  told  the  Navy  Department  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  leave  all  the 
northern  coast  of  Japan  unprotected 
against  raids  by  those  four  powerful 
cruisers  at  Vladivostok,  within  a  few 
hours’  steaming  of  their  shores,  and 
the  Governor  of  Formosa  would  have 
put  in  his  claim  to  ships  to  protect  the 
territory  under  his  control.  Admiral 
Togo,  fortunately,  had  no  such  distrac¬ 
tion.  He  decided  on  his  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  without  thought  of  any  matter 
except  the  defeat  of  Russia.  The 
Vladivostok  ships  might  make  their 
way  out  to  sea— as  they  did— and  bom¬ 
bard  one  or  more  coast  towns,  but  such 
£f  raid,  inconvenient  as  it  might  be, 
could  not  affect  the  issue  of  the  war. 
He  determined,  for  the  time,  to  ignore 
the  isolated  Vladivostok  squadron,  and 
to  bend  himself  to  the  prosecution  of 
war  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  lead 
to  the  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Russian  fleet. 

On  the  morning  of  February  Gth  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  the  campaign  had  been 
settled,  orders  had  been  issued  to  the 
oflicers  concerned,  and  Admiral  Togo, 
in  order  to  take  at  once  the  actively 
offensive  rfile,  swept  out  of  sight  of  the 
shores  of  Japan  (in  order  that  he  might 
defend  them),  and  away  from  the  men¬ 
acing  squadron  stationed  at  Vladivo¬ 
stok.  Lieutenant  Mutsnmura,  a  staff 
officer  under  Admiral  Togo,  has  sup¬ 
plied  some  particulars  of  what  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  fleet  was  organized  in 
four  tactical  units,  and,  accompanied 
by  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers,  sailed 
on  the  Gth.  Off  Mok-po,  Rear-Admiral 
Uryu,  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Fleet, 
was  detached,  amid  cries  of  “Banzai” 
and  band  playing,  to  Chemulpo,  with  a 
message  from  Togo,  running,  “I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  in  anticipation,  on  suc¬ 
cess.”  The  same  night  was  spent  by 
the  other  three  fleets  in  reconnoitring, 
the  seas  running  so  high  that  the 
crews  of  the  twpedo  craft,  wallowing 
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la  the  troubled  waters,  In  the  rear  of  the 
main  body,  suffered  greatly.  This  officer 
thus  describes  the  despatch  of  the  tor¬ 
pedo  vessels  to  Port  Arthur  on  their 
deadly  task:— 

The  8th  dawned  very  fine.  The 
squadron  did  not  sail  direct  for  Shan¬ 
tung  Promontory,  lest  we  should  be 
observed  by  the  Russians,  but  made 
for  Yuen-tao  (Kuan-toa),  the  Third 
Fleet  leading  in  order  to  reconnoitre. 
The  First  and  Second  Fleets,  hanked 
by  the  destroyers,  followed. 

At  six  p.m.  it  was  decided  that  the 
destroyers  should  attack  the  enemy. 

The  Commander-In-Chief  signalled 
“Blow  up  the  enemy’s  squadron!  I 
wish  success  to  ali!” 

Some  destroyers  replied  that  they 
would  succeed,  while  others  declared 
that  they  would  hght  to  the  last 

On  their  departure,  the  entire  crew 
of  the  squadron  came  on  deck  and 
saluted. 

There  had  been  no  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  Russian 
apologists  that  Admiral  Stark  was  tak¬ 
en  by  surprise  in  an  unfair  manner. 
The  conclusion  from  events  is  that, 
while  the  Japanese  knew  what  the 
Russians  were  doing  and  proposed  to 
do,  for  they  had  one  eye  upon  the  re¬ 
inforcing  squadron  of  Admiral  Wl- 
renius,  then  in  the  Red  Sea,  eastward 
bound,  the  Russians  were  ignorant  of 
all  that  was  happening  in  Japan.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  day  the  Japanese 
fleet  sailed,  the  Japanese  Legation  at 
Tokio  still  had  their  usual  quota  of 
representatives  of  the  Tsar,  and  M. 
Pavloflf,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Seoul, 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  course 
of  events.  It  has  since  become  known 
that  for  some  days  he  had  had  his  sus¬ 
picions  as  to  the  possible  action  of 
Japan,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  the 
gunboat  Koreitz  was  leaving  Chemul¬ 
po  to  carry  dispatches  warning  Ad¬ 
miral  Stark,  when  she  fell  in  with  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  TJrsm,  which  Ad¬ 
miral  Togo  had  detailed  to  clear  Che¬ 


mulpo  harbor  in  readiness  for  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  of  the  advanced  troops  of 
Japan.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  ship 
and  the  cruiser  Variag  were  destroyed. 
The  fact  is  that  it  was  the  gunboat  and 
not  the  Japanese  ships,  which  fired  the 
first  shot  of  the  war.  This  was,  it 
has  been  said,  an  accident.  In  war,  an 
accident,  even  if  it  has  been  due  to  the 
youngest  and  most  inexperienced  sailor, 
is  no  excuse  for  firing  upon  the  ships 
of  another  nation.  The  Koreitz  fool¬ 
ishly  began  hostilities  outside  the  har¬ 
bor,  and  then  retreated  into  the  port, 
the  Japanese  following.  It  is  a  de¬ 
batable  question  whether  Chemulpo 
could  be  regarded  as  neutral  since  the 
Emperor  of  Korea  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  neutrality.  The  Japanese  had 
determined  to  seize  Chemulpo  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  base,  and  if  the  Emperor  and  his 
Incompetent  advisers  at  Seoul  had 
cared  to  consider  this  an  act  of  war, 
they  would  have  been  quite  justified. 
No  doubt  the  Japanese  actually  made 
w'ar  against  this  hermit  kingdom  as 
well  as  against  Russia.  Korea,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  even  a  pawn  in  the 
game;  she  did  not  count. 

Admiral  Togo,  having  sent  off  one 
division  to  Chemulpo,  continued  his 
course  to  Port  Arthur.  Here,  again, 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  Japanese 
success  was  due  to  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  on  the  night  of  the  8th, 
when  the  famous  torpedo  attack  was 
carried  out,  all  the  officers  of  the  fieet 
were  ashore  celebrating  the  name-day 
of  the  wife  of  the  Admiral.  On  the 
8th  a  party  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stark, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  a  number  of 
officers  attended,  and  were  enjoying 
themselves  when  the  first  crippling 
blows  were  struck  by  the  Japanese 
torpedo  craft.  Other  officers  were  at 
the  theatre  at  Port  Arthur,  witnessing 
a  play  founded  upon  the  coming  strug¬ 
gle,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fieet  was  actually  being  decimated. 
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many  of  the  officers  were  cheering  a 
spectacle  representing  the  victory  of 
the  Tsar’s  forces— on  the  stage.  Many 
officers  were  ashore,  but  it  is  an  entire 
misapprehension  to  state  that  the  ships 
were  without  executive  officers  on 
board.  In  view  of  the  critical  state 
of  affairs  and  the  knowledge  that  war 
might  be  declared  at  any  moment,  the 
holding  of  Mrs.  Stark’s  evening  party 
was  a  grave  indiscretion  which  will  be 
handed  down  to  later  generations  as  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
fate  of  nations  may  hang  upon  a  most 
trifling  event.  While  the  whole  civ¬ 
ilized  world  was  holding  its  breath  ex¬ 
pecting  each  day  to  hear  the  echo  of 
the  flrst  gun  which  should  open  the 
war,  the  Commander-in-Chlef  of  the 
Russian  Paclflc  Squadron  was  ashore, 
and  had  left  his  ships  in  the  outer  har¬ 
bor,  unprotected  from  torpedo  attack. 
In  view  of  his  failure  to  appreciate  the 
serious  impasse  which  the  negotiations 
had  reached, — he  had,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  Viceroy’s  daily  paper, 
the  Vori  Krai,  always  hopeful  and 
boastful,  published  at  his  very  door— 
his  error  in  leaving  his  ships  in  the 
outer  roadstead  is  not  surprising.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channel 
leading  into  the  inner  harbor,  and  the 
restricted  deep  water  available  there, 
this  officer,  no  doubt  anxious  to  give 
as  little  work  to  his  subordinates  as 
possible,  thought  it  convenient  to  all 
concerned  not  to  trouble  to  place  his 
ships  out  of  reach  of  a  danger  he  did 
not  apprehend,  and  the  gravity  of 
which,  if  he  had  foreseen  it,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  he  would 
have  under-estimated.  The  Japanese 
destroyers,  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  en¬ 
tered  the  outer  harbor  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  succeeded  in  torpedoing 
the  Russian  battleships  Tsarevitch  and 
Retvisan,  and  the  cruiser  Pallada,  put¬ 
ting  these  three  important  ships,  as 
events  have  since  shown,  out  of  action 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  They 


had  to  be  grounded;  although  the  Pat- 
lada  is  reported  to  have  been  put  in 
dock  for  repairs,  and  the  Tsarevitch 
to  have  had  a  mud  dock  constructed 
round  her,  the  Retvisan  was  hopelessly 
“holed.”  On  the  following  morning 
the  Japanese  fleet  closed  in  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  temporarily  damaging  by  gun  fire 
the  Poltava,  the  Diana,  the  Askold,  and 
the  Novik. 

In  commenting  upon  this  torpedo 
raid  which  gave  Japan  the  advantage 
which  always  lies  with  the  belligerent 
who  can  get  in  a  flrst  decisive  blow,  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  rob  Admiral 
Togo  and  his  officers  of  the  credit 
which  is  due  to  them  for  their  enter¬ 
prise,  skill,  and  courage,  but  history 
will  assuredly  not  fail  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  success  which  the  Japanese 
achieved  in  thus  placing  the  Russian 
fleet,  fairly  well-matched  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  as  it  was,  in  a  position  of  infe¬ 
riority  so  serious  that  for  many  weeks 
not  a  single  Russian  ship  went  to  sea, 
and  Admiral  Wirenius,  then  in  the 
Red  Sea,  almost  immediately  received 
orders  not  to  proceed  further.  The 
damage  which  had  been  done  to  the 
Port  Arthur  squadron  was  so  serious 
that  Admiral  Stark  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  reinforcements,  nor 
was  that  officer  in  sufficient  strength 
to  move  forward  alone.  By  his  flrst 
blow  Admiral  Togo  not  only  disabled 
the  Port  Arthur  ships,  but  securing  to 
himself  by  this  means  a  marked  supe¬ 
riority  of  power,  he  also  got  between 
the  three  Russian  forces  immediately 
concerned,  those  under  Admiral  Stark 
at  Port  Arthur,  Admiral  Wirenius  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  Admiral  von  Stackleberg 
at  Vladivostok.  The  torpedo  alone 
achieved  this  important  strategic  end, 
and  from  the  night  of  February  8th, 
apart  altogether  from  the  result  of  the 
gun  Are  of  next  day,  all  the  anticipa¬ 
tions  and  prophecies  which  had  been 
previously  indulged  in  by  observers 
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had  to  be  readjusted  to  suit  the  changed 
circumstances.  Admiral  Togo  secured 
command  of  the  sea  to  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  to  permit  transports  to  move  in 
safety  and  pour  troops  into  Korea,  and 
he  cleared  the  way  for  the  two  cruis¬ 
ers,  which  were  then  on  their  way  from 
Genoa  to  Japan. 

It  has  been  concluded  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  success  of  the  torpedo 
on  February  8th,  and  on  later  occa¬ 
sions,  has  proved  that  Japan  could 
have  won  her  success  if  she  had  had 
no  battleships  or  armored  cruisers,  and 
had  depended  entirely  upon  torpedo 
craft.  It  is  a  fact  that  so  far  as  we 
know  the  guns  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
have  not  permanently  disabled  a  single 
Russian  man-of-war,  while  from  the 
effect  of  torpedo  or  submarine  mine, 
one  battleship  has  been  sunk  with  ter¬ 
rible  loss  of  life,  including  Admiral 
Makaroff,  the  world-famous  pioneer  in 
torpedo  warfare,  who  succeeded  Ad¬ 
miral  Stark;  three  battleships,  the 
Tsarevitch,  Retvisan  and  Pobieda  have 
been  disabled  for  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  for  the 
present;  and  one  cruiser,  the  Boyarin, 
has  been  sunk  by  Russian  mines,  in 
addition  to  the  torpedo  transport,  the 
Yenisie,  and  one  or  two  torpedo  craft 
This  is  a  list  of  casualties  credited  to 
high  explosives  used  in  torpedo  or  sub¬ 
marine  mine,  which  may  cause  observ¬ 
ers  to  question  whether  naval  war 
cannot  be  successfully  waged  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  those  heavy 
ships  which  are  now  costing  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  each,  or  even  more.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  have  carefully  read  Admiral 
Togo’s  despatches,  will  recognize  that 
great  as  has  been  the  actual  and  moral 
effect  of  the  torpedo,  the  efficiency  of 
this  weapon  has  depended  upon  the 
method  of  its  employment.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  Admiral  always  sent  in  his  tor¬ 
pedo  craft  at  night,  with  a  body  of 


cruisers  to  hang  off  the  port  as  a 
screen,  and,  on  most  occasions,  some 
heavy  ships  of  the  fleet  have  been  in 
the  offing.  It  was  the  menace  of  the 
battleships  and  armored  cruisers  and 
their  guns  which  kept  the  Port  Arthur 
squadron  imprisoned  in  the  harbor. 
The  effect  of  this  “fleet  in  being”  was 
that  Admiral  Stark  could  not  venture 
to  sea,  and  it  was  similarly  the  men¬ 
aces  of  the  heavy  ships  on  April  13th 
which  drove  the  Petropavlovsk  and  the 
Pobieda  upon  the  mines  which  the  Jap¬ 
anese  had  previously  lal^  in  the  fair¬ 
way  of  the  channel  Into  Port  Arthur. 
Throughout  the  past  four  months  it 
has  been  the  realization  of  the  power 
concentrated  In  the  battleships  and  the 
big  cruisers  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Togo  and  Admiral  Kamimura 
which  has  disarmed  the  Russian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur,  and  prevented  the 
ships  at  Vladivostok  from  taking  the 
offensive.  At  the  same  time,  Japanese 
tactics  have  conflrmed  the  conclusion 
that  battleships  and  cruisers  cannot  re¬ 
main  in  an  open  roadstead  with  immu¬ 
nity,  that  the  Power  which  hopes  te 
employ  battleships  when  it  has  not 
docks  in  which  they  can  be  repaired  or 
mechanicians  who  can  carry  out  the 
repairs,  is  paving  the  way  to  disaster. 
Big  ships  must  either  be  secure  at 
night  behind  adequate  defences  or  at 
least  they  must  keep  on  the  move  at 
sea,  when  they  have  little  to  fear  from 
torpedo-boats  and  destroyers. 

The  Japanese  have  revealed  to  the 
world  the  wide  range  O'f  usefulness  of 
even  the  smallest  torpedo-boats.  Pos¬ 
sessing  only  nineteen  torpedo-boat  de¬ 
stroyers,  good  sea-worthy  craft,  they 
decided  to  form  flotillas  of  boats  of 
quite  small  size,  and  these  have  been 
used  with  success  off  Port  Arthur  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  500  miles  or  more 
from  a  permanent  base.  The  secret  of 
this  lies  in  the  early  seizure  of  a  har¬ 
bor  in  the  Elliot  Islands,  which  has 
served  as  a  base  for  all  the  torpedo 
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craft,  and  in  the  presence  there  of 
“mother  ships.”  Ten  years  ago  the 
Japanese  realized  the  need  of  “mother 
ships”  for  torpedo  craft.  They  ac¬ 
quired  in  1894  an  oid  British  merchant 
vessel,  now  known  as  the  Toyohaschi, 
a  ship  of  4.120  tons,  which  they  armed 
with  two  4.7in.  quick-firing  guns  and 
smaller  weapons,  and  equipped  with  all 
necessary  machinery  and  tools  for  the 
repair  of  torpedo  craft,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  reserves  of  every 
variety  of  stores.  As  soon  as  the  war 
began,  they  similarly  transformed  an¬ 
other  merchant  ship,  and  have  conse¬ 
quently  had  at  their  advance  naval 
base  these  two  most  useful  vessels,  in 
addition  to  a  coupie  of  hospital  ships, 
the  Hakuai  Maru  and  the  Kurl,  each 
built  to  take  292  patients.  They  also 
provided  the  fleet  with  a  steamer  built 
for  picking  up  and  cutting  submarine 
cables.  All  these  ships,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  supply  ships  and  colliers,  have 
been  concentrated  at  Admiral  Togo’s 
secret  base.  The  result  is  that  the  Ad¬ 
miral  has  been  as  well  provided  with 
facilities  for  repair,  for  dealing  with 
cables,  for  coaling  ships,  for  the  care 
and  removal  of  wounded  to  shore  hos¬ 
pitals,  as  foresight  and  a  slender  purse 
could  provide. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  Japanese  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  the  present  war  was 
studied  in  detail,  instruments  acquired 
fitted  for  the  end  in  view,  and,  lastly, 
in  the  war  readiness  of  the  fleet.  Di¬ 
rectly  the  Government  of  Japan  had 
decided  to  throw  down  the  gage,  the 
fleet,  held  on  the  slenderest  leash,  was 
ready  to  spring  forward  and  deal  that 
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first  crushing  blow  which  altered  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  campaign  afloat. 
The  events  of  the  past  three  months 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  fleet 
is  not  maintained  in  order  to  show  the 
flag  on  foreign  coasts,  to  provide  local 
defence  to  distant  coast  towns,  or  to 
cruise  ship  by  ship  in  silly  Isolation, 
but  must  be  concentrated  to  meet  the 
strategic  needs  of  any  probable  war. 

By  the  masterly  strokes  which  Ad¬ 
miral  Togo  dealt  at  Russian  naval 
power,  and  by  the  subsequent  blocking 
of  the  Port  Arthur  channel,  he  freed 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 
to  the  transports  carrying  the  Japanese 
armies.  He  did  more  even  than  this. 
By  “sealing”  up  Port  Arthur,  he  robbed 
Russia  of  a  base  which  the  much- 
talked-of  reinforcements  from  the  Bal¬ 
tic  hoped  to  gain  with  the  assistance  of 
the  squadron  within,  disabled  though 
it  were,  and  he  gave  a  singularly  vivid 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  the  mere 
possession  of  ships  with  crews  inade¬ 
quate  in  numbers  and  unskilled  in  wai;- 
like  duties,  is  not  equivalent  to  naval 
strength.  Behind  the  fleet,  even  if 
well-manned,  and  under  a  leader  of 
courage,  great  strategical  and  tactical 
ability  and  personal  magnetism,  must 
be  a  well  thought-out  organization,  and 
dockyards  well  equipped  and  with  am¬ 
ple  supplies  of  labor  for  repairs.  Japan 
has  supplied  the  world  with  object-les¬ 
sons  in  warfare  and  the  influence  of 
the  command  of  the  sea,  but  above  all, 
she  has  illustrated  the  fruits  of  intel¬ 
ligent,  careful  organization  and  the 
meaning  of  being  ready  for  war.  She 
has  humbled  a  Power  against  whom 
even  Napoleon  could  not  prevail. 
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TO  CHOPIN. 

Singer  divine  of  the  unending  sadness 

Of  those  who  never  drank  of  Sorrow’s  cup; 
Incarnate  voice  of  their  remote  dim  gladness 
Who  have  not  seen  Joy’s  banners  lifted  up; 

Poet  of  shadows  and  the  mystic  yearning 
Of  souls  toward  the  shadowy  unknown 
There  is  for  you  no  bodily  returning 

Along  the  ways  by  dreams  now  overgrown. 


So,  to  the  Peace  of  Sleep  that  you  Inherit, 

The  singing  darkness  where  your  soul  must  dwell. 
Goes  from  our  living  hearts  to  your  far  spirit 

The  word  that  all  your  music  means— Farewell. 

Ethel  Clifford.- 
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PLAGUE  IN  INDIA. 

AN  EXPBBIBNOB. 


Plague  is  raging.  It  is  a  feeble  and 
Inadequate  description,  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  thunderstorm  of  a  few  hours’ 
duration,  or  the  momentary  outburst  of 
a  naughty  child  in  the  nursery. 

It  will  be  nearer  the  mark,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  the  plague  Is  throttling  us;  It 
is  as  though  some  huge  boa-constrictor 
had  enveloped  the  place  in  its  deadly 
colls  and  were  squeezing  out  the  life 
by  inches.  Out  of  a  population,  re¬ 
duced  now  to  some  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand,  or  less,  over  five  thousand  have 
already  died  within  the  last  two 
months,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  are  dying  daily. 

India  is  a  land  of  short  memories;  in 
two  years’  time  those  of  us  who  are 
left  will  probably  have  forgotten  all 
about  it,  as  we  have  already  almost 
forgotten  about  the  famine  of  four 
years  ago.  It  may  be  as  well  to  crys- 
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talllze  a  few  impressions  while  they  are 
fresh. 

And  foremost  of  all,  overshadowing 
all  others,  darkening  the  whole  picture, 
an  ineradicable  memory — as  it  seems  to 
us  at  the  moment— is  the  leaden  sky 
with  the  Incessant  downpour  of  rain.  It 
is  now  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  we  have  hardly  seen  the  sun  since 
the  last  week  of  June,  and  then  only 
for  an  occasional  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  just  a  watery  glimmer,  with  no 
heat  in  It,  or  comfort.  The  meteoro¬ 
logical  report  shows  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  had,  up  to  date,  eighteen  inches 
of  rain  above  our  average.  In  many 
other  districts  of  India  the  rainfall  this 
year  is  deficient,  but  in  this  place  of 
all  places,  in  this  year  of  all  years, 
when  a  fortnight’s  break  in  the  mon¬ 
soon  might  have  meant  so  much,  we 
are  registering  a  rainfall  that  surpasses 
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the  records  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

It  is  the  rain  that  paralyzes  us.  When 
the  disease  first  visited  us  in  April  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with. 
The  plague-germ  is  no  exception  to 
the  ruck  of  evil-doers;  it  loves 
darkness  rather  than  light.  Given 
a  hot  sun  and  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
the  conditions  are  such  that,  in  the 
open,  the  microbe  is  practically  power¬ 
less;  the  danger  lies  in  the  dark  ill- 
ventilated  houses.  The  majority  of 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  people  in  an  average  native 
city  are  built  largely  of  mud.  Even 
if  sun-dried  bricks  are  used— and  these 
are  a  luxury  not  always  to  be  atforded 
—they  are  set,  not  in  mortar,  but  in 
mud.  The  fioors  are  of  mud,  plastered 
over  with  a  solution  of  cowdung  and 
water,  a  preparation  of  peculiar  purity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  cow-worshipping 
Hindu,  but  regarded  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  a  forcing-bed  of  great  fecun¬ 
dity  for  microbes.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  only  light  that  Is  admitted 
comes  through  the  doorway,  when 
open,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  air. 
The  free  circulation  of  the  latter  is 
much  impeded  at  the  best  of  times  by 
the  thrift  of  the  native,  which  regards 
as  wasted  any  plot  of  ground  that  does 
not  pay  its  way.  If  a  Buniah  has  an 
open  space  at  the  back  of  his  bouse 
large  enough  to  carry  a  mud  hut,  and 
the  mud  hut,  when  built,  can  be  let  for 
a  rupee  a  month,  the  Buniah  is  not  likely 
to  let  so  much  good  money  escape  him, 
the  neglect  would  be  criminal.  So  the 
hut  is  built  and  occupied  by  a  family 
of  half  a  dozen  persons,  and  the  supply 
of  oxygen,  not  over  abundant  before, 
must  now  be  proportionately  sub-di¬ 
vided. 

The  obvious  method,  then,  of  dealing 
with  an  epidemic  of  plague,  when  the 
season  renders  it  possible,  is  to  turn 
the  people  out  of  their  houses  into  the 
open  country. 


From  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  middle  of  June  on  the  Central  Pla¬ 
teau  of  India,  given  a  shelter  from  the 
sun,  a  grass  roof,  or  tbe  shade  of  a 
thick  tree,  out-of-door  life  for  a  native 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
ground  is  hard  and  dry,  the  air  is  pure, 
and  the  problem  of  living  involves  no 
struggle.  You  have  only  to  exist. 

Accordingly,  when  the  plague  broke 
out  in  April,  the  population  of  the  city 
dissolved  into  the  open  country,  and  en¬ 
joyed  Immunity  under  the  trees.  The 
microbe  was  balked  of  his  victims  for 
tbe  moment,  but,  like  a  cunning  beast 
of  prey,  crept  into  covert,  under  the 
cowdung  fioors,  and  waited. 

A  liberal  use  of  disinfectants  when 
the  houses  were  empty  might  have 
stopped  the  mischief,  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  the  native  look  forward  or 
take  even  the  most  obvious  precautions 
until  he  is  panic-stricken.  “G'o  lioga, 
so  hoga":  “What  Is  written  upon  the 
forehead,  that  will  be,”  “If  it  is  the 
will  of  God,”  and  so  on.  These  are 
bis  confidence. 

With  the  advent  of  the  rains  at  the 
end  of  June  the  alfresco  life  under  the 
trees  came  to  an  end.  After  the  first 
burst  of  the  monsoon  the  ground, 
which  in  these  parts  is  deep  black  soli, 
becomes  a  veritable  quagmire:  the 
grass  thatch,  which  afforded  ample  pro¬ 
tection  against  tbe  sun,  cannot  resist 
the  rain  for  more  than  a  day,  and  the 
shelter  of  a  tree  is,  of  course,  no  shelter 
at  all;  the  whole  atmosphere  reeks  with 
damp,  and  outdoor  life  becomes  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

The  people  huddled  back  into  their 
houses;  they  shut  the  doors  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  excluding  at  the  same  time 
light  and  air.  The  damp  rose  through 
the  mud  fioors,  and  the  microbe  knew 
that  the  time  of  waiting  was  over.  Like 
Death  in  “Paradise  Lost,”  he  knew 
that  presently  his  maw  should  be 
filled. 

The  houses  had  not  been  occupied  a 
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fortnight  before  the  epidemic  broke  out 
again  with  a  virulence  that  defied  all 
attempts  to  combat  it. 

There  is  practically  no  power  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  plague  at  all  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  India,  when  it  has  established 
Itself  under  conditions  which  herd  them 
together  like  rabbits  In  a  warren.  For 
the  disease  itself,  when  It  has  once  at¬ 
tacked  its  victim,  there  is  no  cure;  like 
enteric.  It  must  run  its  course;  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  by  nurs¬ 
ing  and  by  keeping  up  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  but  actual  remedy  there 
is  none.  All  that  doctors  can  possibly 
do  is,  by  sanitary  precautions,  inocula¬ 
tion,  and  prophylactic  measures  gener¬ 
ally,  to  limit  the  Incidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  And  in  this  direction,  where 
they  can  really  be  of  use,  they  are  met 
at  the  outset  by  a  blank  wall  of  igno¬ 
rance,  prejudice,  and  apathy.  What 
are  you  to  do  with  a  people  who  im¬ 
agine  that,  if  you  try  to  let  a  little  light 
Into  their  houses,  you  are  Insidiously 
aiming  at  the  destruction  of  domestic 
privacy,  and  if  you  ask  to  inoculate 
them,  that  you  are  an  agent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  down  the  population  by 
poisoning  the  superfiuous  thousands. 

And  it  is  not  merely  their  Ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  you  have  to  wrestle 
with:  there  is  also  that  curious  attitude 
of  mind,  irresponsible  and  inconsequen¬ 
tial,  which  is  incapable  of  referring  ef¬ 
fects  to  their  causes,  and  holds  the 
“will  of  God”  answerable  for  every  un¬ 
desirable  consequence  that  attends 
man’s  silliest  actions. 

Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  it  Is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  the  father  of  a  fam¬ 
ily,  with  wife  and  children  dependent 
upon  him,  will  go  to  visit  a  brother 
or  cousin  suffering  with  the  plague,  and 
will  even  get  into  bed  with  him,  and 
embrace  him,  by  way  of  cheering  him 
up,  and  then  go  straight  home,  as  he  is, 
to  his  wife  and  children,  shut  himself 
up  in  the  house  with  them  for  the 
night,  and  ascribe  it  to  Kismet,  or  to 


the  “will  of  God”  when  plague  breaks 
out  in  the  family  two  days  after. 

This,  I  believe,  is  how  the  disease.  In 
spite  of  all  precautions,  found  its  way 
into  my  own  compound.  The  bungalows 
of  English  residents  are  situated  some 
way  outside  the  Bazar,  my  own  far¬ 
thest  of  all,  quite  in  the  open  country, 
where  it  seemed,  if  anywhere,  that  im¬ 
munity  from  contagion  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  For  some  time  past  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to 
go  into  any  bouse  in  the  Bazar,  or  per¬ 
mit  any  one  from  outside  to  enter 
tbejrs,  and  arrangements  bad  been 
made  for  supplying  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life;  but  one  of  the  syces, 
it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  slipping 
away  to  a  funeral  feast,  and  two  or 
three  mornings  later  came  the  news 
that  one  of  bis  children  bad  died  of 
high  fever  in  the  night,  that  another 
was  suffering,  and  that  the  choickidar, 
or  domestic  policeman,  who  lived  in  the 
adjoining  bouse,  bad  fever  also.  A 
hospital  assistant,  hastily  summoned, 
pronounced  the  case  of  the  dead  child 
suspicious,  and  the  choickidar  to  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  suffering  from  plague.  The 
body  of  the  child  was  carried  outside 
and  burnt,  and  the  choickidar  removed 
at  once  to  the  plague  hospital;  but  the 
mischief  was  done,  the  disease  bad 
established  a  footing.  Servants’  houses 
in  India  are  built  in  one  block,  each  so- 
called  bouse  being  really  a  single  room, 
or  compartment,  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  partition-wall,  which,  in  some 
cases,  does  not  reach  as  high  as  the 
roof.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that,  under  such  conditions,  it  was 
practically  Impossible  to  stop  Infection, 
which  had  gained  two  or  three  days’ 
start.  The  rooms  on  either  side  were 
vacated,  hut  the  rats,  of  which  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  in  ser¬ 
vants’  houses,  were  still  free  to  travel 
over  the  whole  building  and  scatter 
germs  broadcast.  There  is  no  agent 
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so  active  In  distributing  plague  as  the 
rat,  which  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
the  disease  itself,  and  dying  in  holes 
under  the  floors  and  elsewhere,  is  as 
mischievous  in  death  as  in  life.  How¬ 
ever,  disinfectants  were  pumped  over 
the  walls,  bonflres  were  lighted  on  the 
floors,  every  rag,  blanket,  bed,  every 
bit  of  clothing,  every  article,  in  short, 
that  could  harbor  a  germ  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames;  the  roofs  of  the 
vacated  houses  were  uncovered,  and  a 
few  tiles,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation, 
removed  from  those  which  were  still  oc¬ 
cupied;  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  t^ils 
to  any  great  extent,  for  the  rain  came 
through,  making  puddles  on  the  floors, 
and  the  native,  till  he  reaches  the  stage 
of  panic,  prefers  to  face  the  off  chance 
of  disease  to  the  present  certainty  of 
discomfort,  so  they  probably  replaced 
the  tiles  under  cover  of  darkness,  and 
made  themselves  snug  for  the  night, 
themselves,  their  wives  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  not  omitting  the  microbe;  and 
night  is  the  microbe’s  opportunity. 
Every  day  brought  its  fresh  ease  or 
cases,  and  the  end  was  never  in  sight, 
for  an  average  establishment  of  ser¬ 
vants  in  India,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  sometimes  an  old  father 
or  mother  who  lurks  in  the  background 
when  the  Sahib  is  about,  amounts  to 
quite  forty  souls,  and  as  many  bodies, 
and  the  bodies  are  the  trouble. 

How  one  dreaded  the  early  morning 
with  its  revelation  of  what  the  night 
had  brought  forth!  To  have  waked  up 
to  bright  sunshine  would  have  been 
some  fortiflcation  for  the  day’s 
troubles,  but  the  first  glance  out  of 
doors  reveals  the  same  uncompromising 
sky,  the  same  downpour  of  rain.  It  Is 
past  six  o’clock;  why  does  not  Lai 
Khan  bring  the  tea?  He  is  always 
punctual:  perhaps  the  cows  have  not 
been  milked,  perhaps — but  conjecture 
withers  away  under  the  blighting  touch 
of  conviction.  There  can  be  only  one 
answer.  The  door  opens  and  the  dress¬ 


ing-boy  comes  In  with  the  tray  which  It 
is  not  his  function  to  bring.  “Where 
is  Lai  Khan?’’  It  is  hoping  against 
hope.  The  answer  is  written  in  his 
face.  “Lai  Khan,”  he  says,  “has  fever; 
his  health  is  a  little  bad.”  “Any  one 
else?”  He  does  not  know,  he  has  been 
making  the  tea.  You  get  out  of  bed 
and  dress,  trying  hard  to  look  cheerful 
for  example’s  sake. 

The  sweeper  is  waiting  on  the  ver¬ 
anda.  His  wife’s  health  is  not  perfect, 
fever  came  to  her  In  the  night.  It  does 
not  seem  to  trouble  him  much.  Women 
do  not  count  for  a  great  deal  among  the 
lower  classes  in  India,  but  It  means  for 
me  another  case  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
another  risk  of  spreading  Infection,  for 
the  sweeper’s  work  brings  him  into  the 
house. 

It  is  quite  a  relief  when  my  horse 
comes  round  in  charge  of  his  own  syce, 
an  old  servant  who  has  been  with  me 
many  years.  He,  at  least,  is  all  right 
so  far.  I  get  into  the  saddle,  and  re¬ 
turn  with  the  promise  of  an  early  visit 
from  the  doctor,  who  arrives  soon  af¬ 
ter.  Yes,  Lai  Khan  is  a  clear  case  of 
plague,  and  the  sweeper’s  wife  is  sus¬ 
picious;  they  must  both  be  isolated,  or 
sent  to  the  plague  hospital.  The  plague 
hospital  is  a  temporary  erection  of 
sheds,  hastily  run  up,  and  enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
offers,  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
necessity  for  accommodation.  The 
roofs  are  not  in  all  cases  water¬ 
tight,  and  the  ground  is  a  sea 
of  mud.  The  hospital  assistants  do 
their  best,  but  the  staff  is  necessarily 
inadequate,  and  anything  like  nursing 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  the  best  that  can  be  looked  for  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  at¬ 
tractive,  and  servants,  who  at  any  time 
have  a  rooted  prejudice  against  going 
to  hospital,  will  not  stay  there  If  they 
can  help  it.  If  they  are  not  too  ill  to 
move,  they  will  steal  away  at  night, 
with  the  disease  upon  them,  to  some 
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relation  in  the  Bazar,  or  even  find  their 
way  back  to  your  compound,  and  sleep 
in  the  very  houses  which  have  just  been 
disinfected.  The  other  alternative  is 
isolation,  but  present  weather  condi¬ 
tions  make  this  a  matter  of  increasing 
difiBculty.  I  have  got  four  small  tents, 
but  nowhere  to  pitch  them.  The  com¬ 
pound  is  ankle-deep  in  water,  a  veri¬ 
table  bog.  Eventually  I  put  them  on 
the  carriage  drive.  The  roadway  is 
under  water,  but  it  is  drier  than  the 
grass,  and  the  water  will  run  under  the 
beds  there  instead  of  over  them.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  are  the 
sixth  day. 

The  evenings  are  bad  enough,  but  the 
mornings  are  worse.  In  the  evening 
there  is  a  vague  hope  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  may  usher  in  a  change  of  weather, 
but  morning  after  morning  brings  the 
deferring  of  hope  that  makes  the  heart 
sick:  the  same  cheerless  sky,  the  same 
constant  rain,  the  same  tale  of  fresh 
cases,  and  the  growing  impossibility 
of  dealing  with  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see 
a  man  staggering  about  as  if  he  were 
drunk.  There  was  a  syce,  for  in¬ 
stance,  this  morning:  he  came  round 
the  comer  of  the  building  supporting 
L'imself  with  one  hand  against  the  wall, 
and  eventually  collapsed  on  to  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  coma.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  isolation  being  exhausted, 
he  must  go  to  the  hospital,  so  a  mes¬ 
senger  was  sent  into  the  Bazar  for  a  bul¬ 
lock  cart.  After  three  hours  he  re¬ 
turned  to  say  that  the  Bazar  was  de¬ 
serted,  and  there  was  no  bullock  cart 
to  be  had,  so  a  stretcher  had  to  be  im¬ 
provised,  and  two  of  the  garden  coolies, 
their  clothes  liberally  sprinkled  with 
disinfectants,  carried  the  patient  away 
to  the  hospital.  In  the  comatose  state 
he  will  not  find  his  way  back.  It  is 
difScult  under  the  circumstances  to 
avoid  growing  callous:  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  is  best  that  one  should. 

As  I  said  just  now,  the  Bazar  is  a 


desert.  The  people  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  villages  no  longer  come  in  to  buy 
and  sell.  There  is  no  one  to  buy  from 
or  sell  to.  Every  one  who  can  afford 
to  flee  has  fled.  Government,  which 
in  the  early  days  of  plague  organized 
strict  measures  of  medical  inspection 
and  quarantine  along  the  line  of  the 
railroads  for  all  persons  coming  from 
infected  districts,  has  now,  in  deference 
to  popular  discontent,  abandoned  all  re¬ 
strictions,  and  the  population  of  a 
plague-stricken  area  is  free  to  spread 
Itself  all  over  the  country,  the  measure 
of  the  distance  of  their  flight  being  the 
possession  of  means  to  pay  for  a  rail¬ 
way  ticket.  The  flrst  to  escape  from 
here  were  the  Buniahs  and  Borahs, 
these  being  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman 
traders  of  the  town — the  grocers,  the 
chandlers,  and  general  dealers  of  the 
community.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
exodus,  all  trade  has  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  There  is  one  Buniah  who,  from 
his  retreat  in  a  neighboring  village, 
comes  in  one  day  a  week,  for  two  hours 
or  so,  to  sell  grain,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  long  he  will  continue  to  do  this, 
and  when  he  fails  the  food  problem 
may  become  acute. 

When  once  the  native  has  abandoned 
the  fatalist  attitude,  the  transition 
from  apathy  to  panic  is  rapid  and  not 
altogether  undesirable.  They  are  be¬ 
ginning  now  to  realize  that  sanitary 
precautions  may  possibly  be  of  some 
value;  that  it  may  perhaps  not  be  run¬ 
ning  counter  to  the  decrees  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  observe  the  elementary  rules 
of  hygiene,  that  fresh  air  is  wholesome, 
and  that  persons  who  have  been  inocu¬ 
lated  are  less  liable  to  the  scourge  than 
those  who  have  not.  In  fact,  this 
latter  method  of  obtaining  immunity 
has  become  so  popular  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  doctors  have  as  many  ap¬ 
plicants  as  they  can  attend  to. 

The  foregoing  pages,  which  up 
to  this  point  have  been  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  diary,  written 
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with  a  running  commentary,  un¬ 
der  the  stress  of  dally  difficulties, 
deal  with  the  period  when  the  plague 
first  became  acute.  These  last  few 
lines  are  a  postscript,  and  bear  date 
some  four  weeks  later,  the  Interval 
having  been  spent  by  the  writer  in 
making  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  disease.  Englishmen,  as  a  rule, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  appear 
to  enjoy  comparative  immunity. 
Even  those  who,  though  handling  pa¬ 
tients  and  directing  disinfecting  opera¬ 
tions,  have  been  most  exposed  to  it, 
have  escaped,  but  there  are  occasional 
exceptions. 

The  plague  in  the  Bazar  has  now 
practically  come  to  an  end,  there  being 
hardly  any  one  left  to  have  it;  but  in 
the  native  city  it  is  still  raging.  There 
is  no  power  of  dealing  with  it;  there 
is  grave  difficulty  even  in  disposing  of 
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the  dead  bodies,  but  it  will  work  itself 
out  eventually,  we  hope,  like  all  epi¬ 
demics,  and  in  the  meantime  the  sun 
has  reappeared  to  cheer  us. 

In  writing  of  a  time  of  exceptional 
stress  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  exag¬ 
gerate,  and  the  writer’s  personal  troubles 
have  perhaps  unwittingly  been  made  to 
loom  larger  than  they  will  do.  in  ret¬ 
rospect,  some  years  hence,  when  they 
have  found  their  proper  perspective; 
but  the  power,  the  deadliness,  and  the 
virulence  of  a  plague  epidemic  under 
the  climatic  conditions  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate.  Among  all  the  agencies 
of  death  and  destruction,  plague  towers 
a  giant,  grim,  untiring,  malignant,  a 
giant  whose  grip  is  destruction,  whose 
lightest  touch  dangles  you  over  the 
brink  of  the  Inferno, 

E.  C.  Cholmondeley. 


THE  ODES  OF  HAFIZ. 


What  a  portrait  in  paint  or  marble 
is  to  the  person  portrayed,  that  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  poem  is  to  the  poem  itself. 
It  cannot  be  the  actual  living  thing  as 
it  left  its  creator’s  band,  but  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  skill  it  may  be  worked  into  a 
fair  semblance  of  it,  and,  if  the  trans¬ 
lator  be  a  man  of  genius,  it  may  even 
be  found  to  reveal  features  nobler, 
more  beautiful,  and  more  interesting 
than  were  ever  in  the  original.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  revelation  of 
this  fortunate  kind  has  been  achieved 
by  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  in  his  rhymed 
version  of  the  Divan  of  Hafiz,  a  hun¬ 
dred  odes  from  which  have  Just  been 
printed— I  do  not  say  “published”— but 
the  volume  is  for  sale  at  the  rather 
fantastic  figure  of  three  guineas,  and 
so  I  suppose  may  be  publicly  com- 

*  Note.— “Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz.” 
Freely  rendered  from  literal  translations  by 


mended.*  It  is  a  work,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  of  consummate  art,  and, 
whatever  criticism  may  have  to  say  to 
it  on  points  of  Persian  scholarship,  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  vol¬ 
umes  of  English  love  poetry  It  has  been 
my  luck  of  late  years  to  read. 

With  regard  to  Hafiz  himself,  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  a  very  exalted  opin¬ 
ion  of  him,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  have 
one,  in  order  to  enjoy  these  odes.  Hafiz 
was  not  a  great  poet,  popular  as  he  has 
been  for  five  hundred  years  in  Middle 
Asia,  but  be  was  one  of  the  happiest 
of  song  writers,  and  is  still  the  most 
complete  master  of  his  very  limited 
art  of  which  we  have  any  record.  Vil¬ 
lon,  perhaps,  stands  nearest  to  him 
among  the  earlier  European  poets,  B6- 
renger  among  the  modems- Frenchmen 

Richard  Le  Oalllenne.  New  York,  privately 
printed,  1903. 
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both.  In  England  we  bare  nothing  at 
all  analogous  to  him  unless  it  be  Her¬ 
rick,  and  that  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  both  In  merit  and  in  volume. 
Haflz  was  distinctly  a  decadent,  the 
extreme  exponent  of  a  school  of  Mos¬ 
lem  verse  which  had  for  centuries  been 
in  decline.  It  had  begun  with  the  Arab 
conquests  of  the  seventh  century  and, 
founding  itself  upon  more  masculine 
Arabian  models,  had  been  adopted  in 
their  several  languages  by  most  of  the 
nations  subject  to  the  Caliphate,  and 
in  Persia  had  made  to  itself  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  abiding  home.  According  to  this 
too  popular  school  the  function  of 
poetry  was  essentially  to  please.  It 
avoided  all  serious  subjects,  mocked 
gently  at  the  heroic  and,  without  being 
positively  profane,  made  light  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  accepted  frankly  the  repro¬ 
bate  position  given  It  by  Moslem  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  being  in  ungodly  opposition  to 
the  valorous  earnestness  of  the  time, 
and  depended  for  tolerance  of  its  irreg¬ 
ularities  on  the  lax  practice  of  the 
great  and  wealthy,  and  not  seldom  on 
the  sympathetic  connivance  of  the  Ca¬ 
liph  al  Court  of  Bagdad.  In  Persia, 
especially,  where  the  Epicurean  school 
of  morals  had  always  been  strong,  it 
took  immediate  root  and  flourished  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  Is  not  a  little  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  modern  depravity  of  the 
pleasure-loving  Irani.  Among  the 
Arabs  It  was  a  legitimate  protest  of 
free  thought  and  ancient  Joyousness 
against  the  bourgeois  puritanism  of 
Islam,  but  in  Persia  it  sapped  every 
flbre  of  morality. 

Haflz  was  bom  at  Shiraz  In  1320_  and 
died  In  1391,  a  period  of  great  political 
disturbance,  in  which  he  took  no  part. 
He  was  one  of  those  poets  who  are 
poets  only,  and  who  sing,  so  to  say, 
every  night  of  their  lives  for  their  sup¬ 
per;  a  maker  of  endless  songs,  all  more 
or  less  in  the  same  key  and  on  the 
same  few  notes— pleasure,  the  love  of 
women,  the  delight  of  wine,  the  joy  of 


life  In  gardens  with  roses  and  jessa¬ 
mines,  birds,  and  running  water;  a 
passionate  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
youth,  and  a  determination  to  enjoy 
the  moment  as  long  as  a  moment  of 
enjoyment  could  be  made  to  remain; 
little  laments  at  the  approach  of  age; 
little  laughters  at  the  preachings  of  pi¬ 
ety;  little  shudderings  at  the  inevitable 
end.  These  are  his  stock  in  trade 
brought  out  each  evening  to  delight  the 
ears  of  kings  and  princes,  the  patrons 
on  whom  he  lived.  His  love  songs 
only  do  not  grow  wearisome  because  of 
his  master’s  skill  in  varying  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  This  is  never  wanting, 
and  he  ends  by  half  persuading  the 
reader  that  he  is  right,  that  it  is  fool¬ 
ish  to  be  fussed  about  the  great  things 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  little  things 
are  all  in  all,  the  little  flowers,  the  little 
birds,  the  little  songs,  the  little  women 
with  their  gazelle’s  eyes  and  pencilled 
eyebrows,  which  are  the  same  In  their 
eternal  abundance,  whether  empires 
rise  or  fall  and  religions  wax  or  wane. 
All  his  Odes  are  good,  and  they  amount 
In  number  to  no  fewer  than  571  in  the 
complete  Divan,  a  really  enormous 
song-production,  entitling  him  to  all  his 
fame.  I  think  none  the  less  that  Mr. 
Le  Galllenne  has  been  well  advised  in 
cutting  down  the  number  of  those  he 
deals  with  to  a  hundred  of  the  best 
More  than  this  would  be  too  much,  for 
they  are  all  sugar-plums,  without  any 
solid  meat  for  Ehigllsh  minds.  As  they 
stand,  they  are  exactly  what  we  want 
In  our  more  trivial  moments— say,  be¬ 
tween  tea  and  dinner— little  Aors  d’cru- 
vree  of  sentiment  and  wit,  and  that 
happy  worldly  wisdom  which  is  undls- 
tinguishable  from  folly.  I  trust  that 
I  shall  not  be  Infringing  any  copyright 
by  quoting  a  few  specimens: 

A  caravan  from  China  comes; 

For  mlies  it  sweetens  all  the  air 
With  fragrant  silks  and  stealing 
gums. 
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Attar  and  myrrh— 

A  caravan  from  China  comes. 

O  merchant,  tell  me  what  you  bring, 
With  music  sweet  of  camel-bells; 
How  long  have  you  been  travelling 
With  these  sweet  smells? 

O  merchant,  tell  me  what  you  bring. 

A  lovely  lady  is  my  freight; 

A  lock  escaped  of  her  long  hair: 
That  is  this  perfume  delicate 
That  fills  the  air— 

A  lovely  lady  is  my  freight. 

Her  face  is  from  another  land; 

I  think  she  is  no  mortal  maid— 

Her  beauty,  like  some  ghostly  band, 
Makes  me  afraid— 

Her  face  is  from  another  land. 

The  little  moon  my  cargo  is; 

About  her  neck  the  Pleiades 
Clasp  bands  and  sing:  Hafiz,  ’tis  this 
Perfumes  the  breeze — 

The  little  moon  my  cargo  is. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  crisp 
and  new  and  unexpected  in  this  little 
song,  a  miniature  picture  of  vivid  sun¬ 
light,  containing  just  as  much  romance 
as  one  chooses  to  put  into  it.  One 
knows  at  once  that  Hafiz  must  have 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes  one  evening 
outside  the  city  gates  on  the  North- 
Eastern  road,  the  road  from  Samar¬ 
kand,  and  that  be  must  have  made  a 
bid  to  the  merchant  that  very  night  for 
his  “little  moon.”  Let  us  hope  that  he 
was  happy  according  to  his  view  of 
things,  for  Hafiz’  loves  in  that  Eastern 
world  were  of  an  easy  purchasable 
kind,  and  the  littie  moon  might  have 
been  sold  into  a  worse  slavery  than  the 
poet’s,  who  has  thus  made  her  immor¬ 
tal. 

Here,  too,  are  some  stanzas  from  an¬ 
other  ode: 

In  the  Beloved’s  Street  I  lost  my  heart! 
Hafiz  bad  once  a  heart,  Muslims,  like 
you; 

A  pitiful  good  heart,  a  comrade  true, 
A  counsellor,  and  a  most  faithful 
friend. 


In  the  Beloved’s  Street  I  lost  my  heart! 
Skilful  it  was  to  aid  and  to  advise. 
Shelter  and  succor,  and  exceeding 
wise 

The  broken  hearts  of  other  folk  to 
mend. 

In  the  Beloved’s  Street  I  lost  my  heart! 
So,  when  I  fell  into  Love’s  whirling 
pool, 

Through  the  ensorcelled  folly  of  my 
eye. 

Upon  my  faithful  heart  did  I  rely 
To  snatch  me  back  to  shore.  Alas! 
poor  fool, 

My  heart  had  lost  himself  as  well  as 

I, 

In  the  Beloved’s  Street  I  lost  my  heart! 
Perchance  of  Hafiz  ye  shall  sometimes 
hear 

As  of  a  man  honored  in  all  the  schools, 
A  man  of  sense,  and  of  a  judgment 
clear; 

Believe  it  not — he  is  the  king  of  fools. 
In  the  Beloved’s  Street  I  lost  my  heart! 

I  should  like  to  continue  these  quo¬ 
tations,  but  it  is  difficult  to  break  up 
the  songs  without  injury  to  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  As  Hafiz  himself  would  say, 
each  one  is  a  necklace  cunningly  con¬ 
trived  where  jewel  links  with  jewel. 
To  sunder  them  would  be  a  sin.  Yet 
here  and  there  he  gives  us  his  philoso¬ 
phy  in  a  stanza: 

To  sit  with  the  Beloved,  who  could 
more 

Ask  of  a  world  so  very  sad  as  this — 
Yea,  even  could  a  happier  world  give 
more? 

Ah,  drive  me  not.  Beloved,  from  thy 
door 

With  harsh  rebuff; 

For  knowest  thou  not  thy  doorstep  is 
my  home? 

Nor  send  me  to  some  distant  realm 
of  bliss— 

No  knowledge  crave  I  of  the  world 
to  come. 

For  never  I  of  this  old  world  that  is 
Can  have  enough. 

****«!*  « 

And  again: 

Love  is  a  sea  that  hath  not  any  shore 
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And  help  upon  that  shoreless  sea  is 
none; 

Who  sails  it  sets  his  eyes  on  land  no 
more; 

Yet  gladly  am  I  on  that  voyage 
gone— 

For  ah!  how  good  it  is  to  sail  that 
sea! 

What  though  the  longest  trip  at  last 
be  o’er, 

What  though  the  proudest  vessel 
must  go  down. 

My  love  is  on  the  same  big  ship  with 
me, 

And  when  she  drowns,  I  drown. 

*  *  *  *  •  <i>  * 

Last  night  so  very  bitterly  I  wept, 

All  living  things  slept  not  for  sym¬ 
pathy; 

The  very  birds  and  fishes  vigil  kept; 
Awake  was  the  wide-world— save 
only  she; 

Ah!  she  alone  it  was  that  soundly 
slept— 

Though  all  the  world  was  sitting  up 
with  me. 

Surely  this  is  the  quintessence  of 
lyric  poetry,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  its  wisdom  or  morality.  It  stands 
at  the  opposite  pole  to  the  Wordswor¬ 
thian  tradition,  of  which  I  suppose 
Matthew  Arnold  may  be  taken  as  the 
extreme  example,  a  tradition  where  the 
philosophy  transcjends  the  form,  and 
the  Improvement  the  pleasure,  till  see¬ 
ing  poor  Poetry  in  her  sad  Quaker 
weeds  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  she  is  not  after  all  plain 
Prose  a  little  masqueraded.  I  confess 
that  of  the  two  I  prefer  fool  Hafiz, 
tricked  out  honestly  to  please;  and  I 
greet  him  very  willingly  in  his  new 
English  spangles.  The  “pursuit  of 
faces  like  the  moon”  is  not  the  highest 
aim  of  man,  and  still  less  is  the  nightly 
groping  for  the  tavern  door,  to  which 
so  many  of  the  songs  are  dedicated; 
but  somehow  lyrical  poetry  is  of  closer 
kin  to  wickedness  than  to  correct  con¬ 
duct,  and  Burns  would  have  never 
gained  the  hold  over  his  countrymen 


of  Hafiz. 

he  has  if  he  had  only  sung  to  them  of 
chastity  and  sobriety  and  the  judgment 
to  come.  At  any  rate,  to  the  joyous 
unregenerate  world  a  new  delight  will 
have  been  added  by  this  really  admira¬ 
ble  rendering  of  the  gospel  of  pleasure 
as  preached  to  Puritan  Islam  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  in  Persia. 

In  treating  Hafiz  thus  lightly  at  no 
more  than  his  own  low  valuation— that 
is  to  say,  as  the  least  serious,  if  one 
of  the  sweetest,  of  singers,  a  gray¬ 
haired  voluptuary  and  frequenter  of 
taverns,  at  most  a  glorified  pique-as- 
siette  at  the  tables  of  the  great- 1  know 
that  I  am  running  counter  to  much 
high  authority,  both  Oriental  and 
among  those  of  his  European  admirers 
who  understand  the  Orient  best.  Hafiz, 
whatever  the  weakness  of  his  mortal 
career,  has,  since  bis  death,  been,  so 
to  say,  canonized  by  Mohammedan  lite¬ 
rary  opinion,  and  it  has  been  a  point  of 
honor  with  historians,  orthodox  and 
unorthodox,  Sunni  as  well  as  Shiah,  to 
rehabilitate  him  before  the  world,  and 
show  that  his  impiety  was  not  really 
impiety  and  his  immorality  not  really 
immoral.  When  he  died  In  1391  he  was 
within  a  little  of  being  refused  burial 
as  a  Moslem,  but  within  a  very  few 
years  the  fame  of  his  verses  had 
so  spread  and  his  name  had  be¬ 
come  so  popular  that  nothing  would 
content  his  fellow  Moslems  but  they 
must  make  him  out  a  mystic  and 
a  saint.  It  was  discovered  that 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  aflJli- 
ated  to  a  Suflstic  brotherhood,  and 
a  school  of  interpretation  was  founded 
on  this  circumstance  to  prove  that  his 
most  carnal  verses  were  but  symbolic 
utterances  in  praise  of  things  divine. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  the  early 
Eastern  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church  had  found  esoteric  meanings 
for  certain  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
Holy  Scriptures  which  seemed  to  vio¬ 
late  the  new  canons  of  their  ascetic 

morality,  and  had  explained  away  even 
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that  most  passionate  of  Semitic  love 
songs,  the  canticle  of  canticles,  as  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  “mystical  union 
between  Christ  and  His  Church.”  The 
weak  point  of  Hahz,  according  to  strict 
Mohammedan  morality,  was  his  shame¬ 
less  delight  in  wine,  and  Sutism  was 
called  in  to  show  that  the  tavern  meant 
with  him  a  “mosque,”  its  frequenters 
“the  wayfarers  on  the  road  of  Perfec¬ 
tion,”  and  his  kisses  and  embraces  the 
“raptures  of  piety.”  With  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  have  a  constitutional  de¬ 
light  in  mysticism,  such  symbolism 
was  easily  accepted,  but  it  was  not  by 
them  only  that  Haflz  was  excused.  The 
mysticism  connected  with  his  verses 
spread  also  to  the  Turkish  and  Arabic 
speaking  Sunis,  and  found  a  congenial 
home  in  India.  I  have  before  me  as  I 
write  an  excellent  little  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  sent  me  some  years  ago  by 
Mohammed  Hamid-Allah,  of  Allaha¬ 
bad,  passionately  exonerating  Hadz 
from  all  blame;  but  full  information 
on  the  subject  is  in  the  reach  of  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  in  the  works  of  Professor 
Browne  of  Cambridge,  and  in  a  quite 
handy  form  in  the  admirable  mono¬ 
graph  of  Hafiz  prefixed  to  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Bell’s  verse  rendering  of  forty- 
three  of  his  odes,  published  In  1897,’  a 
most  enlightening  little  volume  which 
should  certainly  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Le  Galllenne’s.  The  two  vol¬ 
umes  supplement  each  other,  for  none, 
I  believe,  of  the  odes  chosen  for  trans- 
Tbe  Speaker. 


lation  are  the  same  in  the  two  selec¬ 
tions. 

The  injury  done  to  the  purer  creed 
of  Islam  by  the  subtleties  of  Sufism  has 
been,  I  believe,  incalculable;  and  in  the 
matter  of  poetry  has  especially  misled 
the  Mohammedan  world.  Through  it 
every  vice  has  found  toleration,  when 
extolled  in  verse,  even  in  countries 
where  such  vice  has  not  been  in  the 
national  practice.  One  has  only  to 
read  the  Arabic  poetry  composed  at 
Cairo  by  perfectly  respectable  alems 
of  the  Azhar  University  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  some  of  it  of  a  very 
high  order  of  poetic  merit,  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  this,  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  all  Persia  has  become  a  moral 
chaos  through  its  infiuence.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  condemned  by  the  enlightened 
school  of  modern  Islamic  thought, 
which  prefers  to  take  Hafiz  as  it  finds 
him,  a  singer  of  a  wholly  material 
kind,  whose  lapses  may  be  pardoned  in 
view  of  his  genius,  but  who  was  as  far 
removed  from  being  a  saint  of  any 
creed  as  a  man  well  could  be.  In  re¬ 
ligion  he  was  clearly  a  free-thinker, 
and  as  such  is  entitled  to  as  much  sym¬ 
pathy  as  Mohammedan  orthodoxy 
dares  concede  to  free  thought.  In  mor¬ 
als  he  was  as  clearly  a  hedonist,  whose 
praise  of  pleasure  will  always  find 
readers  among  pleasure  lovers  and  can 
only  do  harm  when  dressed  up  and 
paraded  in  religious  garments  as  a 
snare  to  the  devout. 

Wilfrid  Sctticen  Blunt. 


THE  SEEKERS. 

Friends  and  loves  we  have  none,  nor  wealth,  nor  blessed  abode. 
But  the  hope,  the  burning  hope,  and  the  road,  the  lonely  road. 

Not  for  us  are  content,  and  quiet,  and  peace  of  mind. 

For  we  go  seeking  cities  that  we  shall  never  find. 


There  is  no  solace  on  earth  for  us— for  such  as  we— 

Who  search  for  the  hidden  beauty  that  eyes  may  never  see. 
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Only  the  road  and  the  dawn,  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  rain. 

And  the  watch-fire  under  stars,  and  sleep,  and  the  road  again. 

We  seek  the  City  of  God,  and  the  haunt  where  beauty  dwells 
And  we  find  the  noisy  mart  and  the  sound  of  burial  bells. 

Never  the  golden  city,  where  radiant  people  meet. 

But  the  dolorous  town  where  mourners  are  going  about  the 
street. 

We  travel  the  dusty  road  till  the  light  of  the  day  Is  dim 
And  sunset  shows  us  spires  away  on  the  world’s  rim. 

We  travel  from  dawn  to  dusk,  till  the  day  is  past  and  by. 

Seeking  the  Holy  City  beyond  the  rim  of  the  sky. 

Friends  and  loves  we  have  none,  nor  wealth,  nor  blessed  abode. 

But  the  hope,  the  burning  hope,  and  the  road,  the  lonely  road. 

John  Masefield. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  TEMPLE  AT  THEBES. 

By  M.  Edouabd  Navillb  akd  Mb.  H.  R.  Hall. 

The  excavations  carried  on  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  has  al- 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  from  1893  to  ready  met  with  a  success  which  prom- 
1896,  following  those  of  Marlette,  in  the  Ises  well  for  further  work  on  the  same 
temple  of  Delr-el-Bahari  at  Thebes  are  site.  The  net  result  of  the  work  of 
well  known  to  every  winter  visitor  to  excavation  has  been  the  discovery  of 
Egypt.  After  four  years  of  excava-  another  temple,  side  by  side  with  the 
tion,  the  beautiful  temple  which  was  great  building  of  Hatshepsu;  this  is  the 
erected  by  the  Queen  Hatshepsu  or  most  ancient  shrine  yet  discovered  at 
Hatasu  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  (B.C.  Thebes,  being  the  funerary  temple  or 
1500)  was  entirely  cleared  of  the  cha-  mortuary  chapel  of  the  King  Mentu- 
otic  mounds  of  rubbish  and  Coptic  hetep  Neb-kheru-ra,  of  the  Xlth  dynas- 
walls  which  almost  hid  It  from  view,  ty  (B.C.  2500).  Fragments  of  archl- 
But  after  the  conclusion  of  the  exca-  traves,  &c.,  bearing  the  name  of  this 
rations  an  unexplored  space  still  re-  King  had  previously  been  found  at 
mained  to  the  south  of  the  temple,  and  Deir-el-Bahari  by  MM.  Marlette,  Mas- 
between  it  and  the  southern  horn  of  the  pero,  and  Brugsch  Bey,  so  that  it  had 
semi-circle  of  clllTs  which  rise  at  the  always  been  known  that  an  Xlth  dyn- 
back  of  Deir-el-Bahari.  This  space  asty  building  bad  existed  hereabouts, 
was  also  covered  by  confused  mounds  Also  some  fragments  of  octagonal  sand- 
of  rubbish.  During  the  past  winter  stone  columns,  lying  on  the  rubbish, 
season  of  1903-4  the  systematic  explo-  bad  been  conjectured  to  belong  to  this 
ration  of  this  untouched  tract  has  been  building,  and  the  present  excavations 
begun  by  us,  working  on  behalf  of  the  have  shown  this  conjecture  to  be  cor- 
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reel.  But  the  precise  position  and  Further,  the  aspect  of  the  new  tern- 


nature  of  the  building  itself  were  un¬ 
known  until  now. 

It  Is  in  an  unexpectedly  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  is,  as  far  as  can  as  yet 
be  seen,  the  best  preserved  of  the  few 
Egyptian  temples  which  can  show  any 
buildings  in  situ  which  are  older  than 
jthe  time  of  the  XVII  Ith  dynasty.  The 
remarkable  pyramid-temple  at  AbOslr, 
near  Cairo,  excavated  by  Dr.  Bor- 
cbardt  for  the  German  Oriental  Soci¬ 
ety,  is  older,  dating  from  the  Vth  dyn¬ 
asty,  but  is  not  so  well  preserved.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  newly-found  temple  has  al¬ 
ready  yielded  results  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  art 
and  architecture.  A  large  number  of 
the  sculptured  slabs  which  once 
adorned  the  walls  of  its  pillared  hall, 
some  in  good  preservation,  others  frag¬ 
mentary,  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins.  These  originally  depicted  the 
coronation  of  the  King  in  whose  honor 
it  was  built,  his  reception  of  the  mag¬ 
nates  and  chief  warriors  of  his  Court 
and  of  tribute  bearers,  his  servants 
driving  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  do¬ 
main  cf  his  temple  and  cutting  down 
reeds  to  build  boats  with,  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  funeral  boats  on  the  Nile— all 
scenes  appropriate  to  the  ante-chamber 
of  a  Royal  tomb  at  that  period.  These 
reliefs  vary  in  artistic  quality.  Some 
are  of  the  rough  style  which  has  usual¬ 
ly  been  supposed  typical  of  the  work 
of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  but  others  are  of 
very  good  work,  equal  to  the  best 
Xllth  dynasty,  delicate  in  touch  and  at 
the  same  time  bold  and  free  in  style. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  exca¬ 
vations  will  teach  us  very  much  that 
was  not  known  before  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  art  under  the  Xlth 
dynasty.  We  may  also  learn  new  his¬ 
torical  facts  with  regard  to  this  dynas¬ 
ty,  of  which  veryi  little  is  known;  for 
instance,  the  true  order  of  the  Kings, 
which  is  as  yet  uncertain,  may  be  made 
clearer  to  us. 


pie  forces  us  to  modify  various  specu¬ 
lations  which  have  been  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  style 
in  which  the  great  temple  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari,  that  of  Hatshepsu,  was  built. 
One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  this  tem¬ 
ple  is  the  unconventionality  of  its  de¬ 
sign,  with  its  ramps  or  ascents  leading 
up  from  court  to  court,  its  colonnades 
on  either  side  of  the  ramps,  and  its 
simple  “proto-Doric”  columns,  like  those 
of  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hasan.  Hitherto 
this  design  has  been  unparalleled  in 
Egypt,  and  various  theories  have  been 
propounded  to  account  for  it.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  great  Queen 
wished  to  model  her  temple  on  the  ter¬ 
raced  hills  of  Somaliland  (Punt),  from 
which  her  famous  naval  expedition 
brought  back  the  strange  animals  and 
plants,  the  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
which  are  depicted  on  the  walls  of  her 
temple.  The  real  explanation  has  only 
come  to  light  with  the  discovery  of  the 
temple  of  Mentuhetep,  This  was  built 
on  an  artificially  squared  rock-plat¬ 
form,  approached  by  an  inclined  ramp, 
fianked  by  colonnades  (only  one  has  as 
yet  been  excavated).  The  pillars  of  the 
colonnade  are  of  the  same  square  form 
as  those  of  Hatshepsu’s  lower  colon¬ 
nades,  and  its  sculptured  facing-wall 
has  the  same  batter  or  slope  as  have 
Hatshepsu’s,  Further,  the  pillars  of 
the  temple-hall  on  the  platform  are  of 
the  “proto-Doric”  type  of  those  of  Hat¬ 
shepsu’s  upper  colonnades,  the  Shrine 
of  Anubis,  &c.;  the  only  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  they  are  eight-sided,  while 
Hatshepsu’s  are  sixteen-sided.  We 
are  now  reminded  that  the  “proto- 
Doric”  is  unknown  after  the  Middle 
Empire,  except  in  Hatshepsu’s  temple, 
whereas  Its  most  typical  form  is  found 
in  the  Xlllth  dynasty  tombs  at  Beni 
Hasan,  and  it  occurs  in  other 
early  tombs;  further,  we  find  a 
modification  of  it  used  as  a  dec¬ 
orative  motive  In  the  “proto-Doric” 
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pillar  form  commonly  given  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  supports  of  the  head-rests  which 
are  found  in  tombs  of  the  Vth  and 
Vlth  dynasties.  It  Is,  in  fact,  typi¬ 
cally  early.  The  conclusion  is  obvious; 
Hatshepsu’s  architects  simply  imitated 
and  enlarged  upon  the  design  of  the 
older  temple  of  Mentuhetep  which  had 
already  existed  at  Deir-el-Baharl  for  a 
thousand  years  before  they  began  their 
work;  for  some  reason  they  chose.  In¬ 
stead  of  building  in  the  style  of  their 
time,  to  imitate  an  Xlth  dynasty  tem¬ 
ple;  the  great  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari 
was  then  simply  a  magnificent  piece  of 
archaism. 

Since  Hatshepsu  copied  her  temple 
from  one  of  the  Xlth  dynasty,  a  fur¬ 
ther  interesting  possibility  presents  it¬ 
self.  Hatshepsu’s  expedition  to  Punt 
is  the  only  one  known  to  us  gt  the  com¬ 
paratively  late  period  of  the  New  Em¬ 
pire;  all  other  known  relations  between 
Egypt  and  Punt  are  confined  to  the 
period  between  the  Vth  and  Xlth  dyn¬ 
asties.  Mentuhetep  Sankhkara,  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Neb-kheru-ra  on  the  throne, 
sent  an  expedition  to  Punt.  It  may 
well  be  that  Hatshepsu’s  expedition 
was  merely  an  echo  of  those  of  Sankh¬ 
kara  and  bis  predecessors;  she  copied 
the  Xlth  dynasty  in  her  temple  build¬ 
ing,  and  carried  her  archalstic  tenden¬ 
cies  so  far  as  to  imitate  them  also  in 
sending  an  expedition  to  Punt.  These 
results  are  important.  The  new  dis¬ 
covery  explains  why  Hatshepsu’s 
architects,  instead  of  building  in  the 
exact  centre  of  the  circus  of  Delr-el- 
Babari,  crammed  the  new  temple  up 
against  the  northern  slope  of  the  cliffs, 
leaving  the  great  space  to  the  south 
which  has  seemed  unoccupied  until  this 
season’s  work.  We  now  see  that  they 
were  compelled  to  do  this  by  the  pres¬ 
ence,  which  we  moderns  had  hardly 
suspected,  of  the  older  temple  at  Deir- 
el-Baharl.  This  temple,  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  one,  certainly  existed  side  by 
side  with  the  new  temple  of  Hatshep¬ 


su,  throughout  the  XVUIth  dynasty, 
and  did  not  fall  into  ruin  until  the 
Ramesside  period  or  later.  One  of  the 
pillars  of  the  hypostyle  hall  bears  the 
royal  label  of  a  Rameses.  The  relief- 
slabs  of  the  hall  and  the  pillars  of  the 
colonnade  are  covered  with  Ramesside 
graflatl,  both  written  and  incised,  and 
the  colonnade  seems  indeed  to  bave^^ 
been  used  as  a  sort  of  school  or  prac¬ 
tice-ground  for  young  scribes  and  dec¬ 
orators.  This  would  hardly  have  been 
tolerated  if  the  building  had  still  been 
in  good  repair,  so  that  we  can  date  its 
decadence  with  some  certainty  to  the 
Ramesside  period. 

As  it  was,  in  order  to  obtain  room  for 
their  temple  at  all,  Hatshepsu’s  archi¬ 
tects  were  compelled  to  plant  its  upper 
platform,  and  the  shrine  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Hathor  adjoining,  right  on  the  top 
of  part  of  the  temenos-wall  of  the  older 
temple.  This  comes  out  from  under 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty  building  and 
passes  along  masking  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  till  it  joins,  at  a  remarkably  acute 
angle,  the  facing-wall  of  the  platform 
of  the  Xlth  dynasty  temple.  Thl» 
platform,  which  was  originally  about 
15ft.  to  18ft.  high,  is  separated  from 
the  Hathor  shrine  of  Hatshepsu’s  tem¬ 
ple  by  an  open  court  some  60ft.  broad. 
Its  facing-wall,  of  remarkably  fine 
stonework,  reminding  one  of  Knossos 
and  of  the  nearly  contemporary  walls 
of  Dasbur  in  its  general  effect,  and  far 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Hatshepsu’s  temple^  Is  about  120ft. 
long,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
roughly  parallel  with  the  later  temple. 
The  platform  is  rectangular;  its  east¬ 
ern  side  is  cut  off  vertically  like  the 
northern  side,  and  the  facing- wall  fol¬ 
lows  Its  right-angled  turn  round  Into- 
the  colonnade.  The  stone  pavement  of 
the  colonnade  is  perfectly  preserved;  it 
is  68ft.  long  and  14ft.  wide.  Of  its 
columns,  which  originally  numbered  24, 
disposed  in  two  parallel  rows  of  12" 
each,  the  row,  nearest  the  platform  Is 
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complete.  The  columns,  which  are  a 
little  over  2ft.  square,  were  originally 
lift,  or  12ft.  high.  They  are  broken 
off  short  at  a  height  of  from  4ft.  to  7ft. 
above  the  ground.  The  ramp  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  colonnade  has  not 
yet  been  excavated.  This  ramp  led  up 
to  a  great  entrance  gate  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  of  which  the  original  finely  pol- 
*lshed  red  granite  threshold,  measuring 
9ft,  by  5ft.,  was  discovered  in  position, 
with  its  door-socket,  &c.  This  gate 
leads  directly  into  the  hypostyle  hall 
of  octagonal  “proto-Doric”  columns 
which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
These  pillars  are  small  and  thin;  they 
are  about  2ft.  Gin.  in  diameter,  and  rest 
upon  circular  bases  4ft.  across.  The 
bases  of  all  are  in  position,  but  of  the 
pillars  themselves  only  a  few  remain; 
the  highest  (now  covered  up  again  for 
the  summer)  is  about  9ft.  high.  Each 
bears  the  Royal  titles  of  King  Mentu- 
hetep,  as  do  also  the  square  col¬ 
umns  of  the  colonnade  below,  and, 
like  these  also,  they  are  made, 
not  of  the  white  limestone  which 
was  used  for  the  facing-walls  and  re¬ 
lief  blocks  of  the  temple  and  for  the 
similar  columns  of  Hatshepsu’s  temple, 
but  of  a  gray  sandstone  which  seems 
to  have  been  specially  affected  by  Men- 
tuhetep  Neb-kheru-ra;  we  find  it  also 
in  work  of  his  at  Abydos.  There  seem 
to  have  been  eight  rows  of  columns 
on  either  side  of  the  central  axis  of  the 
hall;  the  Inter-columniation  is  very  nar¬ 
row,  measuring  only  7ft.  from  centre 
to  centre.  The  half-width  of  the  plat¬ 
form  from  the  northern  comer  to  the 
central  axis  is  about  80ft.  The  hall 
was  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  of 
limestone,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  reliefs  already  mentioned.  On  the 
facing-wall  of  the  colonnade  below  re¬ 
main  the  only  reliefs  still  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  position.  They  represent  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  boats. 

Only  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
platform  has  as  yet  been  uncovered; 


there  remains  therefore  much  impor¬ 
tant  work  to  be  done,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  produce  results  even  more 
important  than  those  gained  in  the 
present  season’s  work.  Several  tombs 
of  the  Xlth-Xrith  dynasty,  in  the  court 
and  on  the  platform,  were  opened  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  Though  vio¬ 
lated  by  tomb-robbers,  probably  in  Ra- 
messide  times,  they  have  yielded  ob¬ 
jects  typical  of  interments  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  in  good  condition. 

Many  minor  objects  were  found  in 
the  course  of  the  excavations,  inciud- 
ing  workmen’s  tools  of  the  Ramesslde 
period,  baskets,  mats,  &c.,  numbers  of 
ex-votos  of  wood,  bronze,  and  faience 
originally  dedicated  in  the  Hathor 
shrine  of  the  great  temple,  and  thrown, 
w’hen  broken  or  useless,  by  the  priests 
into  the  coyrt  between  the  two  temples, 
which  seems  to  have  served  as  a  dust 
heap,  and  a  number  of  Coptic  ostraka 
tiirown  out  from  the  later  itir.  The 
two  most  important  of  these  objects  are 
the  foilowing— (1)  A  fragment  of  a 
stele  mentioning  a  priest  of  the  temple 
Khut-Asu  or  Akhet-d»ut,  which  we  know 
to  be  the  name  of  Neb-kheru-ra’s  tomb, 
found  intact  by  the  inspectors  of  tombs 
in  the  reign  of  Rameses  IX.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  new  funerary  tem¬ 
ple  is  Akhet-d»ut,  which  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  (2)  A  headless  figure  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  court  of  a  Hyksos  or 
Shepherd  King,  Aapehti,  a  monarch 
who  is  otherwise  only  known  from  a 
contemporary  scarab  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  and  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  XIXth  dynasty,  discovered  by  Mar- 
lette  at  Tanis,  which  is  dated  in  the 
“400th  year”  of  King  Setaapehti  Nubti, 
and  is  therefore  known  as  the  “Tablet 
of  400  Years,”  It  had  been  supposed 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
mention  of  this  king  on  this  monument, 
that  he  was  not  a  king  at  all,  but  mere¬ 
ly  the  god  Set,  but  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  inscription  seems  to  prove  his  his¬ 
torical  existence. 
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He  was  a  grave,  personable  Moor  of 
middle  age,  and  full  of  the  dignity  that 
would  seem  to  be  the  birthright  of  his 
race.  His  official  position  gave  him  a 
certain  knowledge  of  political  develop¬ 
ments  without  affecting  his  serene 
outiook  upon  life.  Whether  he  sat  out¬ 
side  the  Kasbah*  of  his  native  town 
and  administered  the  law  according  to 
his  lights,  or,  summoned  to  the  capital, 
rode  so  far  as  the  royal  palace  there  to 
take  his  part  in  a  council  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  advisers,  or  whether,  removed 
for  a  time  from  the  cares  of  office,  he 
rested  at  his  ease  among  his  cushions 
as  he  was  doing  now,  this  Moorish  gen¬ 
tleman’s  placid  and  unruffied  features 
would  lead  the  Western  observer  to 
suppose  that  he  was  a  very  simple  per¬ 
son  with  no  sort  of  Interest  in  affairs. 
I  had  occasion  to  know  him,  however, 
for  a  statesman,  after  the  Moorish  fash¬ 
ion,  a  keen  if  resigned  observer  of  the 
tragl-comedy  of  his  country’s  politics, 
and  a  pious  man  withal  who  had  vis¬ 
ited  Mecca  in  the  month  that  is  called 
Sbawall,  and  had  cast  stones  on  the 
hill  of  Arafat  as  the  custom  is  among 
true  believers.  Some  years  had  passed 
since  a  letter,  written  by  a  high  official 
in  the  intricate  Arabic  character,  had 
opened  the  portals  of  his  house  to  me 
and  had  let  loose,  for  my  benefit, 
thoughts  not  lightly  to  be  expressed. 
We  sat  side  by  side  on  the  divan  In  the 
patio,  and  we  drank  green  tea  fiavored 
with  mint  from  tiny  glasses  that  were 
fioridly  embossed  in  gilt  Beyond  the 
patio  there  was  a  glimpse  of  garden 
ablaze  with  color,  and  we  could  hear 


slaves  singing  by  the  great  Persian  wk- 
ter-wheel  and  the  cooing  of  doves  from 
the  shaded  heart  of  trees  that  screened 
a  granary. 

“Since  Mulai  el  Hasan  died,’’  said 
the  HadJ  quietly,  “since  Mulai  el  Ha¬ 
san  went  to  his  pavilion  in  Paradise, 
in  an  orchard  of  never-failing  fruit 
through  which  a  river  fiows  as  is  ex¬ 
plained  In  the  Most  Perspicuous  Book,* 
troubles  have  swept  over  this  land, 
even  as  the  locust  comes  up  before  the 
west  wind  has  risen  to  blow  him  out  to 
sea.” 

He  mused  awhile  as  though  the 
music  of  the  garden  pleased  him,  as 
indeed  it  must  have  pleased  any  man 
not  altogether  soulless. 

“Before  the  time  of  my  Lord  Hasan,” 
he  went  on,  “there  had  been  troubles 
enough.  I  can  remember  the  war  with 
Spain,  though  I  was  but  a  boy.  My 
father  was  among  those  who  fell  at 
Quad  Ras  on  the  way  to  Tanjah  of  the 
Nazarenes.  But  then  your  country 
would  not  permit  these  Spanish  dogs 
to  steal  our  land,  and  even  lent  the 
money  to  satisfy  and  keep  them  away. 
This  was  a  kindly  deed,  and  Mulai  Mo¬ 
hammed,  our  Victorious  Master,  opened 
his  heart  to  your  Bashador*  and  shared 
with  him  his  Innermost  councils.  And 
I  can  remember  that  great  Bashador 
of  yours  when  he  came  to  this  city  and 
was  received  In  the  square  by  the 
Aguidal  Gardens.  Our  Master  the  Sul¬ 
tan  came  before  him  on  a  white  horse,* 
to  speak  gracious  words  under  the 
green  umbrella  that  shades  the  ruling 
house. 


1  The  official  bnlldiug  and  residence  of  fhe 
Kaid  or  Basha. 

>  The  Koran. 

•  The  late  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay.  Min¬ 
isters  of  foreign  countries  are  called  Bash- 
adors  by  the  Moors,  the  word  being  probably 
their  corrupt  form  of  our  “ambassador.”  Na¬ 


tive  Ministers  are  called  Viziers,  the  Prime 
Minister  being  the  Grand  Vizier. 

*  When  a  Sultan  appears  in  public  on  a  white 
horse  it  is  for  a  sign  that  he  is  pleased ;  a  black 
horse  on  the  other  hand  is  ominous  to  them 
that  understand. 
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“A  strong  man  was  the  Sultan,  and 
he  listened  carefully  to  all  your  Bash- 
ador  said,  still  knowing  in  his  heart 
that  this  country  is  not  as  the  land  of 
the  Nazarenes,  and  could  not  be  made 
like  It  in  haste.  His  Viziers  feared 
change,  the  Ulema*  opposed  It  when 
they  could,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
rapidly  after  the  fashion  of  the  West. 

“Then  Lord  Mohammed,  King  of  the 
Age  and  Prince  of  True  Believers,  died, 
and  my  Lord  el  Hasan,  who  was  then 
in  the  south,  reigned  in  his  stead.  And 
the  troubles  that  now  cover  the  land 
began  to  grow  and  spread.” 

He  sipped  his  tea  with  grave  plea¬ 
sure.  Two  female  slaves  were  peer¬ 
ing  at  the  infidel  through  the  branches 
of  a  lemon  tree,  but  when  their  master 
dropped  his  voice  the  heads  disap¬ 
peared  suddenly  as  though  his  words 
had  kept  them  in  place.  In  the  depths 
of  the  garden  the  nightingale  w’oke 
and  trilled  softly.  We  listened  awhile 
to  hear  the  notes  “ring  like  a  golden 
jewel  down  a  golden  stair.” 

“My  Lord  el  Hasan,”  continued  the 
HadJ,  “was  ever  on  horseback;  with 
him  the  powder  was  always  speaking. 
First  Fez  rejected  him,  and  he  carried 
fire  and  a  sword  to  that  rebellious  city. 
Then  Er-Rif  refused  to  pay  tribute  and 
he  enforced  it— Allah  make  his  king¬ 
dom  eternal!  Then  this  ungrateful  city 
rebelled  against  his  rule,  and  the  army 
came  south  and  fed  the  spikes  of  the 
city  gate  with  the  heads  of  the  Un¬ 
faithful.  Before  he  had  rested,  Fez 
was  insolent  once  again,  and  on  the 
road  north  our  Master,  the  Ever  Vic¬ 
torious,  was  (so  to  say,  as  the  irrelig¬ 
ious  see  It)  defeated  by  the  Illegitimate 
Men*  who  are  from  Ghaita,  and  his 
House^  was  carried  away.  There  were 
more  campaigns  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south,  and  the  Shareefian  army  ate 

»  Literally  Learned  Ones,  an  Irregular  the¬ 
ological  cabinet,  the  number  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  is  known  to  no  man,  but  the  weight  of 
whose  decisions  is  felt  throughout  Morocco. 


up  the  land  so  that  there  was  a  famine 
more  fatal  than  war.  After  that 
came  more  fighting,  and  again 
more  fighting.  My  Lord  sought  sol¬ 
diers  from  your  people  and  from  the 
French,  and  he  went  south  to  the  Su» 
and  smote  the  rebellious  Kaids  from 
Tarudant  to  High.  So  it  fell  out  that 
my  Lord  was  never  at  peace  with  his 
servants,  and  the  country  went  on  aa 
before,  with  fighting  in  the  noftb  and 
the  south  and  the  east  and  the  west. 
The  ships  of  the  Infidel  nations  came 
again  and  again  to  the  Bay  of  Tanjah 
to  see  if  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful 
were  indeed  dead,  as  rumor  so  often 
stated.  But  he  was  strong,  my  Lord 
el  Hasan,  and  not  easy  to  kill.  Then 
the  French  took  the  oases  of  Tuat, 
which  belong  to  the  country  just  so 
surely  as  does  this  our  Marrakesh,  and 
have  ever  been  a  place  of  resting  for 
the  camels  like  Tindouf  in  the  Sus.  But 
our  Master  recovered  his  lordship  with 
his  health,  and  the  French  went  back 
from  our  land.  After  that  my  Lord  el 
Hasan  went  to  Tafilat  over  the  Atlas, 
never  sparing  himself.  And  when  he 
returned,  weary  and  very  sick,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  that  lacked  even  food 
and  clothing,  the  Spaniards  were  at  the 
gates  of  Er-Rif  once  more,  and  the 
tribes  were  out  like  a  fire  of  thorns 
over  the  northern  roads.  But  because 
he  was  worn  out  and  would  not  rest, 
and  also  because  the  span  allotted  him 
by  Destiny  was  fulfilled,  my  Lord  Ha¬ 
san  died  near  Tadla;  and  Ba  Ahmad, 
bis  chief  Vizier,  hid  his  death  from  the 
soldiers  until  his  son  Abd-el-Aziz  was 
proclaimed.” 

There  was  a  pause  here,  as  though 
my  host  were  overwhelmed  with  refiec- 
tions  and  found  some  dlfilculty  in  giv¬ 
ing  sequence  to  his  narrative. 

“Our  present  Lord  was  young,”  he 

«  A  common  term  of  reproach  used  in 
speaking  of  Rebels. 

’’  Hareem. 
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continued  at  last,  thoughtfully;  “he 
was  a  vei*y  young  man,  and  so  Ba 
Ahmad  spoke  for  him,  and  acted  for 
him.  and  threw  into  prison  all  who 
might  have  stood  before  his  face.  Also, 
as  was  natural,  he  piled  up  great  stores 
of  gold  and  took  to  his  hareem  all  the 
women  he  desired.  He  oppressed  the 
poor  and  the  rich  so  that  all  men 
cursed  him,— privately.  But  for  all 
that  Abu  Ahmad  was  a  wise  man  and 
very  strong.  He  saw  the  might  of  the 
French  in  the  east  and  of  the  Basha- 
dors  who  pollute  Tanjah  in  the  north; 
he  remembered  the  warships  that  came 
to  the  waters  in  the  west,  and  he  knew 
that  the  men  of  these  ships  want  land, 
and  laud,  and  yet  more  land,  until  they 
have  the  earth  even  as  they  have  the 
sea.  Against  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
west  who  dwell  in  Tanjah  the  Vizier 
fought  in  the  name  of  the  Exalted  of 
God,  so  that  no  one  of  them  could  set¬ 
tle  on  this  land  to  take  It  for  himself 
and  break  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
seeking  for  gold  after  the  manner  of 
the  Nazarenes.  To  be  sure,  in  Waz- 
zan  and  far  in  the  eastern  country  the 
French  grew  in  strength  and  in  inOu- 
ence,  for  they  gave  protection,  robbing 
the  Sultan  of  his  subjects.  But  they 
took  little  land,  they  sent  few  to  Court, 
and  the  country  was  ours  until  the  Vi¬ 
zier  had  fulfilled  his  destiny  and  died. 
Allah  pardon  him,  for  be  was  a  man, 
and  ruled  this  country,  like  his  father 
before  him,  with  a  hand  of  very  steel.” 

“But,”  I  objected,  “you  have  said 
while  he  lived  no  man’s  life  or  treas¬ 
ure  was  safe,  that  he  extorted  money 
from  all,  that  he  ground  the  faces  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  that  when 
he  died  the  Marrahshis  said  ‘A  dog  is 
dead.’  How  then  can  you  find  words  to 
praise  him?” 

“The  people  call  out,”  explained  the 
Hadj  calmly;  “they  complain,  but  they 
obey.  In  the  Maghreb  it  is  for  the 
people  to  be  ruled  as  it  is  for  the  rulers 
to  govern.  Shall  the  hammers  cease 
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to  strike  because  the  anvil  cries  out? 
Truly  the  prisons  of  my  Lord  Abd-el- 
Azlz  were  full  while  Ba  Ahmad  ruled, 
but  all  who  remained  outside  obeyed 
the  law.  No  man  can  avoid  his  fate. 
Even  my  Lord  el  Hasan,  a  fighter  all 
the  days  of  bis  life,  loved  peace  and 
hated  war;  but  his  destiny  was  ap¬ 
pointed  with  his  birth,  and  be,  the 
peaceful  one,  drove  men  yoked  neck 
and  neck  to  fight  for  him,  even  a  whole 
tribe  of  the  rebellious  as  these  eyes 
have  seen.  But  while  Abu  Ahmad 
ruled  from  Marrakesh  the  land  bad 
peace,  the  roads  were  safe  as  in  the 
days  of  Mulai  Ismail,— may  God  have 
pardoned  him!  The  expeditions  were 
but  few’:  the  land  knew  quiet  seasons 
of  sowing  and  reaping;  and  it  is  better 
for  a  country  like  ours  that  many 
should  suffer  than  that  none  should  be 
at  rest.” 

I  remained  silent,  conscious  that  be 
and  I  could  not  hope  to  see  life  through 
the  same  medium.  It  was  as  though 
be  looked  at  his  garden  through  a  red 
glass  and  I  through  a  blue  one.  It 
may  be  that  neither  of  us  saw  the  real 
truth  of  the  problem  underlying  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Moorish 
Question. 

“When  the  days  of  the  Grand  Vizier 
were  fulfilled,”  the  Hadj  continued 
gravely,  “his  enemies  came  into  power. 
His  brother  the  Chamberlain  and  bis 
brother  the  War  Minister  died  sudden¬ 
ly.  No  wise  man  sought  too  particu¬ 
larly  to  know  the  cause  of  their  death. 
Christians  came  to  the  Court  elevated 
by  Allah  and  said  to  my  Lord  Abd-el- 
Azlz,  ‘Be  as  the  Sultans  of  the  W’^est.’ 
And  they  brought  him  their  abomina¬ 
tions,— the  wheeled  things  that  fall  if 
left  alone,  but  support  a  man  who 
mounts  them,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  name 
of  Shaitan,  the  picture-boxes  that  mul¬ 
tiply  images  of  'True  Believers  and 
are  wisely  forbidden  by  the  Far-Seeing 
Book,  carriages  drawn  by  invisible 
djinns  who  scream  and  struggle  but 
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must  stay,  aud  work,  small  spirits  that 
dance  and  sing.  The  Christians  knew 
that  my  Lord  was  but  a  young  man, 
and  so  they  brought  these  things,  and 
my  Lord  gave  them  of  his  riches,  and 
conversed  with  them  familiarly  as 
though  they  had  been  of  the  House  of  a 
Grand  Shareef.  But  In  the  far  east  of  the 
Maghreb  the  French  closed  the  oases 
of  Tuat  and  Tidlkelt  without  rebuke, 
and  burnt  the  villages  and  destroyed 
the  true  believers  with  guns  containing 
green  devils  and  said,  ‘We  do  all  this 
that  we  may  venture  -  safely  abroad 
without  fear  of  robbers.’  Then  my 
Lord  sent  the  War  Minister,  the  Kaid 
M’heddi  el  Menebhi,  to  London  and  he 
saw  your  Sultan  face  to  face.  And 
your  Sultan’s  Viziers  said  to  him:  ‘Tell 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  rule  as  we 
rule,  to  gather  his  taxes  peaceably  and 
without  force,  to  open  his  ports,  to  feed 
his  prisoners,  to  follow  the  wisdom  of 
the  West.  If  he  will  do  this,  assuredly 
his  kingdom  shall  never  be  moved.’ 
Thereafter  they  took  the  Kaid  and 
showed  him  their  palaces,  their  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  the  power  of  their  devil-ships 
that  move  without  sails  over  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  their  unveiled  wom¬ 
en  who  pass  without  shame  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  Now  though  the  Kaid 
said  nothing  he  remembered  all  these 
things,  and  when  he  returned  and,  by 
the  aid  of  your  own  Bashador  in  Tan- 
jah,  prevailed  *  over  the  enemies  who 
had  set  snares  in  his  path  while  he 
fared  abroad,  he  stood  before  the  face 
of  my  Lord  and  told  him  all  he  had 
seen.  Thereupon  my  Lord  Abd-el-Aziz 
sought  to  change  that  which  had  gone 
before,  to  make  a  new  land  as  quickly 
as  the  stork  makes  a  new  nest,  or  the 
boar  of  the  Atlas,  whom  the  hunter 
has  disturbed,  makes  a  new  lair.  And 
the  land  grew  confused;  It  was  no 
more  the  Maghreb,  but  It  assuredly  was 
not  as  the  land  of  the  West. 

•  The  Rogni,  known  thronghont  Morocco  as 
Bn  Hamara  (Father  of  the  She  Ass),  is  the 


“In  ,^the  beginning  of  the  season  of 
change  the  French  were  angry.  ‘All 
men  shall  pay  an  equal  tax  throughout 
my  land,’  said  the  King  of  the  Age,  and 
the  Bashador  of  the  French  said,  ‘Our 
protected  subjects  shall  not  yield  even 
a  handful  of  green  corn  to  the  gath¬ 
erer.’  And  when  the  people  saw  that 
the  tax-gatherers  did  not  travel  as 
they  were  wont  to  travel,  armed  and 
ready  to  kill,  they  hardened  their 
hearts  and  said,  ‘We  will  pay  no  taxes 
at  all,  for  these  men  cannot  overcome 
us.’  Then  the  French  Bashador  said 
to  the  Sultan:  ‘Thou  seest  that  these 
people  will  not  pay,  but  we  will  give 
all  the  money  that  is  needed.  Only 
sign  these  writings  that  set  forth  our 
claim  to  the  money  that  is  brought  by 
Nazarenes  to  the  sea-ports,  and  every¬ 
thing  will  be  well.’ 

“So  the  Sultan  set  his  seal  upon  all 
that  was  brought  before  him,  and  the 
French  gold  came  to  his  treasury  and 
more  French  traders  came  to  his  Court, 
so  that  my  Lord  gave  them  the  money 
that  had  come  to  him  from  their  coun¬ 
try  for  more  of  the  foolish  and  wicked 
things  they  brought.  And  then  he  left 
Marrakesh  and  went  to  Fez,  and  the 
Rogui*  rose  up  and  waged  war  against 
him.’’ 

The  Hadj  sighed  deeply  and  paused 
while  fresh  tea  was  brought  by  a 
coal-black  slave,  whose  color  was  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  scarlet  kerchief  upon 
her  head  and  the  broad  silver  anklets 
about  her  feet.  When  she  had  retired 
and  we  were  left  alone  once  more,  my  i 

host  continued. 

“You  know  what  happened  after.  My 
Lord  Abd-el-Azlz  made  no  headway 
against  the  Rogui,  who  is  surely  assist¬ 
ed  by  devils  or  by  the  devils  of  France. 

North  and  south,  east  and  west,  the 
Moors  flocked  to  him,  for  they  said, 

‘The  Sultan  has  become  a  Christian.’ 

And  to-day  my  Lord  has  no  more 

Pretender  who  has  been  lately  making  war 
against  the  Snltan. 
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money,  and  no  strength  to  fight  the 
Infidel,  and  the  French  come  forward, 
and  the  land  Is  troubled  everywhere. 
But  this  is  clearly  the  decree  of  Allah, 
the  All  Wise,  the  All  Pitying,  the  One, 
and  If  it  is  written  that  the  days  of  the 
Filali  Shareefs  are  numbered,  even  my 
Lord  will  not  avoid  his  fate.” 

I  said  nothing,  for  I  bad  seen  the 
latter  part  of  Morocco’s  history  work¬ 
ing  itself  out,  and  I  knew  that  the  im¬ 
proved  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  bad  their  foundations  in 
the  change  of  front  that  kept  our  For¬ 
eign  Office  from  doing  for  Morocco 
what  it  has  done  for  other  States  di¬ 
vided  against  themselves,  and  what 
it  has  promised  Morocco,  without 
words,  very  clearly.  Then  again  it 
was  obvious  to  me,  though  I  could  not 
hope  to  explain  it  to  my  host,  that  the 
Moor,  having  served  his  time,  had  to 
go  under  before  the  wave  of  Western 
civilization.  Morocco  has  held  out 
longer  than  any  other  kingdom  of  Af¬ 
rica,  not  by  reason  of  its  own  strength, 
but  because  the  rulers  of  Europe  could 
not  afford  to  see  the  Mediterranean  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  seriously  disturbed.  Just 
as  Mulai  Ismail  praised  Allah  publicly 
two  centuries  ago  for  giving  him 
strength  to  drive  out  the  Infidel,  when 
the  British  voluntarily  relinquished 
their  hold  upon  Tangier,  so  successive 
Moorish  Sultans  have  thought  that 
they  have  held  Morocco  for  the  Moors 
by  their  own  power.  And  yet,  in  very 
sober  truth  Morocco  has  been  no  more 
than  one  of  the  pawns  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  game  these  many  years  past. 

We  who  know  and  like  the  country, 
finding  in  its  patriarchal  simplicity  so 
much  that  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
hopeless  vulgarity  of  our  own  civiliza¬ 
tion,  must  recognize  the  great  gulf  ly¬ 
ing  between  a  country’s  aspect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  traveller  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  politician. 

Before  we  parted  the  HadJ,  prefac¬ 
ing  bis  remark  with  renewed  assur¬ 


ance  of  his  personal  esteem,  told  me 
that  the  country’s  error  had  been  its 
admission  of  strangers.  Poor  man,  bis 
large  simple  mind  could  not  realize 
that  no  power  his  master  held  could 
have  kept  them  out.  He  told  me  on 
another  occasion  that  the  great  Viziers 
who  had  opposed  the  Sultan’s  reforms 
were  largely  Infiuenced  by  fear  lest 
Western  ideas  should  alter  the  status 
of  their  womenkind.  They  had  heard 
from  all  their  envoys  to  Europe  how 
great  a  measure  of  liberty  is  accorded 
to  women,  and  were  prepared  to  rebel 
against  any  reform  that  might  lead  to 
compulsory  alteration  of  the  system 
under  which  women  live,  too  often 
as  mere  slaves  and  playthings,  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Fears  about  the  question  of 
women  were  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
the  opposition  to  reforms  that  came 
from  the  wealthy  Moors.  We  parted 
with  many  expressions  of  goodwill  and 
he  remains  for  me  the  best  informed 
and  most  reasonable  Moor  I  have  met. 
His  summary  of  his  country’s  recent 
history  was  by  no  means  complete,  but 
it  had  to  suffer  translation  and,  if  he 
could  revise  it  here,  would  doubtless 
have  far  more  interest.  But  it  seemed 
advisable  to  get  the  Moorish  point  of 
view  and,  having  secured  the  curious 
elusive  thing,  to  record  it  as  nearly  as 
might  be. 

Sidi  Boubikir  (my  landlord  in  Marra¬ 
kesh,  a  man  of  high  standing,  for  many 
years  British  Political  Agent  In  the 
Southern  capital)  seldom  discussed  poli¬ 
tics.  “I  am  in  the  south  and  the 
trouble  is  in  the  north,”  said  he.  “The 
Praise  to  Allah,  but  I  am  all  for  my 
Lord  Abd-el-Aziz.  In  the  reign  of  bis 
grandfather  I  made  money,  when  my 
Lord  bis  father  ruled  (upon  him  the 
Peace!)  I  made  money,  and  now  to-day 
I  make  money.  Shall  I  listen  then  to 
Pretenders  and  other  evil  men?  The 
Sultan  may  have  half  my  fortune.” 

I  did  not  suggest  what  I  knew  to  be 
true,  that  the  Sultan  would  have  been 
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more  than  delighted  to  take  him  at 
his  word.  A  very  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Moghrebbin  Arabic,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  hypnotic  skill,  would  have 
been  required  to  draw  from  Boubikir 
his  real  opinions  of  the  political  out¬ 
look.  Not  for  nothing  has  he  held  a 
responsible  office  in  South  Morocco. 
The  Sphinx  is  not  more  inscrutable. 

One  night  his  son  came  to  the  Dar 
al  Kasdir  and  brought  me  an  invitation 
from  Sidi  Boubikir  to  dine  with  him  on 
the  following  afternoon.  Arrived  be¬ 
fore  the  gate  of  his  palace  at  the  time 
appointed,  two  o’clock,  we  found  the 
old  diplomatist  waiting  to  welcome  me. 
He  wore  a  fine  linen  gown  of  dazzling 
whiteness  and  carried  a  scarlet  gera¬ 
nium  in  his  hand.  “You  are  welcome,” 
he  said  gravely,  and  walked  before  us 
through  a  long  corridor  crying  aloud  as 
he  went,  “Make  way,  make  way,”  for 
we  were  entering  the  house  itself,  and 
it  is  not  seemly  that  a  Moorish  woman, 
whether  she  be  wife  or  concubine, 
should  look  upon  a  stranger’s  face. 
Yet  some  few  lights  of  the  hareem 
were  not  disposed  to  be  extinguished 
altogether  by  considerations  of  eti¬ 
quette,  and  passed  hurriedly  along,  as 
though  bent  upon  avoiding  us  and  un¬ 
certain  of  our  exact  direction,  while  the 
female  servants  satisfied  their  curios¬ 
ity  openly  until  my  host  suddenly  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  questionable  moral 
status  of  their  mothers,  and  then  they 
made  haste  to  disappear,— only  to  re¬ 
turn  a  moment  later  and  peep  round 
corners  and  doorways  and  giggle  and 
scream,  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had 
been  Europeans  of  the  same  class. 

Sidi  Boubikir  passed  from  room  to 
room  of  his  great  establishment  and 
showed  some  of  its  treasures.  There 
were  great  piles  of  carpets,  and  vast 
quantities  of  furniture  that  must  have 
looked  out  at  one  time  in  their  history 
upon  the  crowds  that  throng  the  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Road.  I  saw  chairs, 
sofas,  bedsteads,  clocks  and  sideboards. 


All  must  have  been  brought  on  camels 
through  Dukala  and  Rahamna  to  Mar¬ 
rakesh,  and  were  left  to  fill  up  the 
countless  rooms  without  care  or  ar¬ 
rangement  though  their  owner’s  house 
must  hold  more  than  fifty  women  with¬ 
out  counting  servants.  Probably  when 
they  are  not  quarrelling,  or  dyeing 
their  finger-nails,  or  painting  their  faces 
after  a  fashion  that  is  far  from  pleas¬ 
ing  to  European  eyes,  the  ladies  of  the 
hareem  passed  their  days  lying  on  cush¬ 
ions,  playing  the  lute,  or  eating  sweet¬ 
meats. 

In  one  room  on  the  ground-fioor  there 
was  a  great  collection  of  mechanical 
toys.  Sidi  Boubikir  explained  that  the 
French  Commercial  Attach6  had 
brought  a  large  number  to  the  Sultan’s 
Palace  and  that  my  Lord  Abd-el-Aziz 
had  rejected  the  ones  before  us.  With 
the  curious  childish  simplicity  that  is 
found  so  often  among  the  Moors  in 
high  places,  Boubikir  insisted  upon 
winding  up  the  clockwork  apparatus 
of  nearly  all  the  toys.  Then  one  doll 
danced,  another  played  a  drum,  and  a 
third  went  through  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises;  the  toy  orchestra  played  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise,  while  from  every  nook  and 
corner  veiled  figures  stole  out  cautious¬ 
ly,  for  all  the  world  as  though  this 
room  in  a  Moorish  house  were  a  stage 
and  they  were  the  chorus  entering  mys¬ 
teriously  from  unexpected  places.  The 
old  man’s  merriment  was  very  real  and 
hearty,  so  genuine,  in  fact,  that  he  did 
not  notice  how  his  womenfolk  were  in¬ 
truding  until  the  last  note  sounded. 
Then  he  turned  round  and  the  swathed 
figures  disappeared  suddenly  as  ghosts 
at  cockcrow. 

Though  it  was  clear  that  Sidi  Boubi¬ 
kir  seldom  saw  half  the  rooms  through 
which  he  hurried  me,  the  passion  for 
building  that  seizes  all  rich  Moors  held 
him  fast.  He  was  adding  wing  after 
wing  to  his  vast  premises,  and  would 
doubtless  order  more  furniture  from 
London  to  fill  the  new  rooms.  No 
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Moor  knows  when  It  Is  time  to  call  a 
halt  and  deem  bis  house  complete,  and 
so  the  country  is  full  of  palaces  begun 
by  men  who  fell  from  power  or  died 
leaving  the  work  unfinished.  The  late 
Grand  Vizier  Abu  Ahmad  left  a  palace 
nearly  as  big  as  the  Dar  Magbzen 
itself,  and  since  he  died  the  storks 
that  built  upon  the  fiat  roofs  have  been 
Its  only  occupants.  So  It  is  with  the 
gardens  whose  many  beauties  he  hoped 
to  enjoy.  I  rode  past  them  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  saw  all  manner  of  fruit-trees 
blossoming,  heard  birds  singing  in  their 
branches,  and  saw  young  storks  fishing 
in  the  little  pools  that  the  winter’s 
rains  had  left.  But  there  was  not  a 
single  gardener  there  to  tend  the 
ground  once  so  highly  cultivated,  and 
I  was  assured  that  the  terror  of  the 
Vizier’s  name  kept  even  the  hungry 
beggars  from  the  fruit  in  harvest-time. 

The  home  and  its  appointments  duly 
exhibited,  Sidi  Boubikir  led  the  way  to 
a  divan  in  a  well-cushioned  room  that 
opened  on  to  the  garden.  lie  clapped 
his  hands  and  a  small  regiment  of  fe¬ 
male  servants,  black  and  for  the  most 
part  uncomely,  arrived  to  prepare  din¬ 
ner.  One  brought  a  ewer,  another  a 
basin,  a  third  a  towel,  and  water  was 
poured  out  over  our  hands.  Tlien  a 
large  porcelain  bowl,  encased  in  strong 
basket-work  was  brought  by  a  fourth 
servant,  and  a  tray  of  fiat  loaves  of  fine 
wheat  by  a  fifth,  and  we  broke  bread 
and  said  the  Blsmillah  which  stands 
for  grace.  The  bowl  was  uncovered 
and  revealed  a  savory  stew  of  chicken 
with  sweet  lemon  and  olives,  a  very 
pleasing  sight  to  all  who  appreciate 
Eastern  cooking.  The  use  of  knives 
being  a  crime  against  the  Faith  and 
the  use  of  forks  and  spoons  unknown, 
we  plunged  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  into  the  bowl  and  sought 
what  pleased  us  best,  using  the  bread 
to  deal  with  the  sauce  of  the  stew.  It 
was  really  a  delicious  dish,  and  when 
later  In  the  afternoon  I  asked  my  host 


for  the  recipe  he  said  he  would  give  It 
to  me  If  I  would  fill  the  bowl  with 
Bank  of  England  notes.  I  bad  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  In  my  ignorance  of  the  full 
resources  of  Moorish  cookery  I  had  not 
come  out  with  sufficient  money. 

So  soon  as  the  charm  of  the  first 
bowl  palled.  It  was  taken  away  and 
others  followed  In  quick  succession, 
various  meats  and  eggs  being  served 
with  olives  and  spices  and  the  delicate 
vegetables  that  come  to  Southern  Mo¬ 
rocco  in  early  spring.  It  was  a  relief 
to  come  to  the  end  of  our  duties,  and, 
our  hands  washed  once  more,  to  digest 
the  meal  with  the  aid  of  green  tea 
served  with  mint.  Strong  drink  being 
forbidden  to  the  true  believer,  water 
only  was  served  with  the  dinner,  and  as 
it  was  brought  direct  from  the  Tenslft 
river  and  was  of  a  muddy,  red  color, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  touch  It. 
Sidi  Boubikir  was  in  excellent  spirits 
and  told  many  stories  of  his  earlier 
days,  of  his  dealings  with  Bashadors, 
his  quarrel  with  the  great  Kaid  Ben 
Daoud,  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Illegiti¬ 
mate  Men,  of  his  journey  to  Gibraltar, 
and  of  how  he  met  one  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs  there  and  tried  to  do  business 
with  him.  He  spoke  of  his  invest¬ 
ments  In  Consols  and  the  poor  return 
they  brought  him,  and  of  many  other 
matters  of  equal  moment. 

It  was  not  easy  to  realize  that  the 
man  who  spoke  so  brightly  and  lightly 
about  trivial  affairs  had  one  of  the 
keenest  intellects  in  the  country,  that 
he  had  the  secret  history  of  Its  politi¬ 
cal  intrigues  at  his  fingers’  ends,  that 
he  was  the  trusted  agent  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  and  lived  and  thrived 
surrounded  by  enemies.  So  far  as 
was  consistent  with  courtesy  I 
tried  to  direct  his  reminiscences  to¬ 
wards  politics,  but  he  kept  to  purely 
personal  matters  and  included  in  them 
a  story  of  his  attempt  to  bribe  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister,  to  whom  he  went  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  British  Mission  In 
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Marrakesh,  leading  two  mules  laden 
with  silver  dollars. 

“And  when  I  came  to  him,”  said  the 
old  man,  “I  said,  ‘By  Allah’s  Grace  I 
am  a  rich  man,  so  I  have  brought  you 
some  share  of  my  wealth.’  But  he 
would  not  even  count  the  bags.  He 
called  with  a  loud  voice  for  his  wife, 
and  cried  to  her:  ‘See  now  what  this 
son  of  a  camel-driver  would  do  to  me. 
He  would  give  me  his  miserable  mon¬ 
ey.’  And  then  in  very  great  anger  he 
drove  me  from  his  presence  and  bade 

Macmillan's  Magaalne. 


me  never  come  near  him  again  bearing 
a  gift.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  man 
like  that,  to  whom  Allah  had  given  the 
wisdom  to  become  a  Bashador  and  the 
foolishness  to  reject  a  present?  Two 
mules,  remember,  and  each  one  with  as 
many  bags  of  Spanish  dollars  as  it 
could  carry.  Truly  the  ways  of  your 
Bashadors  are  past  belief.’’ 

I  agreed  heartily  with  Sidl  Boubikir; 
a  day’s  discourse  would  not  have  made 
clear  any  other  aspect  of  the  case. 

8.  L.  Bensusan. 


FRANZ  VON  LENBACH. 


An  artist  passed  away  in  Munich  on 
the  0th  of  May,  of  whom  an  eminent 
Art  historian  wrote  as  follows  on  the 
morrow  of  his  death:— 

A  life  has  come  to  an  end,  rich  and 
beautiful  as  that  of  no  second  Artist 
of  our  time.  Lenbach  towered  above 
our  bourgeois  age,  like  some  scion  of 
those  distant  days  when  Artists  mixed 
on  an  equality  with  Kings,  when  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  pick  up  the  brush  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hand  of  a  Titian,  and 
Rubens  rode  through  the  city  of  Ant¬ 
werp  decked  in  a  chain  of  gold.* 

The  Art  world  In  Germany  forgot 
for  the  moment  Its  petty  envies  and 
Jealousies,  and  Joined  in  with  the  spirit 
of  Shakespeare’s  noble  words  which— 
as  If  coined  anew  for  the  occasion- 
burst  forth  simultaneously  from  the 
■whole  German  Press:  “Take  him  for 
all  in  all  he  was  a  Man,  we  shall  not 
look  upon  bis  like  again.’’ 

According  to  that  acute  observer  of 
national  life,  Gustave  le  Bon,*  the 
true  artist, 

*  Richard  Mother,  on  Franz  von  Lenbach— 
“Frankfurter  Zeitung,”  May  8th,  1904. 


whether  Poet,  architect,  or  painter— 
possesses  the  magic  faculty  of  expres¬ 
sing  in  bis  syntheses  the  soul  of  an 
epoch  and  of  a  race.  Very  impression¬ 
able,  very  unconscious,  thinking  more 
especially  In  images  and  reasoning  but 
little,  Artists  are  at  certain  epochs  the 
faithful  mirrors  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live;  their  works  are  the  most 
exact  documents  to  which  recourse 
can  be  had  with  a  view  to  evoking  a 
vanished  civilization.  They  are  too 
unconscious  not  to  be  sincere,  and  too 
much  impressed  by  their  surroundings 
not  to  give  faithful  expression  to  the 
ideas,'  sentiments,  needs  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  their  environment 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  Franz 
von  Lenbach  Germany  possessed  one 
of  those  rare  artists  who  reflect  the  soul 
of  an  epoch,  for  his  work  will  hand 
down  to  coming  generations  the  domi¬ 
nant  personalities  of  a  glorious  period 
In  German  history.  Prince  Bismarck 
went  out  of  his  way  to  declare  that  it 
pleased  him  to  feel  that  he  would  be 
known  hereafter  by  Ineans  of  Len- 
bach’s  portraits. 

The  story  of  Lenbach’s  humble  par- 

»  “The  Psychology  of  Peoples.”  By  Gustave 
le  Bon.  Fisher  Unwin,  1899. 
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entage,  his  boyhood  in  the  Bavarian 
village  of  Schrobenhausen,  his  early 
struggles  and  prompt  achievement  of 
renown,  Is  widely  known.  One  day, 
some  years  ago,  when  driving  out  with 
Princess  Bismarck  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Varzin,  the  carriage  passed  a  cot¬ 
tage  on  the  wall  of  which  a  mason 
was  working.  Lenbach  turned  to  the 
Princess,  and,  with  that  wistful  smile 
of  his,  said:  “Just  look  at  that  man. 
Princess.  I,  too,  was  once  at  work 
like  that  poor  fellow.” 

Lenbach’s  father  was  a  village 
builder  with  a  large  family.  His 
charge  for  drawing  up  the  plan  of  a 
cottage  was  about  one  florin— or  one 
shilling  and  eightpence  in  English 
money.  So  it  may  well  have  been 
within  the  functions  of  his  gifted  son 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  occasionally 
with  brick  and  mortar.  He  told  me 
that  he  lived  on  less  than  a  pound  a 
month  during  the  days  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Long  before  he  died,  the 
peasant’s  son  had  become,  what  Tizl- 
ano  Vecelllo  was  once  before  him, 
“The  painter  of  kings  and  a  king 
among  painters.”  But  even  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Lenbach’s  scope  of  activity 
is  Inadequate.  For  the  painter  of 
kings  in  his  case  did  not  include  the 
court  painter,  but  the  term  comprised 
the  limning  of  those  for  whom  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  has  coined  the  beautiful, 
untranslatable  term  of  “Gelstesheroen”: 
Heroes  of  the  Mind.  These  were  In¬ 
deed  the  only  kings  of  whom  Lenbach 
would  have  cared  to  be  called  the 
painter.  He  was  not  Impressed  by 
rank,  and  though  he  had  probably 
painted  more  exalted  personages  than 
any  other  artist  of  his  time,  he  had 
refused  almost  as  many  commissions 
as  he  accepted.  He  declined  an  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  III.  to 
come  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  was 
present  when  he  likewise  declined  a 
telegraphic  summons  to  come  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  paint  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  Show¬ 


ing  me  the  telegram  he  said,  “Let  him 
come  to  Munich.” 

The  extraordinary  position  Lenbach 
occupied  in  the  social  and  artistic 
world  of  Germany  was  due  almost  as 
much  to  his  strong  character  as  to  his 
eminence  as  an  artist.  Forty  years 
ago  a  German  Art  critic  thus  described 
the  impression  Lenbach  made  upon 
him:— 

Although  not  endowed  with  engag¬ 
ing  manners,  there  was  something  in 
the  peculiar,  piercing,  yet  meditative, 
glance  of  this  intellectual,  Mephisto- 
phelian  flgure  which  produced  an  im¬ 
mediate  impression.  Simple  and  dig- 
nifled  withal;  retiring  and  yet  boldly 
self-conscious,  the  nonchalant,  almost 
disdainful,  manner  of  speaking  of  this 
young  man  was  very  striking.  You 
could  see  at  a  glance  that  he  was 
neither  In  harmony  with  himself  nor 
with  his  surroundings.  His  demeanor 
betrayed  the  uneasy,  dissatisfied  rest¬ 
lessness  of  an  ideal  nature,  strenuously 
calling  for  the  highest  attainable 
standard  from  the  outer  world  as  well 
as  from  himself.  Poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  he  would  have  accepted  or  de¬ 
clined  the  gift  of  a  Kingdom  with 
equal  equanimity.  There  was  a  natu¬ 
ral  distinction  about  the  man;  he 
never  appeared  to  be  excited  or  flur¬ 
ried,  much  less  carried  away  by  feel¬ 
ing.  And  yet  beneath  outward  calm, 
a  perfect  discipline  of  self-control,  you 
could  still  discern  a  burning  ardor  of 
temperament  and  conviction  lurking 
.  within.  All  this  caused  him  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  fascinating  influence  over  many 
others  besides  myself. 

Lenbach  was  one  of  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  great  artists  who  followed 
through  life  the  full  bent  of  an  artistic 
temperament,  without  suffering  ship¬ 
wreck  in  the  process;  standing  here  in 
marked  contrast  to  Rembrandt,  the 
genius  with  whom  he  has  been  most 
often  compared.  During  the  critical 
period  in  which  many  talented  men 
nurse  their  chances  of  “getting  on”  in 
the  world,  Lenbach,  whether  in  Rome, 
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Vienna  or  Madrid— whilst  working  as 
hard  as  only  the  strong  can  work— yet 
led  a  high-strung  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  composed  of  lovely  women  and 
cultured  men.  Heedless  of  the  mor¬ 
row,  he  breasted  the  flood  of  fancy  and 
passion  on  the  fuh  tide  of  a  happy-go- 
lucky  existence.  Few  are  privileged 
to  wander  with  impunity  under  the 
figurative  palm  tree,  where  endless  pit- 
falls,  the  searchings  of  a  morbid  sensi¬ 
bility,  await  unwary  genius.  But  the 
aesthetic  refinement,  the  innate 
strength— what  Carlyle  would  have 
called  the  “valor”  of  the  man-carried 
him  through  all  aud  brought  him  at 
last  safely  into  the  haven  of  home  life. 
There,  with  his  devoted  wife  and  their 
children  around  them,  he  worked  to 
the  last,  harder  and  more  successfully 
than  ever,  excelling  the  productions  of 
his  earlier  years  in  richness  of  color  as 
well  as  in  power  of  composition  and 
execution.  The  work  of  his  last  pe¬ 
riod  surprised  even  those  who  had  been 
his  life-long  admirers.  His  portrait  of 
Leo  XIII.  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
to  be  the  finest  rendering  of  a  Pontiff 
since  Raphael  limned  Julius  II.  and 
Velasquez  painted  Innocent  X. 

Somebody  once  asked  Lenbach  what 
might  be  his  price  for  a  portrait.  “That 
all  depends,”  he  replied.  “From  20,000 
marks  which  I  may  ask,  down  to  5,000 
marks,  which  I  may  be  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  painting  an  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  face.”  This  an¬ 
swer  supplies  a  key  to  the  character  of 
the  man.  It  illustrates  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  money  where  his  artistic  in¬ 
stincts  were  called  into  play. 

In  many  cases  he  was  able  to  ask 
practically  what  he  liked.  Yet  he 
never  went  beyond  a  certain  figure, 
which  was  considerably  less  than  ru¬ 
mor  credits  certain  English,  French 
and  American  artists  with  getting  for 
their  work.  He  told  me  that  he  dis¬ 
liked  asking  what  he  considered  to  be 
an  excessive  price,  even  when  certain 


of  obtaining  it.  Where  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  price  was  offered  to  induce 
him  to  reconsider  a  previous  refusal, 
he  never  went  back  upon  it.  He  once 
mentioned  the  exact  amount  which  the 
German  Emperor  had  paid  for  a  por¬ 
trait.  It  was  not  excessive,  and  I 
said  as  much.  But  Lenbach  replied 
that  it  was  ample,  that  he  was  well 
paid,  and  that  he  would  not  have  cared 
to  accept  more.  He  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  receiving  more  than  he  thought 
his  work  was  fairly  worth. 

As  a  rule,  Royal  personages  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  though  there  were  ex¬ 
ceptions.  There  was  little  in  them 
that  interested  him;  and  even  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  strange  to  say, 
they  are  not  always  satisfactory  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  want  too  much  for  their 
money  and  are  diflicult  to  please.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  etiquette  which  surrounds 
them  is  tedious.  Lenbach  was  willing 
to  suppress  his  Individuality  for  days 
together  when  in  contact  with  exact¬ 
ing  genius,  but  it  was  irksome  to  him 
to  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  the  presence 
of  royal  mediocrity. 

A  wealthy  friend  of  mine  wanted 
Lenbach  to  paint  his  wife’s  portrait, 
and,  as  I  was  going  to  Munich,  asked 
me  to  make  the  suggestion  to  him. 
“What  does  his  wife  look  like?”  queried 
Lenbach.  I  gave  a  flattering  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lady,  but  Lenbach  was  not 
in  a  humor  to  do  business.  He  was  in 
one  of  those  moods  in  which  he  felt  it 
to  be  almost  an  artistic  degradation  to 
paint  anybody  merely  because  they 
were  prepared  to  pay  for  the  job.  “Tell 
him,”  he  said,  “that  you  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  matter  to  me.  That  is  the 
easiest  way  to  get  out  of  it;  besides,  I 
am  busy  painting  my  little  girl.” 

His  dealings  with  possible  clients  did 
not  always  pass  off  so  smoothly  as  this 
particular  one,  for  although  Incapable 
of  intentionally  causing  pain,  he  was 
sometimes  unable  to  repress  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  speak  his  mind.  If  provoked  to 
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>do  so.  A  Berlin  banker  once  asked  him 
point  blank  what  he  would  charge  for 
painting  his  portrait.  Lenbach  men¬ 
tioned  an  unusually  large  sum— this 
being  a  playful  trick  of  his  when  dis¬ 
inclined  for  a  Job,  to  avoid  being 
obliged  to  give  a  direct  refusal.  “But 
surely  that  is  too  much?”  blurted  out 
the  close-fisted  millionaire.  “I  bought 
a  portrait  which  you  painted  of  Prince 
Bismarck  for  less  than  half  that  price.” 
“That  may  be,”  replied  Lenbach,  quiet¬ 
ly.  “It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  por¬ 
tray  him;  but  surely,  Herr  X - ,  with¬ 

out  offence,  you  do  not  imagine  that  it 
would  be  an  equal  pleasure  to  me  to 
paint  you.” 

Sympathy  and  antipathy  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  of  an  artistic  nature 
were  strong  infiuences  with  him.  Some 
years  ago  a  few  friends  of  Professor 
Virchow  intended  to  present  him  with 
his  portrait,  and  approaching  Lenbach 
with  a  view  to  his  accepting  the  com¬ 
mission,  asked  what  his  price  would 
be.  Lenbach  declared  that  he  would 
consider  it  an  honor  to  paint  the  great 
scientist’s  portrait,  and  named  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  sum,  but  added  that 
if  Professor  Virchow  had  not  been  such 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  he  would  have  been  only  too 
pleased  to  paint  his  portrait  for  noth¬ 
ing. 

When  he  had  struck  a  bargain  he 
often  made  his  sitter  a  present  in  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  pastel  sketch,  or  even  a  fin¬ 
ished  painting.  I  doubt  if  an  artist 
has  ever  lived  who  gave  away  so  much 
in  money  value  of  his  own  work  as  this 
e.xtraordinary  man.  For  even  his  fugi¬ 
tive  sketches,  the  work  of  a  few  hours, 
fetch  high  prices.  He  scarcely  had  a 
friend  to  whom  he  did  not  at  one  time 
or  another  present  one  or  more  valu¬ 
able  specimens  of  his  work.  To  those 
to  whom  he  was  specially  attached,  for 
instance  Prince  Bismarck,  he  presented 
priceless  portraits  in  oil.  If  a  face 
Interested  him  he  would  make  a  sketch 


of  it  and  when  finished  give  it  to  the 
owner.  If  a  countenance  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  artistic  ‘sense,  he  would 
evince  no  desire  to  reproduce  it— even 
though  it  were  that  of  an  Intimate 
friend.  In  such  cases,  however,  he 
would  still  gratify  his  gift-giving  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  surprise  his  friend  with 
the  offer  of  a  sketch  of  Bismarck  or 
of  some  beautiful  woman.  Anything 
as  long  as  he  could  give  pleasure  to 
those  around  him. 

Lenbach’s  generosity  was  of  a  prince¬ 
ly  kind  and,  indeed,  boundless.  It 
was,  as  already  stated,  partly  an  out¬ 
come  of  the  enjoyment  it  afforded  him 
to  give  pleasure  to  others,  partly  also 
of  the  Infiuence  of  the  two  mainsprings 
of  his  artistic  nature:  his  love  of  the 
characteristic  in  man  and  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  woman.  The  following  is  an 
authentic  Instance  of  the  latter:— One 
day  a  gentleman  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  girl  came  to  see  him  at  his 
studio  in  Rome.  They  turned  out  to 
be  a  Venetian  banker  of  the  name  of 
Rombo  and  his  daughter  Annina.  After 
admiring  everything,  they  gave  the 
painter  a  cordial  invitation  to  be  sure 
to  come  to  Venice  and  pay  them  a  visit. 
Passing  through  Venice  some  time 
afterwards,  Lenbach  met  them  again 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
paint  the  daughter.  The  preliminaries 
were  soon  arranged,  when  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  hitch  presented  Itself.  Signor  Rom¬ 
bo  was  desirous  of  arranging  the  price 
he  was  to  pay  for  his  daughter’s  por¬ 
trait;  when,  to  his  surprise,  Lenbach 
insisted  on  painting  her  for  nothing.  He 
said  it  was  no  labor  to  him  to  paint  a 
head  of  such  classical  beauty,  but  an 
enjoyment  which  would  yield  him  un¬ 
told  artistic  gratification  and  for  which 
he  could  take  no  payment  whatever. 
Signor  Rombo  declined  to  accept  such 
a  present  and  Insisted  on  paying  for 
the  portrait.  As  both  sides  proved  ob¬ 
stinate  the  matter  fell  through,  and  the 
lady  in  question— to-day  the  renowned 
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Venetian  beauty  quite  recently  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  German  Emperor  and 
known  to  the  world  as  Countess  Moro- 
slni— w’as  denied  the  privilege  of  being 
immortalized  on  canvas  by  Lenbach. 

This  story  mlgJt  well  seem  incredi¬ 
ble,  or  it  might  be  suspected,  at  least, 
that  some  undisclosed  item  altered  its 
true  import,  were  it  not  that  authentic 
instances  are  positively  without  end 
of  Lenbach’s  lavish  prodigality  where 
his  artistic  instincts  were  called  into 
play.  So  much  so,  that  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  his  record  in  this 
respect  might  well  marvel  how  he  was 
ever  able  to  make  the  amount  of  mon¬ 
ey  he  did— seeing  how  much  he  gave 
away.  Happily,  however,  his  mar¬ 
vellous  industry,  his  capacity  for  work, 
was  on  a  par  with  his  generosity.  Even 
by  accepting  payment  for  about  half, 
or  let  me  say,  two-thirds  of  what  he 
painted— the  rest  being  given  away— he 
was  yet  able  to  earn  a  handsome  in¬ 
come,  to  support  a  number  of  his  poor 
relatives,  and  to  leave  his  wife  and 
children  adequately  provided  for. 

To  say  that  the  magnanimity  of  the 
man  was  now  and  then  not  appreciated 
is  only  to  state  a  common  experience  of 
human  nature,  but  it  was  also  abused 
by  some  whose  wealth  and  high  station 
should  have  rendered  such  a  thing  im¬ 
possible.  During  bis  sojourn  in  Rome 
in  the  early  eighties,  a  friend  one  day 
brought  a  lady  to  visit  his  studio 
whose  beauty  made  a  great  Impression 
upon  him— a  by  no  means  unusual  oc¬ 
currence.  Although  Lenbach  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  commissions  at  the  time, 
he  yet  threw  everything  on  one  side 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
sketch  of  so  lovely  an  apparition.  The 
lady  came  again  and  again,  and  before 
many  days  had  passed  Lenbach  had 
dashed  off  four  separate  portraits  of 
her.  In  bis  enthusiasm  he  packed 
them  up  and  sent  them  to  her  hotel, 
with  a  few  lines  begging  her  to  honor 
him  by  accepting  what  it  had  afforded 


him  so  much  artistic  gratification  to 
produce;  a  present,  which  at  the  rate 
he  was  readily  paid  for  his  work,  rep¬ 
resented  a  money  value  of  about  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  lady’s  husband, 
an  American  millionaire,  felt  that  such 
a  present  required  a  quid  pro  quo  and 
sent  the  artist  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds. 
Lenbach  returned  the  cheque,  but  the 
portraits  did  not  come  back. 

To  be  in  Lenbach’s  confidence  was  to 
enlarge  one’s  knowledge  of  the  mean¬ 
ness  underlying  the  pomp  and  glitter 
of  the  great  international  world  of  So¬ 
ciety.  To  know  him  intimately  was  to 
marvel  at  the  self-restraint  of  a  noble 
nature  which  never  allowed  itself  to 
utter  a  word  in  anger  or  complaint  of 
human  turpitude. 

Although  Lenbach  did  not. speak  a 
word  of  English,  he  had  a  great  liking 
for  England.  He  called  London  “beau¬ 
tiful.”  When  In  need  of  a  holiday  he 
repeatedly  took  it  by  coming  straight 
from  Munich  to  London  for  a  few  days. 
He  studiously  avoided  seeing  anybody, 
although  people  were  ever  anxious  to 
meet  him.  In  October,  1894,  he  came 
over  to  see  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Mas¬ 
ters  at  the  Grafton  Gallery.  He 
stayed  here  a  week,  and,  except  that  I 
took  him  to  hear  my  friend,  James  M. 
Coward,  play  the  organ— an  Instrument 
he  loved,  and  of  which  he  declared  Mr. 
Coward  to  be  the  best  player  he  had 
ever  heard— he  literally  spoke  to  no 
living  soul  outside  my  family  during 
his  stay.  He  told  me  that  be  had 
more  than  enough  of  Society  In  his  own 
country. 

He  came  to  England  to  commune 
with  the  great  dead,  to  delight  in  the 
work  which  they  had  left  behind  them. 
The  National  Gallery  was  the  “Kaaba’' 
of  his  English  Mecca,  and  after  he  bad 
worshipped  dally  at  Its  shrine  there 
came  the  Raphael  Cartoons  at  South 
Kensington,  the  Elgin  Marbles  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  Wallace  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Westminster  Abbey.  We  also 
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went  to  see  the  pictures  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Greenwich.  He  was  not 
particularly  struck  by  the  former— he 
did  not  care  much  for  Lely  or  Kneller. 
He  also  found  fault  with  the  shabby 
way  in  which  the  pictures  are  kept  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  was  more  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  Greenwich.  The 
National  Gallery  he  declared  to  be  in 
many  respects  the  finest  public  collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  in  the  world.  I  have 
taken  him  there  in  the  morning  and 
left  him  there  the  best  part  of  the  day. 
He  would  then  expatiate  endlessly  on 
the  glories  of  the  English  eighteenth 
century  portrait  painters.  But  his  ad¬ 
miration  was  not  restricted  to  those 
masters.  He  was  almost  as  eloquent 
in  his  appreciation  of  Constable  and 
Turner.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the 
best  work  of  Constable  and  Turner 
possessed  higher  merit  than  the  whole 
sum  of  landscape  painting  of  some 
countries.  In  fact,  he  did  not  think  the 
world  had  produced  their  equals.  How¬ 
ever,  his  keenest  sympathies  were  re¬ 
served  for  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 
He  envied  these  masters  the  beautiful 
women,  the  distinguished  looking  men 
that  had  sat  to  them.  He  was  amused 
when  I  told  him  that  they  were  not  al¬ 
ways  appreciated  at  their  present  high 
value  in  England,  and  that  I  had  read 
somewhere  in  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
essays  how  Reynolds  was  compared 
to  his  disadvantage  with  some  second- 
rate  Italian.  Even  the  work  of  the 
lesser  lights  of  this  great  school,  such 
as  Romney,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Raeburn,  etc,,  Lenbach  held  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  the  best  contemporary  art; 
for  they  are  already  hallowed  by  the 
efilux  of  time,  according  to  him  the 
only  true  criterion  of  all  art.  For  all 

»  sir  Walter  Armstrong,  director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  and  author  of  the 
“Lives  of  Velasquez  and  of  Gainsborough,” 
does  not  believe  In  Lenbach’s  modest  es¬ 
timate  of  his  own  powers,  for  he  writes  me  as 
follows:— 

“I  do  not  believe  in  Lenbach’s  estimate  of 


that  he  believed  that  the  enormous 
prices  which  their  work  fetches  to-day 
are  exaggerated  and  will  not  last;  par¬ 
ticularly  as  many  of  the  pictures  are 
not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Of  living  English  artists  I  recall  his 
appreciative  reference  to  Orchardson, 
and  particularly  to  G.  F.  Watts.  But 
in  general  he  dwelt  upon  the  ephemeral 
character  of  the  art  products  of  our 
time,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  he 
believed  destined  to  pass  away,  or  at 
least  to  be  priced  hereafter  at  about 
the  cost  of  their  frames. 

“What  makes  you  think  that  such 
will  be  their  fate?’’  I  asked.  “Well,’’ 
he  replied,  “you  have  only  to  judge  for 
yourself  by  bearing  in  mind  that  com¬ 
paratively  little  has  come  down  to  us 
of  the  artistic  work  of  the  past.  All 
the  rest  has  disappeared.  Besides,’’ 
he  added,  “take  the  experience  of  our 
own  lifetime.  What  is  left  to-day  of 
many  of  the  reputations  of  thirty 
years  ago?  Look  at  Germany,  for 
instance,  where  are  K.  .  .  and  M.  .  . 
and  many  others  to-day?’’ 

“Well,  then,”  I  continued,  “if  you 
have  so  small  an  opinion  of  the  art  of 
the  present  time  what  do  you  think 
is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  your  own 
work?” 

“As  for  that,”  he  replied:- 

I  think  I  may  possibly  have  a  chance 
of  living;  but  only  if  Individualization 
or  Characterization  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  quality  of  permanent  value 
in  a  picture.  This,  however,  I  shall 
never  know,  for  it  can  only  be  ad¬ 
judged  by  posterity.  If  that  verdict 
should  prove  unfavorable,  then  my 
work,  too,  will  perish  with  the  rest — 
for  it  cannot  compare  on  their  lines 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  past.* 

himself  that  his  only  hope  of  living  lies  in  his 
power  of  characterization,  a  gift  which  he 
shares  with  many  a  forgotten  face  painter.  I 
think  he  has  n  far  better  chance  through  the 
general  balance  and  concentration  of  bis  de¬ 
sign,  above  all  by  the  power  of  bis  personality 
as  it  influenced  his  work.  He  probably  meant 
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“How  do  you  account  for  it,”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  this  particular  English 
School  of  Art  painters,  which  you  are 
so  fond  of,  is  of  such  supreme  excel¬ 
lence?” 

“Well,”  he  replied:— 

You  see,  men  like  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough  led  very  different  lives 
to  what  artists  do  now-a-days.  They 
threw  their  whole  heart  into  their 
work,  and  even  when  they  were  most 
productive  they  were  imbued  with 
sincerity  and  a  rare  power  of  concen¬ 
tration.  Theirs  was  a  dignity  which 
is  foreign  to  our  impressionable,  noisy 
age.  Thus,  somehow,  they  possessed 
the  secret  of  creating  the  beautiful. 

It  was  one  of  Lenbach’s  pet  ideas 
that  there  is  little  character  in  our  age, 
which  is  bereft  of  color,  costume  and 
symbolism.  Fashion  forces  us  all  to  don 
the  dull,  featureless  garb  of  mediocrity 
—so  that  the  Pope  and  the  chimney¬ 
sweep  are  the  only  two  people  left 
whose  dress  bespeaks  the  character  of 
their  calling. 

In  the  course  of  our  wanderings  we 
went  to  look  at  the  house  once  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  Leices¬ 
ter  Square,  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  which  (it  was  tenanted  by  an  auc¬ 
tioneer)  saddened  him.  “How  can 
such  a  wealthy  country  thus  neglect 
the  mementoes  of  her  great  men?”  he 
exclaimed.  Passing  along  Piccadilly 
he  saw  an  artist’s  palette  in  a  shop 
window  ticketed  up  as  having  once  be¬ 
longed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  he 
begged  me  to  go  in  and  enquire  what 
they  would  take  for  it.  “It  is  not  for 
sale,”  was  the  answer.  “Try  again,” 
Lenbach  urged;  “Offer  them  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  for  it.”  I  did  so,  but  to 
no  purpose.  It  was  an  heirloom  of 
the  firm,  I  was  told,  which  is  still  the 
selfsame  one  which  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  when  in  Long  Acre,  sold 

to  inclnde  sestbetlc  treatment  in  the  term  he 
nsed.  In  that  case  I  should  endorse  what  he 
said.” 


colors  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
name  over  the  shop  was  Roberson. 

“Surely,”  I  said,  “that  is  a  ridiculous 
price  to  give  for  a  bit  of  old  wooden 
board.”  “Oh,  no,”  Lienbach  replied:- 

Reynolds  was  one  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  all  time.  And  he  was  not 
only  a  great  painter,  but  a  most  able 
literary  exponent  of  Art  as  well.  His 
“Discourses”  are  still  the  best  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  principles  of  Art  we 
can  refer  to.  The  English  of  the 
Eighteenth  century  stand  on  a  par 
with  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  Spain 
and  Holland.  The  French  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  all  their  boasted  artistic 
qualities,  have  never  produced  such  a 
man  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

One  day  we  visited  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts’ 
studio  in  Melbury  Road.  On  leaving 
I  asked  Lenbach  what  might  be  his 
opinion  of  Mr.  Watts  as  an  artist?  He 
replied,  “Reynolds  was  a  child  of  na¬ 
ture,  Watts  is  one  of  nature’s  neph¬ 
ews”:  a  differentiation  which  still 
placed  Watts  in  Lenbach’s  estimation 
far  above  the  most  popular  contempo¬ 
rary  art,  among  the  immortals.  What 
particularly  excited  Lenbach’s  regard 
for  Watts,  and  also  for  Burne  Jones 
was,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever 
swerved  a  hair’s  breadth  from  their 
artistic  ideals  for  the  sake  of  making 
money.  They  stood  above  the  mere 
pursuit  of  gain.  Lenbach  had  made 
too  much  money  himself  to  think  un¬ 
kindly  of  others  who  had  been  equally 
successful;  but  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  point  beyond  which  no  artist  can 
go  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  without  jeop¬ 
ardizing  whatever  chance  he  might 
possess  of  producing  work  of  lasting 
value.  To  be  “Zu  sehr  Kauffmann,” 
too  much  of  the  huckster,  was  the  dan¬ 
ger:  “the  rock  of  the  Charlatan.”  he 
said,  “For  in  Art  as  in  other  impera¬ 
tive  matters  the  Biblical  words  applied 
with  peculiar  force:  ‘For  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?’  ” 
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The  Lonuon  crowd  excited  the  Inter¬ 
est  of  this  close  observer  of  human 
character;  but  the  sight  of  the  number 
of  dirty,  shabbily-dressed  people  we 
met  in  the  streets  repelled  him.  It 
filled  his  sensitive  nature  with  pain. 
The  slums  within  a  few  minutes’  walk 
of  Westminster  Abbey  drew  from  him 
the  remark  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  such  ugliness  could  have  existed 
at  all  at  a  time  when  architects  lived 
capable  of  creating  such  beautiful 
structures,  of  composing  In  stone  with 
such  sincerity  and  reverence. 

One  night  we  went  to  a  music-hall. 
The  place  called  forth  the  dry  com¬ 
ment:  “Cads  on  the  stage— -cads  in  the 
audience.’’  The  vulgarity  of  the  crowd 
shocked  him.  The  squalor  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
as  seen  from  the  railway-carriages  on 
the  South  London  lines,  had  such  a 
saddening  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
could  not  get  over  the  memory  of  it 
for  days.  He  even  recurred  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  long  afterwards  when  I  visited 
him  in  Munich:— 

There  must  be  an  untold  amount  of 
misery  amid  all  this  wealth.  But  after 
all,  the  English  have  done  great  work 
in  the  past,  not  only  in  Art.  They 
have  given  much  humor  to  the  world. 
(Sie  haben  der  Welt  viel  Humor 
gegeben.)  A  pity  they  seem  to  want 
everything  for  themselves  and  be¬ 
grudge  us  Germans  our  rising  com¬ 
merce,  our  insignificant  Colonial  pos¬ 
sessions. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1903,  I 
spent  a  few  days  with  Lenbach  In  Mu¬ 
nich  for  the  last  time.  He  had  almost 
recovered  from  the  partial  seizure  of 
twelve  months  before,  and  had  just 
finished  a  portrait  of  General  W’’ood- 
ford.  United  States  Ambassador  at  Ma¬ 
drid.  And  according  to  all  accounts  his 
powers  of  portraiture  showed  no  de¬ 
cline  whatever.  One  afternoon  we 
went  together  by  train  to  the  Starn- 
berg  Lake,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of 


which,  in  sight  of  the  snow-clad  Alps, 
he  was  having  a  stately  villa  built 
after  the  design  of  his  friend,  Gabriel 
von  Seidl.  He  told  me  that  he  thought 
he  was  now  on  the  point  of  realizing 
the  supreme  ambition  of  his  life— name¬ 
ly,  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  Art 
for  Its  own  sake— that  is  to  say,  to 
work  without  thinking  about  money: 
to  paint  landscapes  and  beautiful  chil¬ 
dren.  For  this  strong  man,  who  had 
stood  erect  in  the  presence  of  more 
monarchs  than  many  a  high-born  cour¬ 
tier  crawls  before  In  a  life-time,  had 
always  remained  “ein  Natur  Kind,’’  an 
unspoilt  child  of  nature.  And  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  a  voice  seemed  to  call 
unto  him  and  Inspire  his  artistic  soul 
with  the  words  of  Our  Saviour:  “Suf¬ 
fer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.’’  Alas!  it  was  or¬ 
dained  not  to  be;  for  Lenbach  was 
shortly  afterwards  struck  down  by  the 
illness  of  which  he  died. 

I  have  left  myself  no  scope  to  dwell 
upon  the  varied  intellectual  gifts  of  this 
favored  son  of  the  Bavarian  hills.  To 
tell  of  the  humor  which  sparkled  from 
his  lips  and  found  a  lasting  record  in 
hundreds  of  vivacious  anecdotes;  how, 
whilst  disdaining  the  arts  of  an  orator, 
he  yet  succeeded  In  swaying  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  few  trained  rhetoricians  could 
do,  and  Impressed  his  strong  will  upon 
his  surroundings.  But  above  all,  his 
powers  of  organization  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life  made  him  the  centre 
—for  or  against — of  every  Art  move¬ 
ment  which  agitated  the  Bavarian  capi¬ 
tal.  To  him  was  mainly  due  the  con¬ 
ception,  as  well  as  the  erection,  of  the 
beautiful  Munich  Ktinstlerhaus. 

Lenbach  was  of  stately  stature  and 
powerful  build.  In  fact,  I  once  shocked 
his  devoted  wife  by  comparing  him  to 
a  gorilla.  But  he  understood  my  play¬ 
ful  reference  to  the  fierce,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  king  of  the  African  forests,  and 
smiled.  Everything  about  the  man  de- 
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noted  strength,  and  yet  refinement. 
Particularly  the  powerful  forehead,  the 
piercing  expression  of  his  luminous 
eyes,  which  at  times  took  a  haze  of 
tenderness  rare  even  In  a  woman.  His 
smile  was  set  off  by  the  possession  of 
faultless  white  teeth,  of  which  he  had 
not  lost  a  single  one.  He  used  to  call 
himself  ugly,  for  there  was  a  certain 

Tbe  OoDtempomr  Brrlew. 


ruggedness  about  his  strong  features 
which  one  finds  among  portraits  of  tbe 
Dutch  masters.  But  for  those  who 
can  read  aright  the  outward  expres¬ 
sion  of  great  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  tbe  proud  dignity  of  manliness, 
Lenbach  looked  what  he  was:  “  ‘Every 
inch  a  King’  among  men!” 

Sidney  Whitman. 


THAT  UNBLESSED  LAND  MESOPOTAMIA. 


We  were  encamped  in  the  Khan,  the 
native  inn  at  Severek,  a  dismal  town  in 
the  wilds  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
weather  and  the  depth  of  mud  made 
it  impossible  for  us  to  pitch  our  tents 
outside,  and  the  dirty,  windowless 
sheds  round  the  courtyard,  which  af¬ 
forded  the  only  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tion,  were  not  inviting,  so  we  had  fixed 
our  tent  in  a  covered  passage  by  tying 
the  ropes  to  the  pillars  supporting  the 
roof.  The  Zaptiehs  deputed  to  guard 
us  for  tbe  night  hung  about  the  door 
plying  our  Turkish  friend  Hassan  and 
the  Armenian  cook  Arten  with  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  our  sanity.  W’hy  should 
two  foreign  ladies  choose  the  depth  of 
winter  to  travel  between  Ourfa  and 
Diarbekr  along  the  caravan  route, 
which  had  been  long  deserted  owing  to' 
the  raids  of  the  Hamidiyeh  Kurds?  I 
bad  often  asked  myself  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  during  tbe  last  few  days,  but  bad 
not  yet  thought  of  an  answer. 

A  pale,  dishevelled  young  man  In 
eeml-European  clothes  slouched  Into 
the  courtyard  and  joined  the  group, 
Zaptiehs  spoke  roughly  to  him,  and  he 
gave  a  cringing  reply;  he  forced  his 
way  past  them  up  to  me. 

“Moi  parle  Frangais,”  he  said,  with 
an  aceent  corresponding  to  bis  gram¬ 
mar. 


“So  it  seems,”  I  answered  in  the  same 
language. 

“To-morrow  I  travel  with  you,”  he 
went  on. 

“Indeed!”  I  answered,  with  more  of 
interrogation  than  of  cordiality. 

“Yes,  you  and  my  mother  and  sisters 
will  go  in  an  araba”  (a  native  cart), 
“and  I  and  my  brother  will  ride  your 
horses.” 

I  made  a  closer  inspection  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  could  detect  no  signs  of 
insanity  to  harmonize  with  his  utter¬ 
ances. 

“Who  are  you?”  I  said. 

“I  am  an  Armenian,”  he  answered. 
“I  have  a  travelling  theatre;  we  want 
to  get  to  Diarbekr,  and  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  here  for  weeks  for  an  opportunity 
to  join  a  caravan.  The  road  is  so  un¬ 
safe  that  no  one  dares  pass  this  way 
now,  and  if  we  do  not  go  with  you 
we  may  be  here  for  months  yet.  Y'ou 
will  start  at  seven  to-morrow  morning, 
and  we  shall  do  thirteen  hours  to 
K - ” 

“We  shall  start  when  it  suits  us,”  I 
replied,  “and  stop  when  we  have  a 
mind.  We  never  travel  more  than 
eight  hours,  and  shall  not  do  the  regu¬ 
lar  stages  to  Diarbekr.  We  shall  be 
three  days  on  the  way.” 

“You  must  go  In  two  days,”  he  per- 
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filsted;  “we  cannot  afford  to  be  so  long 
on  the  road.” 

I  began  to  get  angry. 

“Go  away,  strange  young  man,”  I 
said,  “and  don’t  bother  me  any  more.” 

“I  will  have  everything  ready,”  he 
said. 

“You  may  make  your  own  arrange¬ 
ments  for  yourself,”  I  rejoined;  “If  you 
wish  to  follow  us  on  the  road  it  is  a 
public  way,  but  understand  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you;  we  start 
when  we  like,  stop  when  we  wish,  ride 
our  own  animals  and  call  our  souls  our 
own.” 

“My  soul  Is  Christian,”  he  said  anx¬ 
iously,  as  I  moved  off;  “are  you  not 
my  sister?” 

“Young  man,”  I  said,  sternly,  “we 
may  be  brothers  and  sisters  in  spirit, 
and  although  we  may  be  travelling 
along  the  same  road  to  heaven,  please 
understand  that  we  travel  to  Diarbekr 
on  our  own  horses  and  not  in  our  sis¬ 
ters’  arabas.” 

Next  morning  we  left  the  Khan  at 
sunrise,  and  outside  the  town  we  found 
the  whole  of  the  Armenian  theatre  party 
ready  to  accompany  us.  A  covered 
araba  concealed  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ters;  we  caught  glimpses  of  tawdry 
garments  and  towzelled  heads.  An¬ 
other  araba  was  piled  with  stage  scen¬ 
ery  and  cooking  pots;  three  or  four  men 
were  riding  mules,  and  there  were  an 
equal  number  on  foot.  The  men  were 
dressed  In  flimsy  cotton  coats  showing 
bright  green  or  red  waistcoats  under¬ 
neath,  and  tight  trousers  in  loud  check 
patterns;  they  wore  Italian  bandit-look¬ 
ing  hats,  and  their  shirts  seemed  to 
end  in  a  sort  df  frill  round  the  neck, 
suggesting  the  paper  which  ornaments 
the  end  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  The  whole 
get-up  seemed  singularly  inappropriate 
as  they  plunged  ankle  deep  through  the 
mud.  Patches  of  snow  lay^  in  the 
hollows  of  the  road,  a  furious  gale  was 
driving  sleet  at  right-angles  into  our 
faces,  it  was  bitterly  cold. 


We  rode  for  hours  through  a  dreary 
country  of  broken  gray  stones  with  no 
sign  of  vegetation  or  life  of  any  kind. 
At  last  we  arrived  at  a  collection  of 
tumble-down  deserted  huts,  built  of  the 
stones  lying  round,  and  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
until  we  were  actually  amongst  them. 
We  were  cold  and  wet,  and  had  hardly 
come  half-way  to  our  destination,  but 
as  neither  of  us  could  stand  long  hours 
In  the  saddle  without  rest  or  food,  we 
called  a  halt  here  to  recruit.  The  Zap- 
tiehs  forming  our  escort  begged  us  not 
to  stop;  they  could  not  understand  the 
strange  ways  of  these  mad  foreigners, 
who  not  only  travelled  in  such  weather, 
but  sat  down  to  picnic  in  it  Instead  of 
pushing  on  to  the  shelter  of  the  Khan 
at  the  journey’s  end.  But  we  were 
inexorable,  and  they  reluctantly  fas¬ 
tened  the  horses  on  the  sheltered  side 
of  remaining  walls,  against  which  they 
stood  with  their  backs  tightly  pressed, 
drawing  their  ragged  coats  closely 
round  them.  The  village  had  been  but 
lately  ransacked  and  destroyed  by  Ib¬ 
rahim  Pasha,  the  redoubtable  Kurdish 
chief;  he  was  still  abroad  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  any  detention  on  the  road 
Increased  the  chances  of  our  falling  in 
with  him  or  some  of  his  stray 
bands. 

The  knowledge  of  this  and  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  the  journey  made  the  men 
fretful  and  anxious.  We  picked  out  the 
least  dilapidated-looking  house,  and 
clambered  over  fallen  stones  and  half- 
razed  walls  until  we  found  a  roofless 
room  which  boasted  of  three  unde¬ 
stroyed  angles.  In  one  of  these  the 
cook  tried  to  make  a  Are  with  the 
last  remnants  of  charcoal;  we  huddled 
in  another  to  avoid.  If  we  could,  the 
blast  which  rushed  across  the  broken 
doorways  and  whistled  through  the 
chinks  of  the  rough  stone  walls.  The  ara¬ 
bas,  accompanied  by  their  bedraggled 
followers,  rumbled  heavily  past  us;  the 
noise  gradually  died  away  as  they  dis- 
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appeared  in  the  distance;  desolation 
reigned  on  all  sides;  the  howling  blast 
moaned  weird  echoes  of  destruction 
round  the  ruined  walls. 

We  managed  to  hoi)  enough  water  to 
make  tea;  and  then,  yielding  to  the 
men’s  protests,  we  mounted  and  rode 
on.  Hour  after  hour  passed;  the  driv¬ 
ing  wind  hurled  the  hailstones  like  a 
battery  of  small  shot  right  into  our 
faces;  the  rain  collected  in  small  pools 
in  the  folds  of  my  mackintosh,  and  I 
guided  their  descent  outwards  and 
downwards  with  the  point  of  my  rid¬ 
ing-whip.  The  drop  which  fell  inter¬ 
mittently  from  the  overflowing  brim 
of  my  hat  had  been  the  signal  for  a 
downward  bob  to  empty  the  contents, 
but  now  the  wet  had  soaked  through 
and  I  let  it  run  down  my  face  uncon¬ 
cernedly.  We  were  a  silent  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  band.  X.  rode  in  front  with 
her  chin  buried  in  her  coat-collar.  Her 
face  was  screwed  up  in  her  endeavor 
to  face  the  elements;  the  hump  in  her 
shoulders  betokened  resigned  misery. 
The  soldiers’  heads  were  too  enveloped 
to  allow  any  study  of  their  expressions, 
but  the  outward  aspect  of  their  bodies 
was  a  suABcient  indication  of  their  in¬ 
ward  feelings:  the  very  outline  of  their 
soaked  and  tattered  garments  bespoke 
discomfort  and  dejection. 

The  pale-faced  little  officer,  straight 
from  the  military  school  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  urged  his  horse  alongside  mine. 
“Xazil,”  he  said.  It  was  a  laconic 
method,  essentially  Turkish,  of  saying 
“How”— i.  e.,  “How  are  you?”  “How’s 
everything?”  “Khassta”  (“Ill”),  I  an¬ 
swered.  “Aman,”  he  groaned.  “Kach 
Saat  daha?”  I  asked  (“How  many  hours 
more?”).  “Yarem  Saat,  Inshallah.  Bak, 
Khan  bourada”  (“Half  an  h«ur,  Inshal¬ 
lah.  Look,  the  Khan  is  there”). 

I  raised  my  head  to  follow  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  pointed  whip;  the  jerk 
sent  a  trickle  of  wet  down  the  back  of 
my  neck  and  the  rain  blinded  my  eyes. 
I  dropped  my  head  again:  it  was  not 


worth  while  battling  the  elements  even- 
to  look  upon  our  approaching  haven  of 
rest.  I  was  too  familiar  with  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  country  to  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  scenery;  it  had  not 
altered  at  all  for  many  days.  If  you  ' 

looked  in  front  you  saw  an  endless 
tract  of  slightly  undulating  country, 
the  surface  of  which  was  a  mass  of 
stones;  there  were  stones  to  the  right, 
there  were  stones  to  the  left,  there  were 
stones  behind;  you  rode  over  stones,  j 

slippery,  broken,  loose,  sliding  stones; 
and  now  stones,  stones  of  hail 
were  hurled  at  you  from  the 

heavens  above.  The  very  bread  1 

we  had  eaten  for  our  midday  meal  1 

seemed  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature 
of  the  country;  I  had  accidentally 
dropped  my  share,  and  had  to  hunt  for 
it,  indistinguishable  among  the  other 
particles  on  the  ground.  We  were 
rapidly  turning  into  stones  ourselves:  ! 

one  seemed  to  be  riding  on  a  huge,  dry  | 

river  bed,  the  waters  of  which  had  ‘ 

been  drawn  up  into  the  heavens  and 
were  now  being  let  down  again  by  de¬ 
grees. 

The  officer  gave  an  order  to  a  Zap- 
tieh;  the  man  tightened  the  folds  of  his 
cloak  round  him,  wound  the  ends  of 
his  kafiyeh  into  his  collar,  and  digging 
his  heels  into  the  sides  of  his  white 
mule,  darted  suddenly  ahead.  The 
crick  in  the  back  of  my  neck  made  it 
too  painful  for  me  to  turn  my  head  to 
look,  but  this  must  mean  that  we  were 
near  the  Khan,  and  that  he  had  gone 
on  to  announce  our  arrival.  Visions  ' 

of  being  otherwise  seated  than  in  a 
saddie  faintly  loomed  my  brain;  I 
hardly  dared  wander  on  to  thoughts  of 
a  fire  and  something  hot  to  drink.  We 
turned  at  right-angles  off  the  track  and 
plunged  into  a  bed  of  mud  which  led 
up  to  the  door  of  a  great  square  bar¬ 
rack-looking  building  with  a  low  flat 
roof  and  a  general  air  of  desolation. 

The  Zaptleh  stood  grimly  at  the  door. 

“Dolu”  (“Full”),  he  said.  Nevertheless 
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we  forced  our  way  through  tlie  narrow 
entrance  and  found  ourselves  In  the 
usual  square  courtyard  lined  with  di¬ 
lapidated  sheds.  The  whole  enclosure, 
Inches  deep  in  mud  and  Indescribable 
dirt,  was  crowded  with  camels  and 
mules  and  haggard,  desperate-looking, 
shivering  men,  with  bare  legs  and  feet 
and  dripping  ragged  cloaks.  The  offi¬ 
cer  laid  about  him  right  and  left  with 
his  riding-whip  and  ordered  up  the 
Khaiiji  (the  innkeeper).  “You  must 
find  room  for  us,”  he  said;  “I  am  trav¬ 
elling  with  great  English  Pashas.”  The 
KhanjI  waved  his  hand  over  the  seeth¬ 
ing,  jostling  mass  of  men  and  animals. 
“Effendi,”  he  said,  “it  is  impossible;  I 
have  already  had  to  turn  away  one 
caravan;  if  we  made  way  for  the 
Pashas  there  would  still  be  no  room 
for  their  men  and  horses.  But  they 
are  welcome  to  what  shelter  there  is.” 

We  gazed  with  dismay  at  the  reeking 
scene. 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  next  stage?” 
asked  X. 

“Two  hours,”  was  the  answer. 

“We  had  better  get  on  to  It,  then,” 
she  said,  and  turned  her  horse’s  head 
outwards.  We  followed  in  silent  de¬ 
jection.  The  wretched  animals,  who 
had  been  pricking  their  ears  at  the 
prospect  of  aproaching  food  and  rest, 
had  literally  to  be  thrashed  out  on  the 
road  again.  We  wadeff  back  through 
the  mud  and  turned  our  faces  once 
more  to  the  biting  blast  and  driving 
rain. 

The  track  we  followed  was  apparent 
only  to  the  native  eye;  to  the  uniniti¬ 
ated  we  seemed  to  be  going  at  random 
amongst  the  loose  stones.  One  had 
not  even  the  solace  of  being  carried  by 
an  intelligent  and  surefooted  beast  who 
could  be  trusted  to  pick  his  own  way. 
The  hired  Turkish  horse  has  a  month 
of  stone  and  his  brain  resem¬ 
bles  a  rock.  Left  to  himself,  he  delib¬ 
erately  chooses  the  most  impossible 
path,  until  it  beoomes  so  impossible 
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that  he  will  stop  and  gaze  in  front  of 
him  in  stupid  despair,  and  you  have  to 
rouse  yourself  into  action  and  take  the 
reins  in  your  own  bands  once  more.  His 
one  display  of  originality  is  a  desire  not 
to  follow  his  companions,  but  to  veer 
sideways  until  you  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
and  become  hopelessly  lost  off  the 
track.  I  struggled  to  keep  straight 
and  in  pace  with  the  others;  weariness 
and  disgust  had  made  my  stupid  ani¬ 
mal  obstinate  and  more  stupid,  and  I 
finally  gave  in  and  lagged  behind,  let¬ 
ting  him  go  at  his  own  pace.  The  offi¬ 
cer  pulled  up  and  waited  for  me. 

“We  must  push  on,  Khanem”  (lady), 
he  said,  “or  we  shall  not  get  in  by  sun¬ 
set.” 

“My  horse  is  tired,”  I  answered,  “and 
I  am  tired,”  and  I  showed  him  my 
broken  whip;  it  was  the  third  I  had 
worn  out  over  this  obstinate  brute’s 
skin. 

He  called  back  one  of  the  Zaptiehs 
and  muttered  to  him  unintelligibly  iu 
Turkish.  The  man  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road  and  he  and  the 
officer,  one  on  each  side,  urged  my 
horse  on  with  continual  blows  behind. 
I  dropped  the  reins  almost  unconscious¬ 
ly,  and,  all  necessity  for  action  of  mind 
or  body  being  removed,  sat  between 
them  numb,  petrified,  and  hardly  con¬ 
scious  of  my  surroundings. 

Fitter,  patter,  came  the  rain  on  the 
saddles,  click,  clack,  went  the  horses’ 
hoofs  on  the  stones;  clank  went  the 
captain’s  sword;  whack  came  the  men’s 
whips  behind;  each  noise  was  hardly 
heard  before  it  was  rushed  away  in 
the  driving  wind. 

Expectation  of  something  better  had 
made  the  present  seem  unbearable  in 
the  earll^  part  of  the  day;  now  that 
one  no  longer  held  any  hope  of  allevia¬ 
tion,  the  general  misery  had  not  the 
same  poignant  effect.  Or  was  It  that 
weariness  from  long  hours  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  the  pains  consequent  on  expo- 
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sure  to  cold  aud  wet  bad  numbed  one’s 
senses?  Jog,  jog,  one  was  being  Jogged 
on  somewhere,  one  did  not  care  where 
and  one  did  not  care  for  how  long. 

The  men  were  saying  something;  the 
sound  fell  vaguely  on  my  ears,  but  the 
meaning  did  not  travel  on  to  my  brain. 
Then  we  stopped  suddenly,  and  the 
jerk  threw  me  forward  on  the  horse’s 
neck;  I  felt  two  strong  arms  round  me 
and  was  lifted  bodily  off  the  horse. 
“Brigands  at  last,’’  I  thought  vaguely; 
“well,  they  are  welcome  to  all  my 
goods  as  long  as  they  leave  me  to  die 
comfortably  in  a  heap.’’ 

“Geldik’’  (“We  have  arrived”).  It 
was  Hassan’s  voice;  we  were  at  the 
door  of  the  caravanserai.  He  deposit¬ 
ed  me  on  the  floor  of  a  bare  black  hole 
on  one  side  of  the  courtyard  and  care¬ 
fully  arranged  his  wet  cloak  round  me. 
I  was  conscious  of  a  motionless  heap  in 
the  dark  corner  opposite. 

“X.?”  I  muttered  interrogatively. 

“Hm.”  came  from  the  corner. 

“Hm,”  I  responded. 

The  muleteers  came  and  flung  the 
dripping  baggage  bales  promiscuously 
about  the  floor.  We  were  soon  hemmed 
in  by  sopping  saddles,  bridles,  saddle¬ 
bags,  wet  cloaks,  and  muddy  riding- 
boots. 

Hassan  sat  on  a  pile  of  miscellaneous 
goods,  smoking  reflectively,  and  giv¬ 
ing  vent  to  great  groans  as  he  looked 
from  one  corner  to  the  other  where 
each  of  his  charges  lay  In  a  heap.  The 
cook  cleared  a  small  space  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room  and  tried  to  make  a 
fire  with  dried  camel-dung,  the  only 
fuel  to  be  had.  The  whole  place  was 
soon  fllled  with  suffocating  smoke; 
tlfbre  was  no  window,  no  hole  in  the 
roof  to  let  out  the  fumes.  We  opened 
the  door  until  the  Are  had  burnt  up, 
and  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  tearing 
round  the  room  and  out  again  drove 
the  smarting  fumes  into  our  eyes,  caus¬ 
ing  the  tears  to  roll  down  mercilessly. 


Another  caravan  was  arriving,  and 
the  animals  passed  through  the  narrow 
passage  by  our  open  door,  or  into  the 
courtyard  beyond.  Mules  bearing 
bales  of  cloth  or  sacks  of  corn;  camels 
laden  with  hard  square  boxes  stamped 
with  letters  that  suggested  Manches¬ 
ter;  donkeys  carrying  their  owners’ 
yorghans — quilts  which  form  the  na¬ 
tive’s  bed,  damp  and  muddy  in  spite  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  a  piece  of 
ragged  carpet  thrown  over  them,  the 
whole  secured  by  a  piece  of  rope,  which 
also  fastened  on  a  cooking-pot  and  a  live 
hen.  The  procession  wound  slowly 
through  to  the  sound  of  tinkling  bells, 
until  the  whole  caravan  had  entered 
the  enclosed  yard,  which  now  presented 
a  chaotic  scene  of  indescribable  crush 
and  dirt.  Kneeling  camels,  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  removal  of  their  loads, 
looked  round  beseechingly  at  their  own 
burdened  backs;  mules  munched  the 
straw  out  of  each  other’s  bursting  sad¬ 
dles;  slouching  yellow  dogs  sniffed 
about  the  fallen  bundles.  The  theatre 
ladies,  in  gaudy  plushes  and  silks  cov¬ 
ered  with  tinselled  jewels,  sat  about  on 
the  piles  of  stage  scenery  flirting  with 
the  young  men  in  the  bright  waist¬ 
coats;  stern  Mahomedans  wrapped  in 
long  severe  cloaks  gazed  with  contemp¬ 
tuous  disgust  at  these  unveiled  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  unworthier  race,  while  the 
short-coated  and  less  particular  mule¬ 
teers  and  menials  stared  at  them  with 
open-mouthed  grinning  wonder.  Our 
little  captain  sat  unconcernedly  In  a 
sheltered  corner  deftly  rolling  up  with 
his  delicate,  flnely  shaped  Angers,  end¬ 
less  piles  of  neat  cigarettes.  A  Zap- 
tieh,  with  his  face  to  the  wall  bowed 
and  murmured  over  the  evening  prayer. 
Each  pursued  his  reflections  and  em¬ 
ployments  with  that  disregard  of  his 
neighbor’s  presence  which  is  so  impres¬ 
sive  in  any  crowd  in  the  East.  Apart 
from  these  by-scenes,  the  dominating 
human  note  was  one  of  quarrel,  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  silent  wait- 
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ing  of  the  dumb  animals,  for  whose 
shelter  in  the  limited  accommodation 
their  respective  owners  were  fighting 
with  clenched  fists  and  discordant,  stri¬ 
dent  voices.  Then  the  hush  of  meal¬ 
time  falls  on  all:  men  and  animals  side 
by  side  are  busy  satisfying  their  bodily 
needs. 

It  is  a  strange  mingling  of  men 
and  beasts,  where  the  man,  in  his 
surroundings  and  mode  of  life,  savors 
of  the  beast,  and  the  beast,  with  his 
outward  aspect  of  patience  and  be¬ 
seeching  pathos,  is  tinged  with  human 
elements.  We  had  shut  the  door  on  the 
scene,  finding  smoke  preferable  to  cold 
and  publicity.  It  suddenly  burst  open, 
and  a  camel’s  hindquarters  backed  into 
the  room,  upsetting  a  pot  of  water  on 
the  fire;  we  had  been  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  for  its  boiling-point  with  the  open 
teapot  ready  to  hand.  The  men  threw 
themselves  upon  the  animal  and  pushed; 
it  backed ;  they  pushed  and  hit  and  swore ; 
it  was  ejected;  the  fire  hissed  itself  out 
and  the  smoke  cleared.  A  dishevelled 
looking  official  in  uniform  peeped 
through  the  door:  “The  Governor’s  sa¬ 
laams,  and  do  the  Princesses  require 
anything?’’ 

Hassan  courteously  returned  his  sa¬ 
lute;  he  was  now  seated  cross-legged 
by  the  dying  fire,  sorting  nuts  from  to¬ 
bacco  which  had  been  tied  up  together 
in  a  damp  pocket-handkerchief.  With 
the  air  of  a  king  on  his  throne  he  gra¬ 
ciously  waved  his  hand  towards  a  slimy 
saddlebag.  “Buyourun,  Effendl,  Otu- 
run”  (“Welcome,  sit  down’’).  The  man 
sat  down,  carefully  drawing  his  ragged 
cloak  round  his  patched  knees. 

“The  ladies’  salaams  to  his  Excel¬ 
lency;  they  are  very  pleased  for  his  in¬ 
quiry,  and  send  many  thanks.  They 
have  all  they  require.’’ 

The  quiet  dignity  of  Hassan’s  ap¬ 
pearance  and  utterance  seemed  to  dis¬ 
pel  any  sense  of  Incongruity  the  visitor 
might  have  entertained  as  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  our  wants  and  the  methods  of 


our  royal  progress;  he  merely  thought 
we  were  mad. 

He  departed,  no  doubt  to  glean  in¬ 
formation  from  the  more  communica¬ 
tive  members  of  our  escort.  The  cook 
came  in  with  a  pleasing  expression: 

“What  will  you  have  for  supper?’’  he 
said. 

“What  can  we  have?’’  we  answered, 
with  the  caution  arising  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  limited  possibilities. 

“What  you  wish,’’  he  said,  with  as 
much  assurance  and  affability  as  if  be 
was  presenting  a  huge  bill  of  fare.  I 
knew  what  one  could  expect  in  these 
places. 

“Get  a  fowl,’’  I  said. 

“There  is  not  one  left  here,’’  he  an¬ 
swered. 

“Eggs,  then,’’  I  suggested,  with  the 
humor  of  desperation. 

“No  fowl,  how  eggs?’’  he  answered 
with  pitying  superiority. 

“Well,  we  will  have  what  there  is,’’ 

I  said  faintly. 

“There  is  nothing,"  he  answered 
cheerfully. 

“Miserable  man!”  I  said,  “how  dared 
you  begin  by  holding  out  hopes  of  lob¬ 
ster  salad  and  maraschino  croustades?’’ 

Was  there  nothing  left  of  our  stores? 
I  rummaged  in  the  box  which  held 
them.  Everything  was  wet  and  slimy. 
A  few  bars  of  chocolate  were  soaked  in 
bovril,  emanating  from  a  broken  bot¬ 
tle;  a  sticky  tin  held  the  remains  of 
pekmez,  a  native  Jam  made  with  grape 
juice;  two  dirty  linen  bags  contained 
respectively  a  little  tea  and  rice;  a  dis¬ 
gusting-looking  pasty  mess  in  what  bad 
once  been  a  cardboard  box  aroused  my 
curiosity.  Could  it  be— yes,  it  had 
once  been  •  protein  flour,  “eminently 
suitable  for  travellers  and  tourists, 
forming  a  delicious  and  sustaining  meal 
when  no  other  food  is  procurable.”  It 
had  been  the  parting  gift  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  mothers,  along  with  Injunctions  to 
air  our  clothes.  I  calmly  thought  the 
matter  out. 
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“X.,”  I  said,  “will  It  be  best  to  eat 
chocolate  with  the  bovril  thrown  In,  or 
to  drink  bovril  with  the  chocolate 
thrown  in?” 

‘“Don’t  talk  about  It,”  said  X.;  “cook 
everything  up  together  and  let  us  hope 
individual  flavors  will  be  merged  be¬ 
yond  recognition.” 

We  put  a  tin  of  water  on  the  Are 
and  threw  in  the  rice  and  protein.  The 
chocolate  and  bovril  were  added  after 
carefully  picking  out  the  bits  of  broken 
bottle.  Hassan  fumbled  in  the  wide 
leathern  belt  which  he  wore  round  his 
middle;  the  space  between  himself  and 
the  belt  served  as  a  pocket  where  he 
carried  all  his  goods.  With  an  air  of 
unspeakable  pride  he  produced  a  small, 
round,  grimy  object,  which  he  held 
aloft  in  triumph. 

“Suwan!”  (“Onion”)  we  all  shouted 
simultaneously  in  excited,  ungoverna¬ 
ble  greed.  He  nodded  ecstatically,  and 
pulling  the  long,  dagger-like  knife  out 
of  his  belt,  he  proceeded  with  great  de¬ 
liberation  to  cut  the  treasure  into  slices, 
and  let  them  fall  one  by  one  into  the 
bubbling  pot.  The  cook  sat  stirring  it 
altogether  with  a  wooden  spoon;  he 
kept  raising  spoonfuls  out  of  the  pot, 
and  as  the  thick  liquid  dribbled  slowly 
back  again  be  murmured  complacent¬ 
ly: 

“Pirinje  var,  chocolad  var,  Inghiliz 
suppe  var,  Suwan  var,  su  war”  (“There 
is  rice,  there  is  chocolate,  there  is  Eng¬ 
lish  soup,  there  is  onion,  there  is  wa¬ 
ter”). 

When  the  moment  of  complete  merg¬ 
ence  seemed  to  have  arrived  he  lifted 
the  pot  off  the  Are  and  placed  it  be¬ 
tween  us.  “Chok  eyi,  chok”  (“Very 
good— very”),  he  said  encouragingly, 
and  handed  us  each  a  spoon.  X.  swal¬ 
lowed  a  few  mouthfuls. 

“We  must  leave  some  for  the  men,” 
she  said,  with  a  look  of  apology  as  she 
put  the  spoon  down.  She  picked  up  a 
piece  of  leathery  native  bread  and  start¬ 
ed  chewing  It 


“Try  a  cigarette,”  I  said  sympatheti¬ 
cally.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  tell  her  the  history  of  that  identical 
piece  of  bread,  which  I  had  been  fol¬ 
lowing  with  some  interest  for  several 
days.  It  was  always  turning  up,  and 
I  recognized  It  by  a  black,  burnt  mark 
resembling  a  letter  S,  It  had  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  early  In  the  week; 
we  had  been  enjoying  a  lavish  spread 
of  chicken-legs  and  dried  figs,  and  with 
wasteful  squander  I  had  rejected  it  as 
being  less  palatable  than  other  bits. 
The  men  had  tried  it  after  me,  pinch¬ 
ing  it  with  their  grimy  fingers,  but,  be¬ 
ing  unsatisfied  with  the  consistency, 
they  had  thrown  it,  along  with  other 
scraps,  into  a  bag  containing  miscel¬ 
laneous  cooking  utensils.  The  next 
day  it  had  appeared  to  swell  the  as¬ 
pect  of  our  diminishing  supply,  and 
had  been  left  on  the  ground.  But  as 
we  rode  away  Hassan’s  economical 
spirit  overcame  him;  he  dismounted 
again  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket, 
where  it  lay  in  close  proximity  to  vari¬ 
ous  articles  not  calculated  to  increase 
the  savoriness  of  its  flavor.  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  see  its  end,  and  when  X. 
laid  down  half— no  doubt  meaning  it 
for  my  share— I  threw  it  on  the  fire. 

“It’s  hardly  the  time  to  waste  good 
food,”  said  X. 

The  cook  picked  It  out,  blew  the  ashes 
off,  and  rubbed  it  with  his  greasy 
sleeve.  He  offered  It  to  me. 

“Eat  it  yourself,”  I  said  magnani¬ 
mously,  “I  have  had  enough.”  But  he 
wrapped  it  carefully  in  one  of  the  dirty 
linen  bags  and  put  it  on  one  side. 

“Yarin”  (“To-morrow”),  he  said. 

And  so  we  sit— a  mass  of  wet  clothes, 
saddles,  cooking-pots,  remains  of  food, 
ends  of  cigarettes,  men;  unable  to  move 
without  treading  on  one  or  other  of 
them;  tears  rolling  down  our  cheeks 
from  the  fumes  of  the  fire,  thankful  we 
cannot  see  what  dirt  we  are  sitting  In, 
or  what  dirt  we  have  been  eating. 

We  roll  our  rugs  round  us  and  lie  on 
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the  sodden  earth  floor.  Hassan  turns 
the  men  out  and  stretches  himself 
across  the  doorway.  Dogs  moan,  men 
snore;  outside  the  storm  rages  unceas- 
ingiy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  wake 
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with  a  start;  something  had  hit  me  on 
the  face  and  now  lay  in  the  angle  of 
my  neck.  I  knew  what  it  was:  a  piece 
of  plaster  had  fallen  off  the  walls— and 
the  plaster,  like  the  fuel,  is  made  of 
dried  camel-dung. 

Louisa  Jebb. 


THE  RIVER-ROADS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


Most  of  the  great  highways  in  the 
Australian  Bush  follow  as  much  as 
possible  the  course  of  some  large  river. 
The  advantage  of  this,  In  a  land  so 
sparsely  watered  and  so  subject  to 
protracted  drought,  is  obvious  at  a 
glance. 

All  the  year  long  immense  mobs  of 
cattle  and  sheep  travel  incessantly 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  grind¬ 
ing  the  sandhills  to  red  dust  and  the 
plains  to  gray  powder  in  summer,  and 
in  the  wet  seasons  to  mud.  Day  after 
day  the  heavily-laden  wagons  creak 
slowly  by  with  weary  bullocks  bending 
to  the  bows  or  lean  horses  toiling  in 
the  chains.  At  night  in  every  bend 
glow  the  lights  of  the  camp-flres,  and 
the  plains  are  a  witching  melody  of 
horse  and  cattle  bells.  The  long  roads 
that  follow  such  rivers  as  the  Darling, 
the  Warrego,  the  Macquarie,  the  Bo¬ 
gan,  or  the  Lachlan  necessarily  pass 
through  many  properties,  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  space  varying  from  a  mile  to 
ten  miles  one  comes  upon  the  fences 
and  gates  that  divide  the  big  station 
paddocks.  Before  entering  the  boun¬ 
dary-gate  of  a  new  run  the  drovers  are 
compelled  by  law  to  give  notice  to  the 
land-holders,  that  they  may  send  a 
representative  to  see  the  travellers 
safely  through  the  holding,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  station-stock  and  the  sta¬ 
tion-grass.  For  in  most  places  upon 
the  big  rivers  the  road  is  unfenced  on 
either  side,  the  river  forming  one  boun¬ 


dary  from  which  a  measure  of  half  a 
mile  is  allowed  for  the  drovers  to 
spread  and  feed  their  stock  on;  beyond 
this  they  are  not  allowed  to  go,  and  it 
is  to  prevent  such  trespass  that  the 
squatter  sends  one  of  his  men  to  pilot 
them  through  his  run. 

To  the  harassed  drover  who  has  come 
through  innumerable  difficulties  over 
perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  of  dry  and 
barren  country,  and  finds  at  last  good 
grass  upon  the  border  of  this  half-mile 
track,  the  man  who  is  set  to  keep  him 
within  limits  is  a  thing  of  evil;  and 
many  are  the  wordy  wars  between  the 
two,  often  reaching  to  blows  In  which 
the  drover,  who  gets  plenty  of  practice 
and  is  used  to  giving  and  taking  hard 
knocks  in  his  precarious  profession,  is 
in  all  probability  the  winner. 

It  can  easily  be  believed  that  this 
half-mile  road,  eaten  down  by  the 
many  thousands  of  trampling  sheep 
and  cattle  which  pass  along  it  every 
week,  presents,  save  in  the  very  best 
of  seasons,  a  barren  surface  to  the 
hungry  beasts;  so  what  more  natural 
than  that  the  drovers  should  keep 
edging  outward  across  the  imaginary 
line  that  preserves  the  squatter’s  grass? 
The  station-man  Interferes:  “You  ar* 
off  the  road,  you’ll  have  to  move  them 
in  a  bit,’’  he  says  with  varying  polite¬ 
ness,  according  to  his  nature  or  his 
temper  at  the  moment.  The  drover, 
who  notes  that  his  hungry  sheep  are 
making  good  use  of  their  time  upon  the 
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stolen  grass,  proceeds  to  engage  the 
man’s  attention  on  other  subjects,  but 
possibly  the  squatter’s  representative 
is  worthy  of  his  trust  and  not  to  be 
bluffed  out  of  his  duty.  Having  re¬ 
peated  his  request,  which  is  again  un¬ 
noticed,  be  whistles  up  bis  dog  and 
sends  him  round  the  spreading  dock. 
The  drover,  with  the  choicest  oaths  he 
has  gathered  in  ten  years  spent  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  and  Goulburn,  spurs 
his  horse  and  pursues  the  dog,  if  pos¬ 
sible  riding  over  it  and  crippling  it.  In 
a  moment  the  overseer  is  off  his  horse 
and  demanding  satisfaction.  The 
drover  is  only  too  glad  to  oblige,  and 
with  only  the  drover’s  men  to  see  fair 
play  some  of  the  bitterest  battles  of 
the  overland  are  fought  and  won.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  as  I  have  said,  the 
drover  has  the  best  of  it,  for  even 
should  he  chance  to  meet  a  man 
worthy ‘Of  his  mettle  he  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  his  sheep 
meanwhile  are  filling  themselves  upon 
the  grass  with  no  one  to  Interfere  with 
them. 

But  many  of  the  squatters,  and  still 
more  of  the  squatters’  men,  have  been 
drovers  or  have  travelled  with  drovers 
in  their  time,  and  are  inclined  to  be 
lenient  to  men  engaged  in  an  un¬ 
dertaking  which  they  themselves  know 
by  bitter  experience  to  be  a  harassing 
and  trying  one.  These  will  close 
their  eyes  to  the  drover’s  little  de¬ 
linquencies,  and  even  aid  him  in  bis 
endeavors  to  do  justice  to  his  hungry 
stock.  They  will  show  him,  too,  where 
he  can  get  the  best  feed  for  his  horses 
at  night,  even  though  it  mean  opening 
the  fence  into  some  well-grassed  horse- 
paddock.  The  drovers,  as  a  rule,  are 
duly  grateful  for  this  indulgence;  and 
the  owner,  overseer,  or  boundary-rider 
who  thus  helps  them  is  held  in  kindly 
memory  and  spoken  of  as  a  White 
Man  on  all  the  stock-roads  from  Bath¬ 
urst  to  Normanton. 

The  team-drivers  with  their  horses 


and  bullocks  suffer  as  much  as  the 
drovers  from  the  scarcity  of  grass  and 
water,  and  are  pat  to  many  contriv¬ 
ances  to  keep  their  toiling  beasts  alive 
and  in  working  condition.  After  sun¬ 
down,  when  the  coast  is  clear  and  there 
is  small  chance  of  the  squatter  or  his 
men  being  about,  the  teamsters  round 
up  the  bullocks  or  horses,  which  are 
making  a  sorry  pretence  of  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  barren  dusty  plain,  and 
drive  them,  sometimes  four  or  five 
miles  or  further,  to  where  they  know 
there  is  good  grass  in  a  station  pad- 
dock.  Then  stealthily  breaking  the 
wire  fence,  if  there  is  no  gate  at  hand, 
they  put  their  horses  in  and  either  re¬ 
turn  to  camp  or  else  roll  themselves  in 
a  blanket  and  sleep  beside  their  stock. 
Before  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn  is 
in  the  sky  they  have  taken  out  their 
dumb  comrades,  who  have  made  the 
best  use  of  their  time,  and  are  well  on 
their  way  back  to  the  wagons. 

If,  however,  the  squatter  or  his  man 
should  be  first  upon  the  scene  the 
teamster  is  compelled  to  pay  so  much 
a  head  for  his  stock,  or  they  are  taken 
from  him  and  driven  to  the  nearest 
pound.  So  wages  the  ceaseless  war  of 
the  squatter  and  the  travelling  bush- 
man  upon  the  river-road. 

After  the  travelling  stock  and  the 
teams  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  river-road  are  the 
swagmen,  those  nomad  denizens  of  the 
Western  Bush,  who  carry  from  point 
to  point,  from  bend  to  bend,  their  rolled 
blankets  and  only  God  knows  what 
weight  of  sorrow  In  addition.  Men 
with  strange  histories  are  many  of 
these,  beggars  who  have  at  one  time 
perhaps  written  their  names  to  thou¬ 
sand-pound  cheques.  Men  who  were 
princes  in  the  golden  days  of  Bendigo 
and  Ballarat,  or  familiar  figures  in  a 
far-off  England  which  has  forgotten 
their  existence.  Hopeless  and  future¬ 
less  they  tramp  along  the  river-road 
through  the  dusty  scorching  days  of 
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summer,  through  the  mud  and  water  of 
flood-time,  asking  only  for  their  daily 
pittance  of  meat  and  flour  from  the 
stations  as  they  pass. 

Some  are  honestly  looking  for  work, 
but  the  greater  number  merely  follow 
the  bends  of  the  Western  rivers,  as  the 
bullocks  follow  the  ruts,  working  out 
the  desolate  destiny  which  their  wasted 
lives  have  shaped  for  them,  and  care¬ 
less  of  all  considerations  saving  those 
of  food  and  lodging. 

Along  the  river-road  runs  the  path¬ 
way,  then,  of  the  drover,  the  teamster, 
and  the  swagman,  representing  the  hu¬ 
man  interest;  across  it  runs  the  path 
of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  Bush. 

In  the  dry  weather,  when  all  the 
water-holes  on  the  plains  and  in  the 
ridges  are  empty,  a  constant  stream 
of  animals  crosses  to  and  fro  from  the 
river  down  the  dusty  trodden  pads,  or 
footpaths,  which  intersect  the  wheel- 
tracks  at  right  angles  and  head  away 
into  the  stony  ranges. 

Big  mobs  of  sheep  with  lowered 
heads  and  stilted  stride  come  slowly 
In,  following  one  another  with  a 
solemnity  that  would  be  ludicrous  only 
that  everything  connected  with  a 
drought  in  the  Bush  is  so  pitifully  pa¬ 
thetic.  Cattle  come  lumbering  down, 
switching  their  tails  Incessantly  at  the 
busy  flies  and  breaking  into  a  clumsy 
trot  as  they  smell  the  water.  Kanga¬ 
roos  with  their  strange  ungainly  can¬ 
ter;  emus,  tall  and  stately,  picking  here 
and  there  carelessly  as  they  walk,  as 
though  to  say,  “We  are  In  no  hurry, 
water  is  really  no  necessity  to  us!”; 
wild-pigs  going  down  to  their  favorite 
wallow  in  the  river-mud;  shy  dingos 
skirting  the  scrub  as  much  as  possible 
and  slipping  like  ghosts  into  the  river 
timber. 

Later  on,  when  the  drought  has  gath¬ 
ered  in  Intensity  and  it  Is  only  at  cer¬ 
tain  deep  holes  at  long  Intervals  that 
any  water  is  to  be  found  In  the  river, 
the  stock  are  often  too  weak  to  find 


their  way  to  drink,  and  then  the  stock- 
men  may  be  seen  all  day  collecting 
them  upon  the  plains  and  bringing 
them  across  the  roads  in  little  mobs 
and  steadying  them  down  to  the  water. 
In  these  days  may  be  seen  the  bogged 
sheep  and  cattle  lying  bound  in  the 
cruel  black  mud,  with  the  crows  tear¬ 
ing  at  their  bleeding  eyes  and  the 
eagle-hawks  waiting  greedy  for  their 
feast;  while  on  the  logs  and  the  low 
limbs  of  the  river  trees  are  hung,  red 
and  ghastly,  the  sheepskins  lately 
gathered  from  the  dead. 

The  river-road  in  drought  time  is  a 
cruel  sight,  for  it  is  inevitably  at  the 
water  that  so  many  weak  beasts  meet 
their  fate  on  the  stations,  while  those 
which  have  dropped  out  of  the  drovers’ 
mobs  add  their  number  to  the  victims. 
At  the  height  of  a  drought  one  of  the 
comn^onest  and  the  saddest  sights  is 
the  drover’s  cart  which  follows  his 
travelling  flock  laden  high  with  raw 
red  skins;  in  some  cases  three  or  four 
extra  men  are  employed  in  nothing 
else  but  skinning  those  sheep  that  have 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks  to  die. 

In  flood-time  the  scene  is  changed 
indeed.  All  across  the  half-mile  road 
the  barley  grass  waves  green  and  high. 
Every  few  hundred  yards  or  so  the  gul¬ 
lies  and  ditches,  which  in  summer  are 
beds  of  red  sand,  now  stretch  out  from 
the  river  like  silver  arms.  Full  to  the 
very  banks  many  of  them  are  ten  to 
twenty  feet  deep  and  from  ten  to  forty 
yards  across,  forming  impenetrable 
barriers  to  trafllc.  The  low  ground 
further  out  from  the  river  is  a  sea  of 
shallow  water  from  which  all  the  sta¬ 
tion  stock  are  moved  at  the  first  alarm; 
and  woe  betide  the  luckless  drover  who 
is  caught  upon  the  river-road  by  a  ris¬ 
ing  fiood  in  the  Darling  or  the  Lach¬ 
lan!  With  Incredible  swiftness  bis 
fiock  is  surrounded  by  the  shallow  wa¬ 
ter  as  it  spreads  out  over  the  swamps, 
and  only  by  prompt  and  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  can  he  escape  to  the  higher  ground 
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upon  the  ranges.  In  such  times  there 
is  no  question  of  a  half-miie  road;  the 
drover  is  aiiowed  to  escape  by  what 
means  he  may,  even  to  the  cutting  of 
station  fences,  and  to  the  camping  upon 
station  grass  for  a  period  it  may  be  of 
many  weeks.  If  the  drover  has  saved 
his  stock,  however,  he  is  not  so  badly 
off  if  he  lands  upon  a  well-grassed 
ridge;  for  all  the  men  and  dogs  in  the 
world  are  powerless  to  shift  him  now  I 

For  the  teamsters  it  is  not  so  pleas¬ 
ant.  Most  of  them  drive  their  own 
teams,  and  time  is  money  to  them,  yet 
there  they  must  stay  till  the  waters 
go  down,  should  the  roads  be  altogether 
impassable.  However,  there  is  running 
parallel  with  most  of  the  large  river- 
roads  an  outside  or  flood-road  following 
round  the  higher  ground  at  the  foot 
of  the  ridges  and  only  crossing  the 
swamps  where  absolutely  necessary. 
This  road  is  often  passable  when  the 
river-road  proper  is  not;  and  here  it  is 
one  may  see  the  toiling  teams,  some¬ 
times  with  thirty  or  flve-and-thirty 
bullocks  or  horses  hitched  to  a  single 
wagon,  straining  their  gallant  hearts 
below  the  whips.  Now  and  then  a 
struggling  horse  or  steer  will  fall,  only 
to  be  flogged  up  again  with  the  cruel 
lash,  and  no  one  but  the  teamsters 
and  their  God  know  the  bitterness  of 
that  river-road  when  the  floods  are 
down. 

The  mail-coaches  make  a  mighty  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  through  in  these  perilous 
times.  Often  the  driver,  quite  alone, 
or  with  some  timid  passenger  who 
is  of  no  use  to  him,  will  flog 
his  four  horses  into  the  flooded 
gullies,  having  first  strapped  his 
mailbags  on  to  the  top  of  the 
coach  and  adjured  his  embarrassed  pas¬ 
senger  to  “Sit  tight!”  In  a  moment 
the  horses  are  swimming  and  the  big 
lumbering  coach  in  imminent  danger 
of  overturning,  but  Mulga  Teddie,  or 
Warrego  Mick,  sits  upright  on  his  box 
playing  the  lash  over  bis  swimming 


leaders  and  shouting  to  the  plunging 
wheelers;  and  the  chances  are  that  bis 
pluck  Is  rewarded  and  his  snorting 
team  stand  with  scared  bloodshot  eyes 
and  shaking  dripping  flanks  upon  the 
bank,  while  his  passenger  swears  by 
all  the  gods  that  if  be  escapes  with  bis 
life  on  this  occasion  he  will  never 
again  travel  in  flood-time  on  a  river- 
road.  Few  people  know  the  risks  of  the 
Western  mail-driver.  It  is  his  boast  and 
his  pride  to  “come  in  If  he  can,”  but 
seldom  or  ever  do  the  station  or  town¬ 
ship  people  further  up  the  river  realize 
the  awful  dangers  of  that  midnight 
drive.  Yet  when  Mick’s  coach  looms 
up  out  of  the  darkness  behind  his  glow¬ 
ing  headlights  he  has  a  cheery  greeting 
for  everyone,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  that 
night  he  has  stood  face  to  face  with 
death. 

The  shearers  of  the  back-country  are 
constant  wayfarers  upon  the  river-road. 
One  generally  meets  them  in  little  com¬ 
panies  of  three  or  four,  each  leading 
his  pack-horse  on  which  are  fastened 
the  tent  and  blankets  of  his  gipsy 
household.  Independent.  masterful 
fellows  are  these  shearers,  with  the 
heartiest  contempt  for  the  swagman 
who  from  inclination  or  necessity  goes 
a-foot.  The  shearers  as  a  rule  scorn 
to  beg  for  their  food,  paying  their  way 
as  they  go  and  buying  provisions  at 
the  towns  and  station-stores,  which, 
as  men  of  a  fixed  and  remunerative 
trade,  they  can  well  afford  to  do.  Yet 
in  the  few  slack  months  between  shear¬ 
ings  many  of  these  men.  having  spent 
their  money  recklessly,  are  glad  enough 
to  accept  a  squatter’s  charity,  and 
some  of  them  will  work  at  other  occu¬ 
pations  on  station  or  farm;  but  as  a 
rule  the  shearer  feels  that  bis  is  skilled 
labor,  and  be  is  rather  disposed  to 
count  it  a  loss  of  prestige  when  he  Is 
compelled  to  accept  work  alongside  of 
those  swagmen  whom  he  has  schooled 
himself  to  despise. 
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There  are  many  others  well  known 
upon  the  river-road  which  are  worthy 
of  mention  in  passing;  the  hawkers, 
Australian,  English,  Chinese,  or  Syrian, 
who  drive  in  single  or  double-horsed 
wagons  piled  to  the  roof  with  goods  of 
all  kinds,  sold  generally  at  exorbitant 
prices,  but  welcome  enough  to  men  who 
are  far  away  from  towns,  or  whose 
fatal  drinking  habits  render  it  indispen¬ 
sable  to  avoid  a  tour  save  at  such  times 
as  they  are  prepared  to  take  their  regu¬ 
lar  holiday;  the  travelling  saddlers, 
who  in  four  or  six-horse  turn-outs  trav¬ 
el  round  the  stations  at  shearing  time, 
and  do  a  lively  business,  for  in  the 
Bush  nearly  every  man  has  a  horse, 
and  consequently  a  saddle  or  harness 
which  in  due  course  needs  repair;  the 
Chinese  gardeners  who  drive  long  dis¬ 
tances  into  the  bush  with  their  fruit 
and  vegetables;  and  the  Syrian  and 
other  foreign  hawkers  who  carry  their 
goods  in  packs  upon  their  backs.  All 
these  are  frequently  met  upon  the 
river-roads. 

In  the  Bourke  district,  and  away  be¬ 
yond  it  over  the  border  to  Eulo  and 
Cuunamulla,  a  common  sight  nowadays 
is  a  long  string  of  camels  laden  with 
wool  for  the  railway  or  stores  for  the 
far  back-stations.  A  grotesque  sight 
they  are  with  their  long  necks  bobbing 
up  and  down,  “like  a  basketful  of 
snakes.”  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  graphical¬ 
ly  described  it.  They  cover  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  day,  and  I  have  been 
shown  a  camel  which  has  several  times 
been  ridden  over  a  hundred  miles  in 
twelve  hours.  This  Is  of  course  a 
riding-camel,  and  his  pace  is  a  fast 
shuffling  trot;  the  pack  camels  go  much 
slower,  about  the  pace  of  an  average 
horse’s  walk.  The  Bush  horses  are, 
or  at  least  used  to  be,  very  frightened 
of  them,  and  at  the  first  taint  of  camels 
on  the  wind  would  become  almost  un¬ 
manageable.  They  walk  in  single  file, 
each  camel  fastened,  by  a  string  tied  to 
a  peg  in  the  nose,  to  the  one  immediate¬ 


ly  in  front  of  him,  and  two  or  three  Af¬ 
ghan  drivers  will  manage  a  score  or 
more  of  them.  When  they  camp  at 
night  the  saddles  and  loads  are  lifted 
off  in  one  piece  by  three  or  four  men, 
which  prevents  waste  of  time  in  bal¬ 
ancing  and  strapping  the  loads  afresh 
each  day.  Each  camel  can  carry  five 
to  seven  hundredweight;  but  owing  to 
the  awkward  nature  of  the  loads,  such 
as  bales  of  wool,  sawn  timber,  and  iron 
tanks,  the  poor  beasts  suffer  cruelly 
from  sore  backs,  a  matter  to  which 
their  drivers  seem  completely  indiffer¬ 
ent. 

The  road  itself  runs  from  point  to 
point,  cutting  off  the  river  bends  which 
in  some  cases  are  miles  across.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  road  for  stock 
is  half  a  mile  wide,  but  the  vehicles, 
where  no  detours  are  necessary  owing 
to  fiooded  grounds,  only  make  use  of  a 
strip  some  hundred  yards  or  so  broad. 
This  is  cut  up  in  every  direction  by  the 
heavy  traffic,  and  deep  ruts  bury  the 
huge  wagons  to  the  axles;  even  a  light 
buggy  can  only  be  drawn  between  these 
roadways,  or  In  a  manner  ‘called  in  the 
Bush  straddling  the  track,  that  Is  to  say. 
driving  each  one  of  the  pair  of  horses, 
or  each  two  of  the  four,  on  a  separate 
side  of  one  of  the  deep  ruts.  This  en¬ 
sures  for  the  wheels  a  comparatively 
even  surface;  of  course  it  Is  impossible 
should  one  be  driving  a  single  horse. 
Under  any  conditions,  driving  upon  a 
river-road,  either  In  summer  dust  or 
winter  mud,  is  far  from  a  pleasure; 
and  the  average  bushman  prefers  to 
throw  the  long  miles  behind  him  on  an 
easy  hack  rather  than  be  Jolted  to 
pieces  on  irresponsible  springs. 

The  scenery  of  these  roads  does  not 
vary  much,  and  in  England  would  not 
be  ranked  as  scenery  at  all.  In  all  the 
districts  I  have  named  the  ground  Is 
fiat  and  uninteresting,  and  one  may 
travel  many  miles  with  no  more  change 
than  is  offered  by  the  variation  of  sand¬ 
hill  and  plain,  of  red  soil  and  black,  ol 
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scrub  and  open  country.  Some  of  Mac¬ 
quarie  Bends,  however,  are  pretty,  for 
this  is  a  river  that  runs  between  high, 
timbered  banks;  and  the  giant  gum- 
trees  and  feathery  river-oaks  make  up  a 
pleasing  foreground.  Along  the  Dar¬ 
ling  and  the  Lachlan  there  is  also 
heavy  gum-timber,  but  the  rivers  them¬ 
selves  are  uninteresting  and  unattrac¬ 
tive,  being  very  tortuous  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  full  of  dead  timber 
and  fallen  trees.  The  Lachlan  and 
Macquarie  are  unnavigable,  but  the 
Darling,  and  of  course  the  Murray,  can 
be  navigated  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  river- 
steamers  is  a  familiar  sound  on  the 
roads  that  run  abreast  of  them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  dismiss  the 
subject  of  the  river-roads  without  al¬ 
luding  to  the  wayside  shanties  and 
hotels  which  are  such  a  familiar  fea¬ 
ture.  Though  dignified  with  the  title 
of  hotels,  in  most  cases  this  is  a  mere 
travesty  of  the  name.  A  great  many 
of  them  were  never  intended  to  be 
managed  for  the  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  travelling  public,  but  were 
built  solely  with  a  view  to  enticing  the 
shearer  or  Bush  laborer,  passing  with 
his  wages,  to  come  and  drink  himself  to 
stupor  in  their  dirty  precincts.  And 
in  this,  I  regret  to  say,  they  are  too 
often  successful.  The  average  Bush 
inn  is  nothing  but  a  trap  for  these  un- 
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fortunates;  the  traveller  who  demands 
a  night’s  lodging,  merely  because  he 
finds  himself  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  next  town  or  station,  is  not  in 
the  least  welcome  unless  he  spends  his 
money  freely  in  the  bar  on  drinks  for 
any  lazy  loafers  who  may  happen  to  be 
on  the  premises.  Drunken  men  are 
often  robbed  in  these  vile  dens,  and 
many  a  sober  industrious  fellow  has 
been  beguiled  into  taking  a  single 
drink  which  has  been  carefully 
drugged,  and  has  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  escaping  with  any  of  his 
money,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  with 
his  life.  Of  course  there  are  many 
clean  homely  little  hostels  which  trav¬ 
ellers  on  the  Western  roads  could 
name,  but  as  a  rule  the  Bush  inns  bear 
an  unenviable  reputation. 

Looking  back  dispassionately  upon 
dusty  days  and  starry  nights  spent 
upon  the  river-roads,  allowing  for  all 
their  sin  and  sorrow,  their  hours  of 
anxiety  and  sleepless  care,  I  can  yet 
say  with  the  utmost  truth  that  there  is 
a  charm  about  them  for  which  one 
looks  in  vain  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
roads  of  civilization;  and  the  heart  of 
a  rover  turns  Incessantly  to  the  ripple 
of  the  horse-bells  and  the  gleam  of  the 
red  camp-fires,  to  the  toiling  overland¬ 
ers  who  ride  with  oath  and  jest  upon 
the  Open  Road. 

Will  H.  Ogilvie. 
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“Mount  Athos,”  says  Strabo  in  his 
Geography,  “is  pap-shaped,  and  so  lofty 
that  the  husbandmen  on.  the  summit 
are  already  weary  of  their  labor  (the 
sun  having  long  since  risen  to  them) 
when  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore 
it  is  the  beginning  of  cock-crowing." 


In  too  many  cases,  I  am  aifraid,  we  are 
in  musical  matters  like  these  “inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  shore”;  the  sun  only  dawns 
for  us  after  it  has  shone  for  long  enough 
upon  the  more  fortunate  occupiers 
of  the  mountain-summit.  We  have 
Tristan  brought  to  us  a  generation 
after  it  is  first  heard  in  Germany;  we 
hear  of  Tchaikovski  after  he  is  dead. 
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and  for  a  time  cling  so  tenaciously  to 
his  last  work  that  we  are  practically 
ignorant  of  ali  the  rest.  About  a  year 
ago— in  February,  1903— there  died 
Hugo  Wolf,  a  remarkable  musician  in 
general  and  the  most  remarkable  of 
song  writers,  a  composer  who  is  to  the 
song  what  Beethoven  is  to  the  sym¬ 
phony,  Wagner  to  the  opera,  and 
Strauss  to  the  symphonic  poem.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  there  was  no  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  country  of  the  man  and 
his  work  after  his  death.  An  obituary 
paragraph  did  indeed  appear  here  and 
there;  and  no  doubt  the  fact  that  Wolf 
died  In  an  asylum,  wherein  he  had  been 
confined  for  some  time,  may  have 
roused  a  languid  Interest  In  one  or  two 
readers:  but  as  regards  any  general  in¬ 
terest  in  the  man  andi  his  achievement 
he  might  as  w'ell  have  lived  in  Kam- 
stchatka  or  Hawaii.  A  few  of  his 
songs  have  from  time  to  time  been 
heard  in  London,  and  some  half-dozen 
of  them— including  the  popular  Fer- 
borgenhcit—are  probably  in  the  hands 
of  cultivated  amateurs;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  to  thousands  of  English 
lovers  of  music  not  only  his  work  but 
his  name  is  quite  unknown.  The  lot 
of  the  song-writer  is  rather  hard,  if 
he  rises  at  all  above  the  average.  The 
ordinary  amateur  will  at  first— though 
only  at  first,  I  think,— recoil  in  terror 
from  the  difilculties,  both  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental,  of  many  of  Hugo  Wolf’s 
songs;  while  eight  professional  singers 
out  of  ten  could  neither  sing  them  nor 
understand  them.  This  is  no  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  songs,  though  it  is  of  the 
singers;  indeed,  one  side-result  that 
may  be  anticipated  from  Wolfs  work 
is  an  improvement  on  the  intellectual 
side  of  singing.  The  average  vocalist 
will  tell  you  that  Wolf’s  songs  are  not 
“grateful”  to  the  voice,  that  they  are 
not  “effective”  with  the  audience,  and 
make  sundry  other  remarks  about  them 
of  the  kind  we  all  know  so  well.  Pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  things  were  said  fifty 


years  ago  of  Wagner’s  dramatic 
music  by  singers  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  see  no  further  than  Italian  opera; 
and  time  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
W’agner  but  the  singers  who  required 
to  be  altered.  So  will  it  be  with  Hugo 
Wolf:  the  chances  are  that  if  in  an¬ 
other  generation  his  songs  present  any 
difficulties  to  an  intelligent  singer,  they 
will  only  be  of  the  kind  that  any  intel¬ 
ligent  singer  loves  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come. 


II. 

He  was  born  on  the  13th  March,  1860, 
at  Windischgratz— the  fourth  of  eight 
ichildren  born  to  one  Philipp  Wolf,  a 
man  in  modest  circumstances.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  mental 
disease  or  physical  weakness  in  the 
family  history  that  would  account  for 
the  tragedy  of  Hugo’s  end.  The  first 
two  children  of  his  father’s  marriage 
did  indeed  die  young;  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  elder  brother  Max  is  still  liv¬ 
ing,  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Leoben.  .  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  breakdown  of  Wolf’s  intel¬ 
lect  was  the  result  of  a  life  of  mental 
strain  and  worry,  of  incandescent  emo¬ 
tion  and  of  complex  thinking,  carried 
on  at  a  white  heat,  all  in  a  frame  per¬ 
haps  delicately  put  together  at  the 
commencement.  He  received  his  first 
musical  instruction  in  his  father’s 
bouse,  and  two  or  three  schools  did 
their  best,  between  his  tenth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  year,  to  give  him  the  orthodox 
general  education.  But  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  he  declared  strongly  that 
be  wished  to  embark  upon  a  musical 
career;  he  was  sent  to  the  Vienna  Con¬ 
servatoire  in  1875,  dismissed  in  1877 
through  some  misunderstanding  with 
a  master,  and  thenceforward  had  no 
more  schools,  and  no  other  teachers  but 
those  be  found  for  himself  in  literature 
and  art.  He  was  a  voracious  reader, 
had  brains  and  instinctive  good  taste, 
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and  soaked  himself,  now  and  in  the 
after  years,  in  Goethe,  Moerike,  Kleist, 
Crabbe,  Grlllparzer,  Hebbel,  Ibsen, 
Sudermann,  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche, 
Dickens,  Mark  Twain,  Sterne,  Tlllier, 
Rabelais,  Scott,  Byron,  Lenau  and 
Heine.  Music,  too,  in  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  technical  sense  of  the  word,  he 
probably  learned  by  himself  from  the 
scores  of  the  masters.  Even  when  the 
boy  did  not  possess  a  piano  he  studied 
Bach  and  Beethoven  earnestly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically.  He  learned  much  from 
Marschner  and  Berlioz,  and,  in  the 
song,  from  Schumann.  He  was  espe¬ 
cially  drawn  to  Schumann’s  settings  of 
Eichendorfif’s  songs;  and  when,  in  later 
life,  he  himself  set  some  of  these  lyrics 
to  music,  he  regarded  his  work  as  mere¬ 
ly  supplemental  to  that  of  Schumann. 
Franz  he  never  greatly  admired— ex¬ 
cept  the  Gewitternacht— for  reasons 
which  will  be  given  shortly.  In  opera 
he  was  especially  fond  of  Cherubini, 
Auber  and  Bizet;  whiie  in  later  years 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  Cherry- 
Duet  in  Mascagni’s  L'Amico  Fritz. 

But  the  one  overwhelming  adoration 
of  his  life  was  reserved  for  Wagner. 
When  Wolf  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1875, 
the  city  was  given  up  to  an  animated 
discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  Wagner’s  work.  There  was  no  more 
enthusiastic  warrior  on  the  Wagnerian 
side  than  this  eager  boy  of  fifteen. 
When,  after  much  delay,  Tannhduser 
was  given  in  1875  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House,  under  Wagner  himself.  Wolf 
had  at  all  costs  to  hear  the  work.  The 
performance  was  to  begin  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening;  at  a  quarter  past 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  waiting 
outside  the  Opera  House.  He  endured, 
we  learn  from  a  delightful  letter  he 
sent  to  his  father,  untold  discomfort, 
and  more  than  "once  would  have  been 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  had  it 
been  possible;  but  he  was  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  heaven  from  the  moment  he  en¬ 
tered  the  theatre  to  the  moment  he  left 
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It.  So  vigorously  did  he  applaud,  with 
his  “Bravo,  Wagner!  Bravissimo  Wag¬ 
ner!’’  that  the  amazed  audience  took 
even  more  notice  of  him  than  of  the 
composer.  Before  Wagner  left  Vien¬ 
na,  Hugo  Wolf  managed,  in  the  most 
expert  way,  to  be  introduced  to  him, 
and  with  delicious  nalveU  requested 
the  great  man  to  look  over  some  of  his 
compositions.  Wagner  got  out  of  the 
difliculty  with  tact  and  bonhomie.  “My 
dear  child,*’  he  said,  “I  can  pass  no 
opinion  upon  your  compositions,  and  just 
at  present  I  am  so  exceedingly  busy 
that  I  cannot  even  keep  pace  with  my 
correspondence.  Besides,  I  really  don’t 
understand  anything  about  music.’’ 
Then,  as  the  boy  begged  to  know 
whether  Wagner  thought  he  would 
ever  arrive  at  anything,  the  great 
man  said  to  him,  very  wisely, 
“When  I  was  your  age,  no  one 
could  have  said,  from  what  I  then 
wrote,  whether  I  should  go  far  in 
music.  I  have  no  time  now  even  to  hear 
you  play  me  some  of  your  things  on 
the  piano.  When  you  are  a  bit  older, 
and  have  composed  some  bigger  works, 
if  I  happen  to  be  in  Vienna  you  may 
bring  them  and  show  them  to  me— al¬ 
though,  indeed,  I  am  no  judge.’’  It 
would  have  been  interesting,  had  Wag¬ 
ner  lived  long  enough  to  pass  an  opin¬ 
ion  upon  Wolf’s  songs,  to  have  learned 
what  he  thought  of  this  lyrical  off¬ 
shoot  of  his  own  music-drama. 

From  his  fifteenth  to  his  twentieth  or 
twenty-first  year  Wolf  had  a  very  hard 
time  In  Vienna.  He  taught  the  violin 
and  piano;  but  pupils  were  scarce  and 
the  remuneration  not  particularly  good; 
and  at  one  time  he  thought  of  emigrat¬ 
ing  to  America.  The  wretched  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life  allowed  him 
comparatively  little  opportunity  for 
composition.  He  was,  however,  all 
the  while  experimenting  in  various 
forms,  including  those  of  orchestral 
and  chamber  music;  it  was  not  until 
about  1878  that  he  realized  his  own 
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overwhelming  bias  towards  the  song. 
He  had  already  made  a  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  friends  In  Vienna— among  them,  I 
think,  was  Felix  Mottl— who  saw  the 
promise  there  was  In  the  ardent  boy; 
and  In  1881  an  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  him  with  an  assured  means  of 
subsistence.  He  was  appointed  second 
Kapellmeister  at  Salzburg,  under  Carl 
Muck,  and  took  up  his  duties  there  In 
November,  1881.  This  was  one  of  those 
Rabelaisian  strokes  of  humor  that  the 
fates  occasionally  indulge  In  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  artist.  He  was  the  last 
man  In  the  world  for  such  a  post.  He 
had  within  him  not  only  one  of  the 
fullest  but  one  of  the  richest  fountains 
of  musical  inspiration  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and,  in  addition,  he  cared 
for  no  poetry  but  the  best;  so  that  he 
was  soon  bored  to  death  when  it  came 
to  grinding  through  light  operas  and 
operettas  with  the  chorus  of  a  small 
provincial  theatre.  His  superiors  rec¬ 
ognized  that  he  had  musical  gifts;  but 
they  gravely  pronounced  that  as  Ka¬ 
pellmeister  to  a  theatre  he  “lacked  en¬ 
ergy  and  ‘go,’  ”  that  he  was  vertrdumt, 
did  not  mix  cordially  with  the  other 
theatre  people,  and  was  not  as  punc¬ 
tual  as  he  might  have  been  in  keeping 
his  engagements.  The  whole  thing, 
indeed,  must  have  been  a  bitter  farce 
to  him.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  slight 
attempt  to  drill  the  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  chorus  in  an  operetta  of 
Strauss  (not  Richard  Strauss,  of  course), 
he  uttered  a  sentiment  that  may  be 
roughly  translated,  “To  Tophet  with 
this;  let’s  have  some  Tristan;”  and 
proceeded  to  play  them  huge  extracts 
from  that  opera  of  his  adoration.  No 
doubt  the  people  on  the  spot  failed  to 
appreciate  the  humor  of  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  situations,  with  the  result  that 
Wolf  gave  up  his  post  in  January, 
1882,  and  returned  to  Vienna. 

He  was  now  rapidly  maturing  in  in¬ 
tellect.  His  was  a  brain  of  more  than 
average  weight,  exceedingly  fine  in  its 
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perceptions,  and  with  a  passion  for  all 
things  in  art  and  life  through  which 
the  big  pulse  beat.  A  poet  and  thinker 
little  known  in  England— Heinrich  von 
Kleist— was,  perhaps,  his  favorite  au¬ 
thor;  he  was  always  reading  the  Pen- 
thesilea,  and  later  on  he  began  a  sym¬ 
phonic  poem  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  got  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  use  of  his  culture.  The 
Vienna  Salonblatt  appointed  him,  in 
January,  1884,  Its  musical  critic,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1887.  The  paper, 
I  believe,  circulates  chiefly  among  the 
fashionable  classes  of  the  city;  and 
Wolf’s  strong  and  acid  writing  must 
have  seemed,  among  the  generally 
“frivolous  confectionery’’  of  the  rest  of 
the  journal,  much  like  the  irruption  of 
a  fanatical  dervish  Into  a  boudoir.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  very  decided 
tastes  and  a  not  less  decided  way  of 
giving  expression  to  them;  indeed  he 
wrote  singularly  well,  with  thorough 
technical  knowledge,  ardent  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  whatever  he  thought  was  gi-eat 
art,  and  abundant  irony  and  Invective 
for  whatever  he  was  convinced  was 
not.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  our 
comparative  backwardness  in  music 
here  in  England  that  we  do  not  take 
sides  so  absurdly  as  they  do  on  the 
continent.  We  have  practically  no 
cliques  here  because  we  are  not  keenly 
enough  Interested  in  any  one  musician 
to  feel  murderous  towards  those  who 
dislike  him.  We  have  our  little  prefer¬ 
ences,  of  course,  but  on  the  whole  we 
accept  Wagner  and  Brahms  and  Tchai¬ 
kovski  and  Strauss  with  bovine  impar¬ 
tiality;  we  maintain  the  open  door  in 
music  as  in  other  things.  This  would 
be  a  good  sign  if  we  were  quite  sure 
it  indicated  only  our  breadth  and  open- 
mindedness;  but  unfortunately  it  points 
more  clearly  to  the  poverty  of  our  cul¬ 
ture,  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  know  a  little 
more,  and  have  a  more  vivid  interest  in 
music,  even  if  it  betrayed  us  into  be- 
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coming  rabid  partisans  of  one  man 
and  furious  enemies  of  another.  On 
the  continent,  music-iovers  are  more 
prone  to  group  themselves  under  this 
banner  or  that.  In  Vienna,  in  the 
eighties,  there  was  a  strong  Brahms 
ciique  that  tried  to  make  earth  too  hot 
for  any  composer  whose  ideais  were 
not  those  of  Brahms.*.  The  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  loathing  was  of  course 
Wagner;  and  it  was  for  Wagner  that 
Wolf  broke  many  a  valiant  lance  in 
the  columns  of  the  Salonblatt.  Brahms 
he  really  disliked,  sharing  Nietzsche’s 
opinion  that  that  composer’s  music 
was  infected  with  “the  melancholy  of 
impotence,’’  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  drawn  towards  Bruckner,  the 
more  romantic  symphonist,  who  was 
also  resident  in  Vienna,  where  he 
found  it  difficult  to  get  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  for  his  music  from  the  partisans 
of  Brahms. 

Wolf  fought  the  eternal  battle  of  the 
progressive  against  the  reactionary,  the 
illuminist  against  the  obscurantist,  the 
artist  against  the  Philistine,  with  sharp 
weapons  and  a  ruthless  hand.  Some 
of  his  invective  must  have  been  to  his 
foes  like  the  rending  of  their  flesh  by 
an  angry  bull-dog.  A  state  of  affairs 
in  which  Berlioz  and  Liszt  were  re¬ 
garded  as  musical  nonentities,  and  a 
Strauss  Waltz,  as  he  says,  was  thought 
more  of  than  The  Damnation  of  Faust, 
was  bound  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of 
constant  pugnacity.  Not  that  he  was 
a  mere  partisan  of  one  school  against 
another.  He  was,  it  is  true,  repelled 
by  most  of  Brahms’  work,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world  of  which  he  felt  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  his  own;  but  he  never 
hesitated  to  speak  out  his  admiration 
of  the  music  when  he  really  did  admire 
It,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  Brahms’ 
smaller  works.  In  a  flne  criticism  of 
the  F  major  quintett  (op.  88),  in  1884, 

•  Brahms  probably  bad  more  sense  and 
more  breadth  than  his  partisans.  According 
to  Dr.  Ernst  Decsey,  he  admired  Wagner, 
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he  breaks  out  into  warm  praise: 
“Here,”  he  says,  “the  imagination  of 
the  composer  revels  in  picturesque  im¬ 
ages;  there  is  no  trace  here  of  the  chill 
November  fogs  that  elsewhere  hang 
over  his  compositions  and  stifle  the 
warm  call  of  the  heart  before  It  can 
come  into  being;  all  is  sunshine,”— and 
so  on,  analyzing  the  changing  moods 
of  the  quintett  with  abundant  sym¬ 
pathy  and  insight.  His  main  objection 
to  Brahms  was  that  strange  surrender 
to  gray  discouragement  in  his  works 
that  is  temperamentally  repugnant  to 
so  many  people.  “The  true  test  of  the 
greatness  of  a  composer,”  he  said  once, 
“is  this — can  he  exult?  (ob  er  jubeln 
kann.)  Wagner  can  exult;  Brahms  can¬ 
not.” 

On  the  whole,  his  musical  taste  was 
as  sound  as  it  was  catholic.  I  have 
said  that  he  took  up  the  cause  of 
Bruckner  as  against  Brahms  and  the 
Brahms  worshippers;  but  he  kept  an 
open  mind  towards  Bruckner,  and  criti¬ 
cized  him  with  cool  judgment  and  per¬ 
fect  detachment.  “It  is  a  defleiency  on 
the  Intellectual  side,”  he  says,  “that, 
notwithstanding  all  their  originality, 
greatness,  strength,  imagination  and 
invention,  makes  the  Bruckner  sym¬ 
phonies  so  obscure.  Everywhere  a 
will,  a  colossal  purpose,  but  no  satis¬ 
factory  achievement,  no  artistic  solu¬ 
tion.”  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
thought  Bruckner  the  biggest  flgure 
that  had  appeared  in  the  symphony 
since  Beethoven— an  opinion  in  which 
he  became  more  and  more  conflrmed 
as  time  went  on.  For  so-called  “na¬ 
tional  musicians”  he  had  not  much  en¬ 
thusiasm,  though  he  liked  Glinka  and 
Tchaikovski,  Bolto’s  Meflstofele  and 
Ponchielli’s  Gioconda  he  cordially  de¬ 
tested.  The  latter  composer,  he  said, 
had  no  originality;  “he  has  a  dozen 
physiognomies;  his  imagination  has  the 

and  called  his  rival  Bruckner  the  first  sym- 
pbonist  of  the  day. 
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gait  of  a  stubborn  ass,  that  after  every 
second  step  goes  back  upon  the  first.” 
He  warmly  admired  Berlioz  and  Liszt, 
and  was  fond  of  Chopin.  On  the 
whole  we  may  say  of  his  critical  writ¬ 
ing  that  it  was  excellent  in  itself,  and 
particularly  sound  and  broad-minded 
for  a  young  man  in  his  twenties. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  unable  to 
get  any  of  his  own  music  published. 
His  letters  about  1885  breathe  lamenta¬ 
bly  his  poverty  and  discouragement. 
On  the  23rd  of  December  of  that  year 
he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  Josef 
Strasser,  some  melancholy  and  pathetic 
lines,  regretting  that  he  is  so  desper¬ 
ately  poor  that  he  cannot  even  send 
some  little  thing  to  enrich  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  of  the  Strasser  children.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  slight  unhing¬ 
ing  of  the  brain  at  this  time,  showing 
itself  at  present  only  in  a  little  moodi¬ 
ness  and  unmanageability  in  bis  social 
relations,  but  very  significant  in  the 
light  of  later  events.  In  the  summer 
of  1886  he  went  to  stay  with  the  Stras- 
sers,  who  had  Just  bad  another  infant 
indicted  upon  the  family.  The  bare 
notion  of  acting  as  godfather  at  the 
baptism  of  the  child  sent  poor  Wolf 
entirely  oCf  his  balance.  He  disap¬ 
peared  one  morning;  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him  that  day,  but  on  the  next 
a  letter  from  him  reached  Strasser: 
“How  gladly  would  I  fall  weeping  on 
your  neck,  and  on  yours,  Modesta” 
(Modesta  was  his  sister).  “I  am  hor¬ 
ribly  unhappy,  and  at  the  same  time 
furious  with  myself.  Pity  me,  for  I 
now  know  surely  that  my  fate  is  to  up¬ 
set  all  who  love  me  and  whom  I  love. 
It  is  unhappily  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  found  myself  in  this  condition  of 
soul;  that  is  Just  the  saddest  feature 
of  it,  and  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  state  of  my  mind  is 
and  will  always  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
healthy.  What  would  I  not  have 
given  to  have  done  you  the  slight  ser¬ 
vice  of  acting  as  godfather  at  the  bap- 
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tism  of  your  child!  And,  believe  me, 
inwardly  I  was  quite  willing  to  do  so; 
but  then  there  whispered  in  my  ear  a 
devil  (I  harbor  legions  of  them  in  me) 
that  I  should  not  do  it,  since  that  would 
bring  grief  to  you.  .  .  .  And  yet,  at 
mid-day  to-day  would  I  indeed  open 
my  mouth  and  say  to  you  that  I  am 
ready  for  anything,  and  this  with  Joy, 
since  I  perceived  your  morose  faces. 

.  .  .  Now  laugh  at  me,  I  beg  you,  my 
dear  one,  for  you  may  search  long 
enough  through  the  world  before  you 
find  such  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
fool  as  your  honorable  brother-in-law, 
who  loves  you  and  your  wife  so  much. 
Imagine,  I  had  again  taken  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  leave  your  house,  for  I  appear 
to  myself  much  too  loathsome.  I  will 
not  see  you  again  to-day,  for  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  look  you  in  the  face. 
Burn  this  letter,  and  don’t  refer  to  the 
episode  again.” 

Evidently  at  this  time  there  was  a 
slight  tendency  to  irresponsibility  in 
his  actions,  even  if  there  was  no  pro¬ 
nounced  mental  derangement. 

He  had,  of  course,  now  been  writing 
for  many  years.  He  himself  referred 
to  1878  as  his  “Lodi”  in  the  song;  al¬ 
most  every  day  at  that  time,  he  said, 
be  composed  a  song,  and  occasionally 
two.  It  was  In  1888,  however,  that 
the  real  Hugo  Wolf  found  himself,— 
the  Hugo  Wolf  that  future  gen¬ 
erations  will  know  as  the  master 
of  the  modem  song.  In  that  year 
he  wrote  his  wonderful  settings  of 
fifty-three  of  Edward  Moerike’s 
poems,  and  of  seventeen  poems  of 
Elchendorflf.  Between  this  year  and 
the  next  came  the  fifty-one  songs  to 
words  by  Goethe— eight  from  Wilhelm 
Meister,  thirty-one  ballads,  two  songs 
from  the  Westoatlicher  Divan,  five  from 
the  Schenkenbuch,  and  thirteen  from 
the  Buck  Suleika.  The  forty-four  Span¬ 
ish  songs  followed  in  1889  and  1890; 
while  between  1890  and  1891  he  wrote 
the  first  set  (twenty-two)  of  Italian 
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songs,  and  arranged  some  thirty  of  his 
songs  for  the  orchestra.  All  this  time 
he  remained  practically  unknown  to 
the  world  as  a  musician.  A  few  peo¬ 
ple  of  discernment  here  and  there  were 
conscious  of  his  power  and  originality; 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  make 
much  headway  either  with  singers, 
publishers,  or  audiences.  Most  of  the 
singers,  even  when  they  were  well-in¬ 
tentioned  towards  him,  probably  did 
him  as  much  barm  as  good  by  their 
renderings  of  his  songs,  the  new  spirit 
of  which  they  generally  failed  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

Between  1891  and  1895  he  was  very 
unhappy  and  profoundly  discouraged, 
and  seems  to  have  composed  little; 
whether  there  were  any  signs  of  men¬ 
tal  trouble  at  this  time  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover.  In  1895,  however, 
he  took  up  once  more  the  idea  of  a  light 
opera  that  he  had  had  in  his  head  since 
his  twentieth  year.  The  libretto  was 
arranged  for  him  by  Frau  Rosa  May- 
reder-Obermayer,  from  a  Spanish  story 
by  Pedro  d’Alarcon.  Wolf  was.  appar¬ 
ently,  not  too  well  pleased  with  it  at 
first,  but  he  soon  became  exceedingly 
enthusiastic  over  it.  He  began  the 
composition  of  the  music  of  Ber  Cor- 
regidor  in  April,  1895,  and  finished  it 
early  in  July,  the  whole  opera  being 
written  in  three  months  and  nine  days; 
on  some  days  he  would  write  for  twelve 
hours  at  a  time.  The  opera  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  7th  June,  1896,  at  Mann¬ 
heim.  It  had  a  fair  success,  but  Wolf 
saw  at  once  the  advisability  of  alter¬ 
ing  certain  parts  of  it  in  order  to  make 
it  more  effective  on  the  stage.  The 
revised  version  was  brought  out  at 
Strasburg  and  Prague  in  1899,  and  per¬ 
formances  soon  followed  in  other 
towns. 

From  July,  1896,  Wolf  was  provided 
with  a  home  by  some  of  his  friends, 
and  he  was  accordingly  free  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  his  art.  Under 
this  new  stimulus  he  wrote,  in  1896,  the 
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twenty-four  lovely  songs  contained  in 
the  second  Italienisches  Liederbuch. 
These  days  of  ease  and  gladness,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  destined  to  last  long;  al¬ 
ready,  apparently,  the  shades  of  intel¬ 
lectual  night  were  closing  round  him. 
On  22nd  February,  1897,  exactly  six 
years  before  his  death— he  appeared  for 
the  last  time  in  public,  at  a  Liederabend 
in  Vienna,  devoted  to  his  songs.  The 
audience  was  small  but  very  enthusias¬ 
tic;  both  artistically  and  financially 
Wolf  was  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  evening.  It  was  after  this  concert 
that  his  friend  Michel  Habeiiandt  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  founding  of  a  “Hugo 
Wolf  Society’’  in  Vienna  to  help  to 
bring  his  work  before  the  public.  Ha- 
berlandt  told  him  frankly  that  they 
would  act  Independently  of  him,  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  in  opposition  to  him,  for  he 
was  often  his  worst  enemy— a  remark 
which  will  evoke  a  sympathetic  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  bosoms  of  all  who 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  manage  a 
young  musician  and  to  teach  him  the 
ways  of  the  world.  The  plan  was 
soon  matured.  (Meanwhile,  on  his 
birthday,  13th  March,  1897— the  last  he 
was  to  spend  in  health— he  played  Der 
Corregidor  through  on  the  piano  to  a 
little  circle  of  friends;  the  stance  was 
three  hours  long.)  Academic  Vienna 
rose  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  Hugo 
Wolf  Society,  and  the  Wolf  enthusiasts 
had  the  usual  battle  to  wage  with  ig¬ 
norance  and  detraction.  The  Society 
came  triumphantly  into  being,  how¬ 
ever,  on  22nd  April,  1897.  It  has  done 
incalculable  good  to  Hugo  Wolf’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  to  music;  it  brought  out  his 
songs,  grouped  in  handsome  volumes, 
and  so  gave  the  public  a  chance  of 
learning  for  Itself,  at  first  hand,  how 
wide  and  rich  and  varied  was  the  new 
kingdom  this  man  had  won  for  the  art. 

But  for  Wolf  himself  it  was  all  too 
late;  the  tragic  end  was  not  far  off 
now.  For  some  time  past  there  had 
been  warnings  whose  import  could  not 
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be  mistaken:  he  was  subject  to  pro¬ 
longed  accesses  of  melancholy;  at  night 
he  suffered  either  from  insomnia  or 
from  agonizing  dreams;  by  day  he  was 
often  sunk  helplessiy  in  a  consuming 
depression.  It  is  from  this  epoch  that 
the  three  Michel  Angelo  songs  date; 
the  terrible  Alles  endet,  was  ensteht,  in 
particular,  is  an  eloquent  document 
upon  the  state  of  his  mind  in  these  its 
days  of  slow  descent  into  the  abyss. 
By  1897  the  mischief  must  have  de¬ 
veloped  enormously;  one  has  only  to 
look  at  a  photograph  of  him,  taken  in 
1896,  to  see  how  even  at  that  time  his 
brain  had  begun  the  running  of  its  last 
course.  There  is  the  same  fine,  strong 
head,  the  same  concentrated  look,  the 
same  suggestion  of  depth  and  weight 
of  brain  as  in  the  earlier  portraits;  but 
the  eyes  are  inexpressibly  pity-moving, 
and  the  lips  seem  to  be  revolting 
against  the  bitter  taste  of  the  ashes  of 
Klisillusionment  and  frustration.  The 
face  still  arrests  us  by  its  power;  but 
one  sees  already  that  the  noble  mind 
is  on  the  verge  of  overthrow.  He 
looks  at  us  like  one  condemned  to 
death,  gazing  in  stern  melancholy  upon 
the  world  before  he  takes  his  last  leave 
of  it.  His  features  were  always  strik¬ 
ing— the  eye  in  particular,  with  its 
piercing,  steadfast  look,  the  firm  and 
eloquent  mouth,  and  the  great  dome  of 
the*  forehead  proclaiming  the  thinker; 
but  I  know  nothing,  among  all  the  por¬ 
traits  of  musicians  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  comes  home  to  one  so 
forcibly  as  this  photograph  of  1896. 
The  only  things  comparable  to  it  are 
some  of  the  latest  portraits  of  Wagner, 
wherein  the  old  fighter’s  face  is  soft¬ 
ened  by  his  triumph,  and  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  death  seems  to  light  it  up 
with  a  radiance  altogether  spiritual. 

There  was  still  in  Wolf  the  desire  to 
work;  and  about  this  time  he  began 
another  opera,  Manuel  Venci^as— found¬ 
ed,  like  Der  Corregidor,  upon  a  novel 
by  Pedro  d’Alarcon.  This  opera,  how- 
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ever,  he  was  unable  to  finish.  One 
day  in  September,  1897,  his  friend 
Michel  Haberlandt  called  on  him,  and 
was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  his  look  when  he  opened  the 
door.  Wolf  drew  him  into  the  room, 
and  began  to  talk  enthusiastically  but 
confusedly  of  his  work.  Haberlandt 
besought  him  to  put  it  aside  for  a  time 
and  seek  rest  and  distraction  some¬ 
where;  but  Wolf  eagerly  insisted  that 
he  was  feeling  exceptionally  well  and 
strong  and  full  of  ideas.  He  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  played  and  sang  the 
Manuel  Venegas  fragment  with  the 
deepest  expression,  the  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks.  This  seemed  to  com¬ 
pose  him;  when  Haberlandt  left,  he  had 
Wolf’s  promise  to  go  and  spend  the 
following  Sunday  in  the  country  with 
him.  Early  on  the  Sunday  morning 
he  presented  himself  at  Haberlandt’s 
house,  pale,  agitated,  the  mind  wander¬ 
ing  frenziedly.  A  terrible  day  followed; 
on  the  Monday— the  21st  September— 
the  poor  brain  seemed  to  be  wholly 
overthrown,  and  his  friends  had  him 
conveyed  to  an  asylum. 

From  this  he  emerged  some  four 
months  later— on  the  24th  January, 
1898.  For  the  previous  two  months,  in¬ 
deed,  he  had  seemed  to  be  almost  his 
former  self  again;  he  had  worked  at  his 
Italian  Serenade,  his  symphonic  poem 
Penthesilea,  and  other  things,  and  had 
orchestrated  two  of  his  loveliest  Span¬ 
ish  songs  for  use  in  the  Manuel  Venegas. 
He  now  undertook  a  tour  in  the  South; 
his  letters  show  it  to  have  been  not  an 
altogether  enjoyable  one  for  him.  At 
the  beginning  of  March  he  reached  Vi¬ 
enna,  making  plans  for  the  future.  For 
him,  however,  there  were  to  be  no  more 
days  of  work  and  its  delights.  In  the 
autumn  his  old  enemy  returned  to  him, 
this  time  dealing  him  a  deadly  blow. 
He  was  again  removed  to  an  institu¬ 
tion;  here  the  poor  darkened  soul  wan¬ 
dered  piteously  among  the  shadows  for 
another  four  years  and  a  half.  Then 
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kindly  death  came  to  him;  and  the 
greatest  singer  of  beautiful  things  since 
Schubert,  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest 
brains  that  modern  music  has  known, 
found  release,  on  the  22nd  February, 
1903,  from  the  world  that  had  dealt  so 
harshly  and  so  ignorantly  with  him. 

III. 

In  a  pedestrian  article  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  designed  mainly  to  interest  the  or¬ 
dinary  English  music-lover  in  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Hugo  Wolf,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  the  man’s  work  as  a  whole. 
Reserving  for  other  occasions,  then,  the 
purely  instrumental  works  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  Der  Correj/idor— wherein  the  in¬ 
spiration  flows  with  a  purity,  ease,  and 
continuity  that  remind  us  of  Die  Meis- 
tersinger—l  will  end  this  article  with  a 
brief  purview  of  Wolf  as  a  song¬ 
writer. 

We  get  the  key  to  his  own  tastes  and 
ideals  in  his  sharp  criticism  of  the 
songs  of  Robert  Franz.  Of  these  he 
liked  only  the  Gewitternacht.  “He  made 
it  a  reproach  against  Franz,”  says  one 
of  his  friends,  “that  through  his  archaic 
leaning  towards  the  four-part  struc¬ 
ture  he  had  forced  back  into  narrower 
fields  the  song-form  that  Schubert  and 
Schumann  had  so  greatly  enlarged.” 
The  criticism  may,  in  its  haste,  pass 
over  the  real  charm  and  beauty  of 
Franz,  but,  like  all  Woirs  criticism,  it 
is  true  and  incisive;  and  it  throws  a 
light  on  his  own  attitude  towards  the 
song.  With  him  there  was  to  be  no 
barking  back  to  the  past,  no  hamper¬ 
ing  reverence  of  the  great  masters,  no 
attempt  to  see  things  through  fhe  eyes 
of  other  men,  no  matter  how  big  they 
might  be.  He  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
song  the  same  weight  of  contemporary 
thinking  that  Wagner  brought  upon 
the  opera  and  Strauss  has  brought 
upon  the  symphonic  poem;  that  is, 
while  admiring  to  the  fullest  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  Schubert  and  Schumann 


and  the  others  were  able  to  find  for 
their  own  conception  of  life,  he  realizes 
that  bis  own  conceptions  are  different 
from  theirs,  that  be  lives  in  a  different 
intellectual  and  emotional  and  social 
world,  and  that  to  give  natural  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  life  of  this  world  be 
must  break  the  mould  of  the  older 
form  and  re-cast  the  thing  from  top  to 
bottom,  as  Wagner  and  Strauss  and 
Ibsen  have  all  bad  to  do.  And,  as  in 
the  case  of  these  other  men,  the  suffi¬ 
cient  justification  of  the  new  manner  is 
simply  the  newness  of  the  outlook. 

The  central  point  of  Wolf’s  system 
is  that  the  whole  song— voice  part  and  | 

piano  part— is  conceived  in  a  piece.  He  | 

does  not  write  “songs  with  piano  ac-  J 

companiment,”  any  more  than  Wag-  ’ 

ner  wrote  vocal  scenes  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  In  Wagner  at  his 
best  the  conception  is  homogeneous 
throughout— the  voice,  the  orchestra, 
the  gesture,  the  stage-setting,  are  all  J 

inseparable  parts  of  an  indissoluble  ^ 

whole;  take  one  of  them  away  and  the 
full  effect  of  the  others  is  lost.  The 
aesthetic  and  psychological  unity  that 
Wagner  achieved  in  the  music-drama 
has  been  achieved  by  Hugo  Wolf  in 
the  song.  His  work,  indeed,  is  ground-  , 

ed  on  Wagner’s— not  by  way  of  imita-  | 

tion,  but  by  way  of  assimilation  of  ■ 

certain  principles  of  which  Wagner  ] 

was  the  first  to  see  the  main  possibili-  ! 

ties.  It  used  to  be  said  by  some  of  j 

the  older  school  of  critics  that  Wagner 
had  made  the  orchestra  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  voice.  They  had  been  ( 

used  to  the  singer  being  the  centre  of 
attraction,  and  the  orchestra  “accom¬ 
panying”  him,  as  Wagner  said,  like  n 
big  guitar.  W’’hen  they  found  that  not 
only  the  vocal  part  but  the  orchestral 
part  was  full  of  music,  they  foolishly 
assumed  that  because  there  was  more 
than  usual  in  the  orchestra  there  must 
be  less  than  usual  on  the  stage;  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  they  were  actu¬ 
ally  getting  not  less  but  more  melody 
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in  opera  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  say  of  Hugo  Wolf  what  their 
fathers  used  to  say  of  Wagner.  For  in 
Wolfs  songs  the  piano  part  (it  Is  an  er¬ 
ror  to  callitthe  accompaniment:  he  him¬ 
self,  indeed,  always  styles  his  works 
“songs  for  voice  and  piano”)  acquires  a 
pregnancy  of  meaning  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  any  previous  or  contempo¬ 
rary  song-writer.  Time  after  time  you 
can  ignore  the  vocal  part,  and  the  piano 
part  still  constitutes  a  lovely  piece  of 
music,  quite  coherent  In  itself  and  ap¬ 
parently  quite  complete  (see,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Im  Friihling,  An  den  Schlaf,  and 
Lebe  u'ohl,  all  in  the  Moerike  volume). 
Here  the  hasty  man  may  feel  Inclined 
to  say  that  in  this  case  the  voice  part 
must  be  superfluous— that  Wolf  must 
have  conceived  his  songs  as  piano 
pieces,  and  added  the  vocal  portion  af¬ 
terwards  as  best  he  could.  It  is  not 
so,  however,  as  you  will  And  when  you 
combine  the  vocal  with  the  piano  part. 
You  will  then  see  that  while  formerly 
the  piano  part  seemed  to  be  completely 
satisfying  in  itself,  its  meaning  is  enor¬ 
mously  intensified  by  the  verbal  cur¬ 
rent  that  flows  along  with  it,  and  that 
henceforth  the  two  are  inconceivable 
in  separation.  Here  and  there  in  Wag¬ 
ner  we  feel  that,  whatever  he  might 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  composer  had 
in  the  first  place  written  a  certain  thing 
as  an  orchestral  piece,  afterwards  forc¬ 
ing  the  words  to  go  along  with  it— 
which  is  the  impression  a  great  many 
of  us  have  of  Isolde’s  Liebestod,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  This  is  a  feeling  we  rarely  get 
with  Hugo  Wolf.  Examine  such  a  song 
as  TTas  fiir  ein  Lied  soli  dir  gesungen 
tcerden  (in  the  Italiinisches  Li'ederbucJi) 
and  you  will  see  how  absolutely  or¬ 
ganic  is  the  connection  between  voice 
part  and  piano  part.  The  one  is  not 
simply  plastered  on  the  other  and  in¬ 
duced  to  fit  where  it  will;  the  whole 
conception  is  one  and  Indivisible.  In 
Ifun  bin  ich  dein,  again  (in  the  Span- 


isches  Liederbuch)  or  Auf  einer  Wande- 
rung  (in  the  Moerike  volume),  though 
the  one  figure  is  kept  going  more  or  less 
persistently  in  the  piano,  the  vocal  mel¬ 
ody  is  never  the  slave  of  it.  Now  and 
then,  perhaps,  one  suspects  that  Wolf 
adheres  too  closely  to  the  figure  with 
which  he  begins— does  not  vary  it  and 
break  it  up  sufficiently;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  criticism  really  holds  good. 
His  plan,  in  songs  of  this  kind,  is  to 
fix  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
words,  as  it  were,  in  a  suggestive  piano 
phrase,  to  keep  this  going  practically 
all  through  the  song  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  change,  and  to  throw  vari¬ 
ous  lights  upon  it  by  an  exceedingly 
skilful  and  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
voice  part.  Look  at  the  piano  part 
alone,  and  you  may  possibly  feel,  at 
times,  that  it  is  capable  of  more  de¬ 
velopment  than  Wolf  gives  it;  but  I 
think  Wolf’s  reply  to  a  criticism  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  that  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  it,  but  that  he  chose  to 
fix  it  as  he  did  as  a  kind  of  permanent 
background,  across  which  there  flit  the 
infinitely  subtle  nuances  of  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  voice. 

It  is  only  after  a  long  familiarity 
with  his  songs  that  we  realize  how 
new  and  how  consummate  was  his 
sense  of  vocal  rhythm.  Recall  the 
flexibility  of  the  plastic  shapes  into 
which  Richard  Strauss  fashions  his  or¬ 
chestral  speech,  transport  these  to  the 
voice  In  combination  with  the  piano, 
and  you  get  the  art  of  Hugo  Wolf.  I 
once  suggested  that  In  Strauss  the  po¬ 
etry  of  music  had  given  place  to  the 
prose  of  music;  in  place  of  the  old  regu¬ 
lar,  even  structure  and  rectangular  bal¬ 
ancing  of  phrases  we  have  a  mode  of 
speech  that  flows  on  more  continuously, 
halts  where  It  likes,  takes  up  the  rhythm 
again  where  it  likes,  substituting  a  more 
complex  and  more  daring  beauty  of 
line  for  the  simpler  and  more  timid 
line  of  classical  music.  We  have  the 
same  phenomenon  in  Hugo  Wolf. 
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Strauss’s  avoidance  of  the  square-eut 
musical  paragraph  is  matched  by  the 
absolute  freedom  and  ease  of  Wolf’s 
musical  sentences.  Again  I  can  only 
compare  the  change  from  the  methods 
of  his  predecessors  to  a  transition  from 
the  rhymed  stanza  of  set  shape  and 
dimensions  to  natural  and  flexible 
prose,  or  to  the  free  verse-structure 
that  we  have  in  some  of  Henley’s 
poems,  in  Whitman,  in  some  of  Tra¬ 
herne’s  work,  or  in  Gabriele  d’Annun- 
zio’s  Francesca  da  Kimini.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  to  try  to  discredit  the 
other  kind  of  writing;  it  also  has  its 
beauties,  and  the  palate  that  would  be 
insensitive  to  the  charm  of  the  rhymed 
stanza  would,  of  course,  be  a  most  im¬ 
perfect  poetical  or  musical  organ.  I 
only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  regular  to  the  irregular 
sentence  is  as  perfectly  natural  a  one 
in  music  as  in  poetry,  accounting  as 
well  for  the  change  from  Mozart  to 
Strauss  or  Wolf  as  for  the  change  from 
Popean  neatness  to  the  blank  verse  of 
Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Keats.  It 
may  be  that  before  long  there  will  be  a 
reaction  from  this  irregularity,  as  there 
has  been  from  the  previous  regularity; 
and  that  just  as  later  poets  like  Tenny¬ 
son  have  shown  what  subtly  gradated 
and  varied  rhythms  can  be  got  out  of 
the  rhymed  stanza,  so  some  later  musi¬ 
cian  may  intoxicate  us  with  the  new 
beauties  he  can  evoke  from  the  set 
and  balanced  musical  phrase.  If  this 
should  come,  well  and  good;  meanwhile 
it  is  our  duty  to  appreciate  the  rich 
and  copious  effects  that  the  present  day 
men  are  drawing  from  the  supple 
rhythms  they  employ. 

I  have  mentioned  two  points  in  which 
Hugo  Wolf  makes  a  quite  exceptional 
flgure  in  the  history  of  the  song — the 
unusually  intimate  connection  he  has 
established  between  the  voice  part  and 
the  piano  part,  and  the  wonderful 
rhythmic  ease  and  naturalness  of  his 
speech.  It  only  remains  to  say  that 


on  the  purely  expressive  side  his  art  is 
extremely  emotional  and  extraordina¬ 
rily  wide  in  its  range.  No  other  song¬ 
writer  has  compassed  anything  like  so 
wide  a  circle  of  Interests  as  he.  Strauss 
runs  him  close  with  his  hundred  songs, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  most 
original  and  most  beautiful  things  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  but  Strauss’s 
songs,  though  they  would  represent  a 
decent  life’s  achievement  for  another 
man,  are  after  all  only  a  bye-product 
of  his  amazing  fertility,  little  overflows 
of  feeling  that  he  did  not  know  where 
else  to  use.  The  greatest  volume  and 
whitest  heat  of  Strauss’s  thoughts  go 
into  his  orchestral  works.  Wolf,  con¬ 
centrating  all  that  is  best  of  him  upon 
the  song,  packs  it  with  a  wealth  and 
variety  of  thinking  and  feeling  that 
in  other  men  would  have  sought  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  larger  forms.  Hence 
the  power  of  his  singing,  its  grip,  its 
range. 

A  ballad  like  Prometheus  or  Der 
Feuerreiter  contains  such  a  volume 
of  mental  energy  as  was  never  put  into 
any  ballad  before;  while  even  in  the 
smaller  things— yes,  even  the  smallest 
of  them— we  feel  that  we  are  watching 
the  cerebration  of  a  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  psychological  insight.  He  has 
greatly  widened  the  scope  of  the  song 
by  showing  triumphantly  how  it  can 
mate  Itself  with  the  most  unpromising 
subject;  and,  with  the  rarest  of  excep¬ 
tions,  whatever  he  takes  up  he  treats 
with  incisive  convincingness.  In  Das 
verlassene  Mdgdlein  he  has  painted  a 
singularly  pathetic  picture  of  a  poor 
little  maidservant  getting  up  in  the  cold 
morning  to  light  the  Are,  and  thinking 
of  the  faithless  lover  of  whom  she  had 
dreamt  in  the  night.  Examine  this 
song  carefully  and  you  will  realize  the 
consummate  art  of  it— its  faultless  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  cold  gray  atmosphere 
of  the  poem,  its  subtle  gradations  of 
feeling,  its  pure  pathos  and  big  hu¬ 
manism.  Who  else  could  set  such  a 
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song— but  Strauss— I  do  not  know;’  I 
am  quite  certain  no  one  else  could  make 
of  it  what  Wolf  has  made  of  it.  But 
indeed  these  volumes  of  his  are  the 
richest  treasury  of  song  bequeathed 
to  us  since  Schubert— the  charming  and 
profound  and  passionate  reflections 
upon  life  of  a  great  artist  and  a  great 
man.  His  rare  faults— of  which  the 


chief  is  an  occasional  tortuosity  of  har¬ 
monic  sequence— are,  at  this  time  of 
day,  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  It  is 
much  more  to  the  point  that  those  who 
realize  what  changes  Wagner  and 
Strauss  have  made  In  the  map  of  music 
should  also  realize  that  the  name  of 
Hugo  Wolf  is  Inseparable  from  theirs. 

Ernest  Newman. 


The  CoDtemQorarr  B«Tlew. 


THE  MATING  OF  TRYPHENA. 

A  FABTOBAL. 


I. 

The  sea-fog,  which  through  the  day 
had  drifted  up  from  the  adjacent  coast, 
had  increased  in  deneity  until  the  low- 
lying  lands  "were  hidden  in  a  vapory 
curtain.  On  grass  and  bramble  and 
hedge  hung  heavy  beads  of  moisture, 
and  from  the  tall  elms  there  was  an  ir¬ 
regular  patter  like  the  first  drops  of  a 
thunder-shower,  whilst  a  few  leaves 
that  had  survived  the  October  gales 
surrendered  to  the  weight  of  moisture 
and  drifted  down,  silently,  as  befitted 
the  dead,  to  the  grave  which  the 
Earth  Mother  provides  for  all. 

In  the  upland  fields  where  there  was 
the  ghost  of  a  wind  it  was  clearer, 
though  now  and  again,  like  huge  drifts 
of  smoke,  would  come  masses  of  gray 
mist,  blotting  whole  fields  from  vision, 
and  striking  the  loiterer  with  a  death¬ 
like  chill.  It  was  a  day  of  cold  and 
gloom  and  damp,  infinitely  depressing, 
and  fit  occasion  for  thoughts  the  most 
melancholy  and  pessimistic. 

But  there  was  some  one  In  the  zone 
of  fog  whose  spirit  held  its  own  against 
the  depressing  influences  of  this  No¬ 
vember  gloom;  for  now  and  again  a 
cheery  whistle,  broken  by  a  snatch  of 
song,  penetrated  the  fog,  accompanied 

’  Schumann's  setting  (Op.  64,  No  2)  does  not 
count. 


by  a  strange  click,  click,  of  steel 
against  steel  at  momentary  intervals 
monotonously  regular. 

Presently  came  a  gust  of  wind,  roll¬ 
ing  the  envelope  of  fog  before  it,  and 
laying  a  wide  field  bare  to  vision.  In 
a  corner  of  this  field  a  few  sheep  were 
penned  together  by  a  line  of  hurdles 
that  formed  the  base  of  a  triangle  with 
the  two  hedges,  and  close  by  worked 
the  man  whose  spirit  rose  superior  to 
the  depression  which  seemed  to  have 
conquered  the  world.  Regardless  of 
everything,  he  worked  without  haste 
and  without  indolence,  and  watching 
him,  the  click  of  steel  which  had 
sounded  so  insistently  through  the 
mist  was  explained.  The  field  had 
borne  a  huge  crop  of  roots,  and  he  was 
busy  dressing  these  in  the  orthodox 
fashion.  His  hands  were  shielded  from 
the  cold  by  a  great  pair  of  leather 
gauntlets,  and  for  offensive  arms  he 
had  a  short  bar  of  iron  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  a  bill-hook.  He  transfixed 
each  root  with  the  iron,  and  held  it 
whilst  he  dressed  it  with  the  bill;  then 
with  the  back  of  the  latter  he  gave  the 
iron  a  vigorous  tap,  and  the  root  rolled 
off,  to  swell  the  heap  which  had  grown 
steadily  through  the  day.  He  worked 
evenly  on  until  the  growing  dusk  add¬ 
ed  to  the  gloom  of  the  fog.  Then  he 
stretched  himself,  looked  at  the  patient 
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sheep  nibbling  roots  without  the  relish 
of  hunger,  and  remarked,  as  much  to 
them  as  to  himself,  “  ’Tes  most  time 
to  be  going  whome.” 

Notwithstanding  his  soiled  attire, 
rough  leggings,  and  clumsy  boots  and 
gauntlets,  as  he  stretched  himself  out 
of  the  slouch  incidental  to  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  he  showed  himself  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  rustic  manhood,  taller  than 
most  men,  broad  in  proportion,  and 
with  a  face  of  that  faultless  symmetry 
frequently  to  be  met  with  among  West¬ 
ern  children  of  the  soil,  and  said  to  be 
a  heritage  from  an  earlier  Celtic  race. 
His  stretch  finished,  he  tossed  a  few 
undressed  roots  over  the  hurdles  to  the 
already  surfeited  sheep;  then,  picking 
up  his  tools,  and  the  miniature  barrel 
that  had  held  the  cider  with  which  he 
had  refreshed  himseif  through  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  he  stalked  off  across  the  field 
with  a  long  and  somewhat  heavy 
stride. 

His  course  took  •him  down  the  hill 
to  the  lane  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
fog  was  thicker  than  in  the  uplands, 
and  as  he  climbed  the  stile  from  the 
field  to  the  lane  there  reached  him  the 
muffled  sound  of  wheels.  After  paus¬ 
ing  a  moment  and  listening  intently  to 
assure  himself  from  which  direction 
the  sound  came,  he  began  to  stroll  slow¬ 
ly  down  the  lane.  The  sound  of  wheels 
drew  nearer,  whilst  the  man  frequently 
turned  his  head,  but  could  see  nothing 
for  the  fog;  then  the  moist  veil  was 
broken  by  a  horse  and  trap,  with  a 
ruddy-faced  country  girl  as  driver. 

When  she  reached  the  man,  she 
brought  the  horse  to  a  standstill,  and 
In  a  tone  of  one  who  asks  a  needless 
question,  to  which  the  answer  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  inquired: 

“Will  ’ee  have  a  lift,  Reuben?” 

The  man  nodded,  and,  throwing  his 
tools  and  cider-flash  into  the  bottom  of 
the  trap,  mounted  by  the  side  of  the 
girl.  Then  they  began  to  move  slowly 
down  the  lane.  For  a  moment  or 


two  there  was  silence,  then  the  man 
asked:  “  ’Ave  ’ee  had  a  good  market 
to-day?” 

“Tolerable.  Butter’s  up  dree-ha’- 
peuce  a  pound.” 

Silence  again,  then  another  question. 
“Any  news?” 

“Noa!”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  silence  became  Intense,  and  the 
man  glanced  at  his  companion’s  rosy 
face,  then  slipped  off  the  gauntlet  from 
his  right  hand.  The  giri  had  a  fair 
waist,  and  not  to  use  the  opportunity 
seemed  a  piece  of  folly.  A  market- 
trap  has  many  uses,  and  not  the  least 
of  them  is  the  chance  it  offers  of  a  littie 
quiet  courting  to  a  ■willing  couple.  So, 
quietly  and  unobtrusively,  the  arm  slid 
round.  The  girl  made  no  objection, 
but  settled  herself  with  a  little  sigh  of 
content— the  arm  was  so  much  more 
comfortable  than  the  hard,  unpadded 
back  of  the  seat. 

Seated  in  the  trap,  the  man  was  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  girl,  and  pres¬ 
ently  he  bent  towards  her  as  if  to  get 
a  better  view  of  her  face.  The  girl 
kept  her  eyes  glued  on  the  horse’s  back 
until  the  man  whispered: 

“Only  one,  Tryphena.” 

Tryphena  looked  round  like  a  cau¬ 
tious  maid.  Only  the  parallel  lines  of 
the  hedges  were  visible,  surrounded  by 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  fog.  They 
had  the  world  to  themselves,  so  Try- 
phena’s  lips  puckered  to  a  red  rose,  and 
the  man  had  his  desire. 

Even  then  he  continued  to  look  at  her 
steadily,  as  if  one  bad  bui  whetted  his 
appetite  for  more,  then  he  stooped  and 
whispered  again. 

The  girl  laughed  teaslngly.  “But 
that  would  be  two,”  she  said,  “and  you 
said  only  one.” 

“Zecond  thoughts  be  alius  best,”  he 
retorted. 

Though  she  laughed  at  bis  clumsy 
wit.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  main  she 
agreed  ■with  him,  for  a  moment  later 
she  lifted  her  face  to  his  again.  But 
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the  slip  between  the  cup  and  lip  is 
proverbial,  and  that  kiss  was  destined 
never  to  be  taken,  for  in  the  very  act 
they  were  Interrupted,  A  number  of 
cows  plunged  down  the  slippery  road 
from  a  field,  almost  colliding  with  the 
horse,  and  a  hoarse  and  angry  voice 
cried  from  the  gate: 

“Dali  et  all,  there!  Look  where  yew 
be  driving  to!”  A  moment  later  the 
same  voice  shouted  in  astonishment, 
“Well,  dash  my  buttons!” 

“  ’Tes  father!”  said  Tryphena  hur¬ 
riedly.  and  Reuben  slipped  his  arm  to 
a  less  comfortable  position. 

The  horse,  at  the  first  tug  of  the  reins, 
had  come  to  a  standstill,  and  Try- 
phena’s  father  surveyed  the  pair  with 
angry  eyes. 

“Well,  what  be  the  meaning  o’  this?” 
he  asked,  without  specifying  what 
“this”  Included. 

The  girl  nudged  her  lover  to  be  silent, 
and,  in  a  voice  as  matter-of-fact  as 
she  could  make  It,  replied,  “Oh.  I  met 
Reuben  up  to  the  zlx-acre  vleld.  and 
was  just  giving  en  a  lift." 

“Just  glvln’  en  a  lift,  was  ’ee?”  re¬ 
torted  her  father.  In  tones  elaborately 
sarcastic.  “An’  ’e  wasn’t  a-klssin’  ’ee, 
was  ’e,  you  shameless  maid?  I  zeed 
en  wi’  my  own  eyen;  an’  yew  looking 
zo  well  after  the  boss  that  ’e  came 
terr’ble  near  killing  one  o’  the  cows. 
’Tes  useless  vor  ’ee  to  contradict  I.  Get 
down  an’  drive  the  beasts  whome;  I’ll 
bring  the  cart  along  when  I’ve  a-spoke 
my  mind  to  Reuben  Lanning.” 

Whispering  an  appeal  to  Reuben,  the 
girl  obediently  climbed  down  from  the 
trap,  and,  following  the  cows,  was  soon 
lost  in  the  mist;  but  the  man  kept  bis 
seat.  Tryphena’s  father  waited  until 
she  was  out  of  sight,  then  he  turned 
to  Reuben. 

“An’  now.  Mister  Reuben  Lanning, 
I’ll  trouble  ’ee  to  get  down  from  my 
cart.” 

Reuben  Lanning  was  not  a  fool,  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 


exasperate  the  angry  little  man  in  the 
road. 

“■Why,  Mr.  Hunt,  I  thought  I  did  hear 
’ee  zay  as  ’ee  had  zomething  to  zay  to 
I.” 

“Zo  I  have!  zo  I  have!”  shouted  Mr. 
Hunt. 

“Then,  vor  zure,  ’twould  be  simpler 
If  ’ee  was  to  climb  into  the  cart,  an’  zay 
et  while  we  do  drive  down  to  the  cor¬ 
ner.  ’Tes  cold  to  stand  argifylng  to¬ 
day.” 

Mr.  Hunt  went  nearly  purple  with 
rage,  and  stood  there  sputtering  for  a 
moment,  unable  to  articulate  clearly. 
Then  he  shouted: 

“Get  down,  yew  impident  rascal,  an’ 
never  let  me  catch  ’ee  riding  In  my 
cart  or  philanderin’  wi’  my  darter 
again,  or  zo  zure  as  Chrls’mas  I’ll  have 
the  law  on  ’ee.  That  a  man  should 
dare  to  ax  me  to  get  into  my  own 
trap!”  he  ejaculated,  by  way  of  after¬ 
thought. 

Reuben  Lanning  still  kept  his  seat  In 
the  trap,  and  surveyed  the  angry  little 
man  with  a  smiling  eye. 

“Then  ’ee  won’t  have  me  to  keep 
company  with  Trypheny?”  he  asked. 

“Noa,  I  won’t;  an’  if  I  do  catch  ’ee 
about  the  dairy.  I’ll  set  the  dogs  loose 
on  ’ee— I  will,  zo  zure  as  a  gun.” 

“An’  ’ee  won’t  drive  me  down  to  the 
comer,  Mr.  Hunt?” 

“Noa,  I  won’t;  I  tolled  ’ee  zo  already,” 
shouted  the  exasperated  Mr.  Hunt?” 

“Then  vor  zure  I’ll  have  to  drive  my¬ 
self,”  said  Reuben  coolly,  adding, 
’Twouldn’t  be  safe  vor  me  to  get  out  o' 
the  cart.  You’re  such  a  violent  little 
man,  Mr.  Hunt,  that  ’twould  never  do 
to  risk  et.  Good  afternoon!” 

And  picking  up  the  reins  be  began  to 
drive  down  the  road,  calling  over  his 
shoulder,  “I  be  mortal  zorry  ’ee  won’t 
ride,  but  I’ll  tie  up  the  boss  to  the  gate¬ 
post.” 

For  a  moment  the  dairyman  watched 
the  disappearing  cart  as  If  he  could 
not  believe  his  own  eyes.  Then  he 
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started  to  run,  shouting,  “Woa,  mare! 
TToc/” 

But  the  mare  was  homeward  bound, 
and  Reuben  shook  the  reins,  so  that 
Mr.  Hunt’s  pursuit  became  a  mere  van¬ 
ity,  and  he  was  soon  left  behind  in  the 
misty  lane. 

II. 

For  a  month  after  the  Incidents  re¬ 
corded  above,  Tryphena’s  father  and 
Reuben  Lenning  did  not  meet  face  to 
face,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
considering  how  small  a  parish  Lark- 
church  is,  would  be  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hunt  was  partly  responsible 
for  this,  as  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
when  such  a  meeting  had  seemed  inevi¬ 
table,  he  had  directly  turned  aside,  and 
once  in  desperation  had  lain  concealed 
behind  a  hedge  whilst  the  stalwart 
young  laborer  had  stalked  by. 

Deep  in  his  mind  there  was  a  con¬ 
viction  that  he  had  been  made  “a  girt 
vool  of  by  thlc  young  rascal”;  but  since 
John  Hunt  ‘‘couldn’t  a-bear  to  look 
foolish  in  the  eyes  of  the  parish,”  he 
had  swallowed  his  anger  and  main¬ 
tained  a  judicious  silence,  even  when 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Reuben 
also,  regretting  the  folly  which  had 
only  exasperated  a  man  whom  he  really 
desired  to  conciliate,  had  kept  a  quiet 
tongue,  so  that  the  full  tale  of  that 
afternoon  was  known  only  to  the  two 
chief  actors.  Even  Tryphena  did  not 
know;  for  though  she  and  Reuben  had 
met  secretly  on  several  occasions,  she 
had  gleaned  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  her  father  had  “a-talked  a  bit 
wiid.”  But  the  inevitable  meeting,  long 
deferred,  came  in  January,  when  all 
the  best  ploughmen  of  the  parish  gath¬ 
ered  at  Monckton  Farm  for  the  annual 
ploughing  match.  A  fine  piece  of  grass¬ 
land  with  a  slight  hill  in  it  had  been 
chosen  for  the  contest,  and  the 
morning  of  the  New  Year  brought  a 


dozen  ploughs  and  men,  each  with  the 
accompanying  pair  of  horses,  and 
among  them  came  Reuben  Banning 
and,  with  the  spectators,  Tryphena’s 
father. 

It  was  a  ploughman’s  day  in  more 
senses  than  one:  a  sky  of  leaden  hue, 
with  not  a  glint  of  sun  from  horizon 
to  horizon,  dry  and  with  a  touch  of 
frost  in  the  air  that  made  the  blood  tin¬ 
gle;  a  dull,  cold  day  to  many  people, 
but  to  the  horses  and  the  men,  upon 
whom  the  strain  of  labor  fell,  an  ideal 
day.  The  plots  were  already  marked 
and  numbered,  and  at  nine  o’clock  the 
contest  began. 

The  soil,  slightly  clayey,  was  moist, 
but  not  sodden,  and  afforded  ample 
scope  for  a  display  of  the  ploughman’s 
art,  which  is  much  more  a  craft  than 
many  of  those  employments  upon  which 
dwellers  in  towns  pride  themselves. 
To  see  a  good  ploughman  strike  the 
coulter  of  a  “swing”  plough  into  a  fa¬ 
vorable  soil,  judging  the  depth  to  a 
nicety,  and  then  to  watch  him  travel 
across  the  field,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
the  soil  curling  from  his  share  in  a 
beautiful  dark  wave,  is  to  understand 
what  a  measure  of  skill  is  required  for 
this  earliest  act  of  husbandry.  Groups 
of  farmers  and  laborers  stood  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  points  where  the  furrows  ended 
and  commenced,  commenting  and  offer¬ 
ing  advice;  and  this  buzz  of  talk,  with 
the  cries  of  the  men  encouraging  their 
horses,  and  the  crisp  rustle  of  the  soil 
as  it  turned  from  the  blade,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  rustic  quiet. 

Scarce  a  couple  of  furrows  had  been 
cut  before  the  small  group  that  had 
stood  to  watch  Reuben  across  the  field 
began  to  increase,  so  early  was  it  evi¬ 
dent  who  excelled  in  skill.  The  regu¬ 
larity  of  line  in  his  furrow,  the 
uniformity  in  its  depth,  and  the  shape¬ 
liness  of  the  ridge  (all  points  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  judges)  won  praise  from  all 
the  spectators,  whilst  the  cleanness  of 
his  start  and  finish  put  the  result  be- 
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yond  question,  If  he  could  maintain  the 
excellence  of  his  work. 

To  the  farming  mind  his  work  was  a 
picture;  hut  the  man  himself,  with  his 
sweating  horses,  the  smoke  of  their 
breath  in  the  frosty  air  like  a  nimbus 
about  their  heads,  had  an  element  of 
the  picturesque  very  noticeable  to  eyes 
that  found  no  pleasure  in  his  furrows. 
Though  he  bent  to  the  handles  of  the 
plough  and  something  of  his  height 
was  thus  lost,  as  he  stalked  carefully 
down  the  field  behind  his  great  shining 
horses,  ruddy-faced,  and  with  a  few 
beads  of  sweat  on  his  brow,  so  earnest 
In  his  task  that  his  eyes  never  lifted 
once  from  the  furrow  the  share  was 
carving  in  the  sward,  he  seemed  an 
embodiment  of  all  that  was  dignified 
and  great  in  labor,  whilst  by  the  way 
In  which  he  brought  his  horses  round 
at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  with  words 
of  encouragement  and  coaxing  instead 
of  the  shouting  and  hard  swearing  used 
to  the  same  end  by  some  of  his  fellows, 
a  wise  spectator  would  have  judged 
that  he  had  that  gentleness  which  often 
goes  with  great  strength.  Looking  on 
him,  you  knew  him  for  a  man;  and, 
set  thus  in  his  native  fields,  at  the  task 
to  which  he  was  as  truly  born  as  the 
poet  is  to  his  rhymes,  he  seemed  part 
o^*  a  general  fitness  of  things  that  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  beholder’s  mind. 

Some  sense  of  this  struggled  with  the 
bitterness  and  rancor  that  was  in 
Dairyman  Hunt’s  mind  as  he,  moving 
from  one  competitor  to  another,  stood 
to  watch  Reuben  at  work.  At  last  his 
admiration  drove  him  to  ungrudging 
praise. 

“Well  done.  Rube!  Well  done,  bwoy! 
That  be  vlrst-rate!” 

Reuben  was  at  the  end  of  a  furrow 
wiping  the  moisture  from  his  brow, 
and  he  smiled  with  pleasure  at  this 
praise  from  Tryphena’s  father.  Also  he 
accepted  the  olive-branch  thus  held  out. 

“Thank  ’ee  kindly,  Mr.  Hunt.  I  be 
pleased  to  hear  yew  zay  zo,  for  I  know 


you’m  a  better  judge  of  a  vurrow  than 
most.” 

Then  after  this  adroit  piece  of  flat¬ 
tery— for  flattery  it  was— he  turned 
quietly  to  his  horses  again  and  moved 
slowly  across  the  field.  He  had  seen 
Tryphena  walking  along  with  a  friend, 
and  did  not  wish  for  a  meeting  with 
her  at  that  moment,  with  the  dairyman 
standing  by.  When  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  furrow  he  noticed  that  she 
was  standing  by  her  father’s  side,  and 
so  purposely  delayed  the  return  jour¬ 
ney.  A  small  portion  of  the  ridge  of 
one  of  his  furrows  had  broken  with 
its  own  weight,  destroying  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  his  work,  and,  following  the 
practice  permissible  on  such  occasions, 
he  stepped  carefully  over  his  work, 
and,  stooping,  patted  the  broken  ridge 
into  shape  with  his  hands.  The  dairy¬ 
man  watched  him  for  a  moment,  then 
moved  along  to  Inspect  the  work  of  the 
other  competitors,  Tryphena  following. 
But  as  she  went  Reuben  saw  her  head 
turn  in  his  direction,  and  waved  his 
hand.  An  answering  wave  sent  him 
back  to  his  horses  with  renewed  deter¬ 
mination  to  win  the  prize. 

By  three  o’clock  all  the  ploughmen 
had  finished  their  tasks,  and  half  an 
hour  later  the  judges’  decision  was 
made  known  to  the  competitors,  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  parish  schoolroom.  The 
vicar  was  in  the  chair,  and  stated,  after 
a  somewhat  rambling  speech,  that  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
“the  first  prize,  consisting  of  two 
pounds  in  gold  and  a  padded  basket 
chair,  was  given  to  our  young  parish¬ 
ioner,  Mister  Reuben  Lanning,  whom 
he  would  invite  to  come  forward  and 
receive  the  gold  and  occupy  the  padded 
chair  which  they  saw  before  them  on 
the  platform.” 

That  the  award  was  a  popular  one 
was  shown  by  the  applause  and  hand¬ 
clapping  which  greeted  it,  and  which 
was  renewed  when  Reuben,  attired 
now  in  Sunday  raiment,  the  blood 
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deepening  under  the  tan  of  his  face, 
and  feeling  mighty  uncomfortable, 
went  forward  and  took  fti«  chair  upon 
the  platform.  From  that  point  of  van¬ 
tage  he  saw  Tryphena  nodding  and 
smiling  at  the  back  of  the  room,  and 
straightway  began  to  feel  more  at  his 
ease. 

There  were  other  prizes— viz.,  one 
pound  sterling  and  a  cuckoo  clock,  ten 
shillings  and  a  pair  of  china  dogs 
(spaniels),  five  shillings  and  a  set  of  jugs, 
and,  lastly,  the  inevitable  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton.  The  fortunate  winners  of  these 
having  stumbled  forward  to  receive 
their  well-earned  honors,  there  was  an¬ 
other  speech,  this  time  from  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Parish  Council,  a  burly 
farmer,  who  rose  as  he  said  “to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy  vicar,” 
but  who,  knowing  more  about  stock- 
keeping  than  speech-making,  ended  by 
inadvertently  proposing  his  health,  and, 
puzzled  somewhat  by  the  laughter  and 
applause  this  mistake  provoked,  imme¬ 
diately  called  upon  Reuben  Canning,  as 
representative  of  the  winners,  to  sec¬ 
ond  the  motion.  This  he  did  with 
brevity  that  should  prove  a  bright  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  more  prolix  members  of 
the  parish. 

"Vrlends,  I  zecond  the  vote  wi’  great 
pleasure.” 

After  this  had  been  applauded,  and 
the  meeting  had  expressed  its  gratitude 
to  the  chairman  in  the  approved  fash¬ 
ion,  the  audience  dispersed,  some  to 
their  homes,  some  to  the  village  ale¬ 
house  to  grow  almost  excited  over  de¬ 
scriptions  of  how  past  fields  were  won. 

Outside  the  schoolroom  Reuben  ran 
against  Mr.  John  Hunt,  and  set  down 
his  chair  in  the  road  that  he  might  take 
the  hand  which  the  older  man  mag¬ 
nanimously  offered  to  him. 

“I  congratulate  ’ee,  Reuben  Canning. 
’Ee  deserves  the  chair,  ’ee  do,  vor  zure. 
Those  was  as  terr’ble  vine  vurrows  as 
ever  I  did  zee,  an’  I’ve  a-zeed  many — 
I’ve  a-zeed  many.” 


Reuben  took  the  chance  offered 
him. 

“Thank  ’ee  kindly,  Mr.  Hunt;  ’tes  real 
good  of  ’ee  to  zay  zo.  An’  if  ’ee’ll 
permit  me  I  should  like  to  zay  how 
zorry  I  be  vor  that  little  joke  I  did  play 
upon  ’ee  t’other  day.” 

“Don’t  ’ee  mention  it,  Reuben;  don’t 
’ee  mention  it.  Bwoys  will  be - ” 

“An’  if  ’ee’d  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
come  up  and  zee  Trypheny  zometlmes 
I  should  be  terr’ble  obliged.” 

But  on  that  point  Mr.  Hunt  was  ada¬ 
mant. 

“That  be  a  boss  of  another  color.  I 
couldn’t  hear  ov  et;  I  couldn’t  hear  ov 
et  nohow.” 

“But,”  Reuben  urged,  “I  be  a-coming 
on.  I  be  a  man  ov  substance,  an’  be 
thinking  ov  taking  a  ll’l - ” 

The  elder  man  interrupted  him  with 
laughter  that  went  to  the  younger’s 
heart  and  once  more  set  him  against 
him. 

“Ha!  ha!  A  man  ov  substance!  Two 
pounds  an’  a  basket  chair,  I  d’  suppose. 
Oh,  yes,  you  be  a-coming  on,  vor  zure 
you  be.  But  I  couldn’t  hear  ov  et.  no¬ 
how.  I  don’t  mind  ’ee  having  a  ride 
in  the  ll’l  cart,  but  ’ee  can’t  have  Try¬ 
pheny,  not  at  all,  not  at  all.”  And, 
shaking  his  head,  the  dairyman  passed 
down  the  unlighted  street. 

Reuben  stood  and  watched  until  he 
passed  the  lighted  window  of  the  post- 
oflSce,  which  was  also  that  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  baker’s.  Then  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “The  wold  quaddle!”  and  a 
moment  later  lifted  the  chair  and  went 
to  his  home. 

Two  hours  after,  he  was  talking  to 
Tryphena  at  the  end  of  the  lane  that 
goes  down  to  Manor  Court  dairy. 

“’Teddent  no  use,  Trypheny.  ’B 
was  zo  zoft  as  butter  till  I  mentioned  ’ee, 
then  ’e  was  as  hard  as  stones.  I  tried 
to  tell  en  how  I’ve  a-spoke  vor  Cank- 
bridge  Dairy,  an’  how  ’tes  promised 
me,  but  ’ee  wouldn’t  hear  me;  zo  us’ll 
just  ha’  to  goa  an’  be  married  wi’out 
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zo  much  as  a  by-your-leave  to  en.  I’ve 
to  move  into  the  dairy  on  Lady  Day, 
an’  as  the  day  before  be  market  day, 
an’  yevr,  my  dear,  ’ll  be  to  Axminster, 
us’ll  be  married  there  by  special  licence 
up  to  the  Independent  Chapel.” 

Tryphena,  knowing  her  father  well, 
consented  to  this  bold  and  vigorous 
course  on  one  condition. 

“But  ’ee  must  speak  to  en  again  virst, 
Reuben,  an’  try  an  get  en  in  the  mind; 
an’  then  If  he  won’t,  I’ll  marry  ’ee  where 
and  when  ’ee  do  like,  vor  I  d’  think  a 
maid  have  a  right  to  a  mind  of  her  own 
on  zuch  things.” 

Reuben  agreed  to  make  one  more 
trial.  Then,  as  Tryphena  said  she 
must  be  popping  along,  he  kissed  her, 
and  she  popped  along. 

III. 

It  must  be  put  to  Reuben’s  credit  that 
he  did  indeed  make  another  real  and 
whole-hearted  attempt  to  win  Try- 
phena’s  father  to  his  side. 

Meeting  him  some  three  weeks  later 
in  the  little  cart,  two  miles  out  of 
Larkchurch,  Reuben,  who  had  been  on 
business  connected  with  the  dairy  of 
which  he  was  shortly  to  be  the  tenant, 
gave  him,  the  time  of  the  day,  and  very 
humbly  asked  for  a  ride  “zo  far  as  the 
post-ofl3ce.” 

“Get  up  an’  welcome,  my  bwoy,”  said 
Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  in  a  genial  mood, 
being  Indeed  a  little  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  cider  fortifled  with  “the  least- 
est  drop  ov  gin.” 

Reuben  climbed  into  the  cart  and  lis¬ 
tened  patiently  to  a  wholly  flctitious 
account  of  how  the  narrator  had  won 
three  flrst  prizes  at  ploughing  matches 
In  the  days  of  his  youth;  then,  when 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lark- 
church,  he  cautiously  broached  the  sub¬ 
ject  nearest  his  heart. 

“How’s  Tabltha?”  (Tabitha  was  Try- 
pbena’s  elder  sister.) 

“Pretty  middling,  thank  ’ee.” 


“An’  Trypheny?” 

“The  zame;  indeed,  I  mlt  zay  her 
be  terr’ble  well,  thank  ’ee.  Now,  the 
victuals  that  maid  do  put  away,  to  be 
zure!”  He  dropped  into  meditation, 
from  which  Reuben’s  next  words  effec¬ 
tually  aroused  him. 

“I’ve  a-been  thinking  lately  of  coming 
up  to  zee  ’ee  about  Trypheny  again, 
Mr.  Hunt.  Us  want  to  be  married,  an’ 
I’ve  a-took - ” 

“Not  another  word,  Reuben  Lan- 
nlng,”  bellowed  his  companion.  “I’ve 
a-spoke  my  mind  on  that  b’fore,  an’  I 
■haven’t  a-changed  it— I  haven’t 
a-changed  it.” 

“But,  Mr.  Hunt - ”  Reuben  protest¬ 

ed. 

“I  won’t  hear  ’ee,”  shouted  Mr.  Hunt. 
“Do  ’ee  take  me  vor  a  weather-cock,  to 
be  blowed  about  by  every  wind  ov  argi- 
ment?” 

“Noa,  I  don’t  take  ’ee  for  a  weather¬ 
cock,  Mr.  Hunt;  but - ” 

“Zo  ’ee  won’t  stop  et,  won’t  ’ee?”  in¬ 
terrupted  tbe  dairyman.  “Won’t  stop 
et  when  I  tell  ’ee?  Woa,  mare!” 

He  tugged  at  the  reins,  and  the  mare 
obediently  came  to  a  standstill. 
With  tipsy  gravity  he  pointed  to  the 
road  with  the  whli^ 

“Get  out!”  he  said.  “An’  never  git 
into  my  li’l  cart  no  more!  I  won’t  have 
’ee  argifying  me.” 

Angry  blood  flamed  in  Reuben’s  face 
for  a  moment,  then  he  gave  a  short 
laugh,  and  Jumped  down  into  the  road. 
Mr.  Hunt  whipped  up  his  mare  and 
drove  away,  leaving  him  standing 
there.  He  looked  after  the  receding 
vehicle,  then  be  said  to  himself,  “That 
d’  zettle  et.  Trypheny  can’t  zay  I 
haven’t  a-spoke  to  him  valr.” 


So  it  fell  out  on  the  day  before  Lady 
Day,  John  Hunt,  dairyman,  of  Manor 
Court  Dairy,  strolling  up  the  lane  in 
search  of  a  couple  of  young  porkers 
that  had  strayed,  was  astonished  cut 
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of  measure  to  meet  his  “li’l  cart”  re¬ 
turning  from  market  with  only  one  of 
the  Tillage  youths  in  charge. 

“Bob-a-dies,  yoimg  man!  What  be 
'ee  a-doing  wl’  my  li’l  cart?” 

“I’ve  a-drove  it  whome  for  Trypheny, 
Mr.  Hunt;  an’  please  'ee’ve  to  give  I 
zixpence  vor  doing  ov  it” 

“Give  ’ee  zixpence?”  shouted  Mr. 
Hunt.  “Dash  my  buttons  ef  I  do. 
Speak  man!  What  be  the  meaning  ov 
this?  an’  where’s  Trypheny  to?” 

“Why,  haven’t  ’ee  beared,  Mr.  Hunt? 
There’ve  a-been  gay  doings  up  to  Ax- 
minster  to-day,  an’  I  expects  Trypheny 
is  where  her  ought  to  be — by  the  zide 
of  her  own  lawful  wedded  husband.” 

“By  the  zide  of  her  own  lawful  wed¬ 
ded  husband!”  repeated  the  dairyman 
in  astonishment  “Be  the  man  mazed? 
Speak  up,  ye  dunderhead,  an’  zay 
what  ’ee  do  mean,  sharp.  Speak  up, 
I  tell  ’ee,  an’  don’t  zit  there  a-jawin’ 
like  a  vool.” 

Thus  admonished,  the  youth  spoke 
up. 

“Wall,  et  do  zeem  as  you  don’t  know, 
dairyman,  as  how  your  Trypheny  was 
a-married  to  Reuben  Banning  at  the 
Independent  Chapel  to  Axminster  no 
later  nor  this  very  noon.  Girt  doings 
there  was  too.  All  the  market  volk 
was  there,  and  Mr.  Vosper  down  to  the 
zeed  shop  was  vair  sold  out  o’  chicken 
rice,  by  reason  o’  the  run  on  et  vor  the 
wedding,  it  being  cheap,  ’ee  zee,  an’ 
more  decent  to  be  a-drowed  at  a  new- 
wedded  couple  than  that  which  be 
vood  vor  good  Christian  volk.  And 
there  was  a - ” 

“What  be  ’ee  a-tellln’  me,  man?— that 
our  Trypheny’s  married?” 

“That  be  et,  Mr.  Hunt.  ’Ee’ve  a-hit 
the  nail  exactly,  as  the  pa’son  would 
zay.  I  be  just  a-trying  to  tell  ’ee 
that” 

“But,  man  alive,  she  can’t  be.  There 
haven’t  a-been  no  banns.” 

“Noa.  They  was  specially  licensed. 
Do  cost  a  terr’ble  mort  o’  money,  ^by 


all  accounts;  but  they  was,  any  way, 
and  they  be  man  an’  wife  now;  an’  Try¬ 
pheny— Mrs.  Banning,  as  I  mit  fitly 
zay  now— after  all  the  rice-drowing  an’ 
health-drinking  by  the  market  volk, 
did  come  to  I  an’  zay,  ‘Now,  Jan  White, 
you  drive  whome  the  li’l  cart,  an’  teake 
this  purse  to  father  wi’  the  market 
money  in  et,  an’  zay,  wl’  Mrs.  Banning’s 
compliments,  an’  ef  ’e  do  like  to  walk 
over  an’  nibble  a  bit  ov  weddin’  cake 
an’  drink  a  glass  ov  sherry  we’ll  be 
glad  to  zee  en.’  ” 

He  paused  whilst  he  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  the  purse;  then,  handing  It  to  Mr. 
Hunt,  he  continued:  “There’s  the  purse; 
I’ve  a-given  et  to  ’ee  now,  an’  Try¬ 
pheny— Mrs.  Banning,  I  should  zay— 
particularly  zald  as  I  was  to  tell  ’ee 
to  give  I  zixpence  vor  drivin’  the  mare 
whome.” 

The  dairyman  disregarded  the  hint 
“Where  be  they  a-living  to?”  he  asked. 

But  the  man  was  obdurate.  “Give  I 
the  zixpence  virst,  an’  then  I’ll  tell  ’ee, 
Mr.  Hunt.” 

Mr.  Hunt  almost  fiung  the  sixpence 
at  him.  “Hurry,  you  dunderhead,  an’ 
answer!  Where  be  they  a-going  to  live 
to?” 

“Why,  up  to  Bankbridge  Dairy,  to 
be  zure!  Hadn’t  ’ee  a-heared?  Reuben 
have  a-bin  coming  on  lately,  an’  having 
zaved  a  tidy  zum.  Mister  Bishop  was 
pleased  to  let  en  have  the  cows.*  They 
be  about  whome  now,  having  gone 
round  the  lower  road.” 

A  sound  of  distant  cheering  came 
across  the  quiet  fields. 

“Yees,  there  they  be,  vor  zure.  That 
be  the  village  a-shoutlng  them  wel¬ 
come,  Mr.  Vowler,  to  the  post-office, 
having  a-sent  his  bwoy  on  one  o’  them 
dumed  bicycles  to  give  them  the  news 
an’  bid  the  volks  be  ready.” 

Mr.  Hunt,  realizing  the  facts  at  last, 
was  climbing  into  the  little  cart.  “Get 

*  In  Wessex  the  farmer  frequently  “lets  off’ 
the  dairy  to  a  dairyman,  who  pays  rent  for 
the  cows  as  the  farmer  does  for  his  land. 
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out,  you  blockhead!”  he  said  to  the 
messenger.  The  man  obeyed  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  almost  tumbling  over  the  side 
of  the  cart  in  his  haste;  then  Mr.  Hunt, 
between  astonishment  and  anger,  drove 
the  little  mare  as  he  had  never  driven 
her  before. 

Lankbridge  farm  and  dairy  lie  just 
outside  the  village,  and  as  he  drove  up 
to  the  gate  and  along  the  rough  cart 
road  he  became  aware  of  what,  for 
Larkchurch,  was  a  considerable  con¬ 
course  of  people,  and  saw  Reuben  Lan- 
ning  standing  on  a  milking-stool  out¬ 
side  the  dairy-house,  Tryphena  by  his 
side.  Reuben  was  making  a  speech; 
but  when  the  people  became  aware  of 
the  cart  some  one  shouted: 

“Dree  cheers  vor  Mr.  Hunt!” 

Reuben  broke  off  the  speech  to  lead 
them,  and  they  were  given  heartily. 
This  reception  disarmed  the  dairyman. 
He  could  not  run  contrary  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  feeling;  and,  after  all,  Reuben  was 
of  his  own  class,  now  no  longer  ranking 
as  a  laborer.  So  when  Reuben  shout¬ 
ed  across  the  crowd,  “Get  down,  Mr. 
Hunt— father,  I  should  zay— an’  drink 
Mrs.  Lanning’s  health!”  he  shouted  in 
return,  “Zo  I  will!  Zo  I  will!” 

Some  one  handed  him  a  “God-for- 
give-me”  full  of  cider,  but  Tryphena 
Incerposed. 

Longman’!  Magatlne. 


“Not  in  zider,  father.  Tie  up  the 
boss  to  the  gate-post  an’  step  into  the 
house,  an’  ’ee  shall  drink  our  health  in 
sherry.” 

Mr.  Hunt  tied  up  the  horse  and 
stepped  inside.  He  took  the  glass  of 
sherry  and  drained  it  at  a  gulp.  A 
second  glass  and  a  third,  and  he  grew 
affable. 

“Yew  be  too  sharp  for  me,  Reuben, 
too  sharp.  But,  man,  why  didn’t  ’ee 
tell  me  about  the  dairy?  Dash  my 
buttons,  I’d  a-never  have  refused  ’ee 
the  maid  if  I’d  a-known.” 

“But  I  did  tell  ’ee,  Mr.  Hunt— least- 
ways,  I  tried,  but  ’ee  wouldn’t 
hear - ” 

“There  ’ee  goa,  arglfying  again.  But 
there,  ’ee  be  welcome  to  the  maid,  ’ee 
be  welcome.” 

“Thank  ’ee,  Mr.  Hunt.  Thank  ’ee, 
kindly.” 

A  pause  followed,  during  which  Try¬ 
phena  pushed  the  cake  towards  him. 

“Noa  more  cake,  Trypheny,  but  I’ll 
trouble  ’ee  vor  the  leastest  drop  o’ 
sherry.  Zo!  that’s  enough!  (The 
glass  was  brimming.)  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Banning,  my  respects.  I  wish  yew 
health  and  good  fortin.” 

And,  setting  down  the  glass  empty, 
he  went  out  to  the  little  cart  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face. 

Ben  Bolt. 


CHILDREN’S  STORY-BOOKS. 


There  are  no  readers  so  absorbed  and 
appreciative  as  children.  Go  into  any 
house  where  there  are  children  old 
enough  t*  read  to  themselves  and  not 
old  enough  to  have  been  caught  up  into 
the  leisure-destroying  routine  of  school, 
and  you  will  stumble  over  a  small  boy 
prone  on  the  dining-room  floor,  with 
heels  in  air  and  head  burled  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  in  front  of  him.  Equally  oblivi¬ 


ous  of  your  presence  is  the  little  girl 
curled  up  In  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
fortable  arm-chair,  with  her  tangle  of 
sunny  hair  falling  over  the  book  on 
her  knee.  But  look  ever  the  shoulder 
of  each  and— if  the  common  ground 
of  fairy  tales  be  past— the  difference 
between  the  little  readers  will  be 
marked.  From  the  beginning  the 
masculine  imagination  has  the  stronger 
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wing.  If  the  book  be  not  some  well- 
bound  classic  from  the  library  shelves 
(and  prize  volumes  of  Arnold’s  “Rome” 
bave  been  found  on  the  nursery  floor 
and  the  best  Thackeray  on  the  edge  of 
the  bath),  It  is  at  least  some  fragment 
of  grown-up  life,  serious  fighting,  des¬ 
perate  adventure,  courage  of  men  In  a 
tight  place.  It  need  not  even  be  fic¬ 
tion.  How  we  beat  the  French  and 
daunted  the  Don  has  quite  enough  hu¬ 
man  Interest  for  the  knickerbockered 
readers.  The  merely  feminine  mother 
wonders  how  such  small  heads  can 
carry  all  the  movements  of  rearguard, 
vanguard,  and  flank. 

She  is  more  at  home,  sharing  the  be¬ 
loved  old  story-books  with  her  sympa¬ 
thetic  daughters,  sometimes  in  the 
carefully  kept,  well-printed  editions  of 
her  own  childhood;  more  often,  alas!  in 
gaudy  one-volumed  reprints.  For  the 
old  favorites  hold  their  own  and  our 
children  still  read  what  their  grand¬ 
mothers  read,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  we  pass  rather  lightly  over  the 
edifying  parts,  and,  in  more  cases  than 
not.  skip  the  theological  teaching  alto¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  old  intimacies,  the 
three-generation-old  friendships  with 
good  and  spirited  and  honest  children 
that  we  desire  for  our  little  daughters. 
Let  their  warm  tears  blister  the  page 
in  “The  Crofton  Boys”  which  tells  the 
heroic  story  of  how  little  Hugh  Proc¬ 
tor  lost  his  foot  without  a  murmur; 
their  grandmothers  fell  there  before 
them.  The  generous  mischief  of  Harry 
and  Laura,  the  high-bred  charm  of  dear 
Lady  Harriet  their  grandmother,  and 
the  genuine  fun  of  Uncle  David  are  as 
fresh  to-day  to  our  children  devouring 
“Holiday  House,”  as  when  their  grand¬ 
aunts  were  Introduced  into  that  truly 
good  society. 

As  long  as  characters  are  living,  care¬ 
fully  observed  from  life,  and  tenderly 
and  genially  drawn,  story-books  will 
keep  their  charm,  and  little  readers 
will  devour  them  and  hardly  observe 


the  vast  difference  in  the  conditions 
and  manners  they  describe,  and  those 
themselves  are  accustomed  to.  They 
will  be  equally  unconscious  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  theories,  educational,  religious,  so¬ 
cial,  that  lie  at  the  back  of  almost  all 
older  story-books. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  received 
many  by-names.  It  Is  pleasant  at  least 
to  remember  it  as  the  Children’s  Cen¬ 
tury.  It  first  recognized  the  value  of 
the  child  as  an  independent  creature; 
rescued  it  from  various  tyrannies,  do¬ 
mestic  and  economic,  studied  it,  edu¬ 
cated  it,  amused  it,  spoilt  it  perhaps, 
but  loved  it.  Literature  for  children  is 
the  creation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  like  many  other  boasted  fruits 
it  had  its  roots  in  the  active,  fertile 
eighteenth  century.  But  except  “Goody 
Two  Shoes,”  the  delicious  accidental 
by-product  of  a  genial  and  impecunious 
humorist,  and  that  generous  work  of 
genius  and  goodness  “Sandford  and 
Merton,”  the  eighteenth  century  has 
left  us  nothing  in  the  matter  of  story¬ 
books  but  Mr.  Newberry’s  little  gilt 
booklets  which  excited  the  just  con¬ 
tempt  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Their  morals 
were  of  the  meanest,  their  art  of  the 
crudest 

What  our  little  grandmothers  read 
depended  largely  on  the  opinions  held 
by  their  parents.  If  these  were  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  tending  towards 
Rationalism  and  Utilitarianism,  they 
had  Miss  Edgeworth  to  begin  with. 
Surely  we  are  a  little  hypocritical  in 
our  affected  enthusiasm  for  that  clas¬ 
sical  writer?  Not  Indeed  for  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Castle  Rackrent”  and  “Helen;” 
still  less  for  the  wise,  modest,  warm¬ 
hearted  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Scott.  We  need  not  fear  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  exaggeration  in  our  admiration 
of  these.  But  which  of  us  would  like 
to  sit  down  and  read  the  “Frank”  and 
“Harry  and  Lucy”  that  we  continue 
to  give  and  to  recommend  to  our  chil¬ 
dren?  That  the  books  are  still  read 
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Is  no  criterion  of  their  merit.  An 
intelligent  child  will  read  “Bradshaw” 
If  it  has  nothing  better.  Away  from 
candle-making  and  china  factories  Miss 
Edgeworth  could  make  a  story;  and  the 
free  introduction  of  roguish  attorneys, 
thieving  post-boys  and  mutinous  school¬ 
boys  give  sensational  Interest  to  her 
moral  stories.  But  she,  who  was  the 
beloved  eldest  sister  of  twenty  quick¬ 
witted  brothers  and  sisters,  has  not 
drawn  one  natural  attractive  child.  It 
is  true  that  the  wooden  pastoral  of 
Simple  Susan  drew  tears  from  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  but  Sir  Walter  was  a  singu¬ 
larly  generous  critic  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries’  work. 

In  the  next  generation  the  children 
of  rationalizing  households  had  an  au¬ 
thoress  all  of  their  own,  whose  power 
of  telling  a  story  and  of  drawing  dis¬ 
tinct  and  delightful  characters  was  as 
superior  to  Miss  Edgeworth’s  as  her 
weighty  and  noble  religious  teaching 
excelled  the  stunted  moral  lesson  of 
“The  Parent’s  Assistant.”  If  one  had 
to  choose  one  single  story-book  for  a 
child  on  a  desert  island,  no  better 
choice  could  be  made  than  Miss  Mar- 
tiueau’s  “Playfellow.”  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  in  one  of  his  frank  discussions  of 
his  own  art  of  story-telling,  is  emphatic 
on  the  value  of  making  maps  of  the 
fictitious  places  described.  An  atten¬ 
tive  reader  could  make  maps  nf 
all  the  places  described  in  “Settlers 
at  Home  and  Feats  on  the  Fjords,” 
and  even  plans  of  Crofton  School  and 
Mr.  Proctor’s  shop  and  house  In  Lon¬ 
don.  So.  well  marked  are  the  charac¬ 
ters.  that  dipping  at  random  into  any 
conversation,  you  can  give  each  several 
speech  to  the  right  character. 

The  vital  spirit  of  religion  remains 
the  same  from  age  to  age,  but  the  cur¬ 
rent  religious  mood  and  sentiment 
change  with  each  generation.  It  is 
often  a  disappointing  experience  to 
procure  for  one’s  own  children  the  re¬ 
ligious  books  that  moved  one’s  child¬ 


hood.  One’s  voice  falters  over  senti¬ 
ments  and  teaching  that  are  neither 
real  to  oneself  nor  to  the  children. 
But  the  reserved,  religious  teaching  of 
Miss  Martineau  has  its  message,  aus¬ 
tere  perhaps,  but  bracingly  heroic,  for 
each  successive  generation.  Curiously 
enough  the  same  can  be  said  of  that 
book  of  riotous  fun  “Holiday  House.” 
The  religious  teaching  of  the  last  few 
chapters  is  too  sad  for  children.  It 
has  the  heavy  burden  of  “Few  are  thy 
days  and  full  of  woe”;  but  let  any 
grown-up  person  read  It  to  convince 
himself  how  infinitely  more  deep  and 
dignified  and  passionately  human  was 
Scottish  Calvinism  than  English  Evan¬ 
gelicalism. 

The  bulk  of  children’s  story-books  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  saturated  with  what  we  know  as 
Evangelical  teaching.  No  religious 
party  has  done  more  than  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  to  raise  and  purify  our  national 
life;  none  has  done  less  to  enrich  our 
literature.  One  branch  of  literature 
it  did  annex,  stories  for  children.  But 
the  result  was  not  particularly  happy. 
The  very  party  which  had  freed  a 
child’s  body  from  mines  and  factories 
and  chimney  sweeping,  and  was  edu¬ 
cating  his  mind  in  Ragged-  and  Sunday- 
schools,  did  also,  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions,  forge  heavy  fetters  for  young 
souls.  The  most  popular  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  this  school  was  undoubtedly 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  Read  in  her  own  day 
for  her  religious  teaching,  she  is  still 
read  in  spite  of  it.  In  any  company 
of  middle-aged  and  elderly  people,  if 
conversation  happens  to  turn  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  two  thirds  of  the  speakers 
will  Immediately  refer  to  “The  Fair- 
child  Family.”  All  will  cite  the  visit 
to  the  gibbet;  some  the  cider  drinking 
at  the  farm  and  the  after  effects  in  the 
lane;  others  Henry’s  disappearance 
into  the  pig’s  wash,  Emily’s  theft  of 
damsons,  or  the  pride  and  punishment 
of  Miss  Augusta  Noble.  It  is  given  to 
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few  books  to  afford  so  many  pleasant 
reminiscences. 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  in  her  interesting  au¬ 
tobiography,  tells  us  that  the  book  was 
written  after  she  had  found  peace  and 
light  in  “the  doctrine  of  the  total  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  human  heart.”  Indeed 
this  doctrine  pervades  like  sunshine 
the  whole  of  “The  Fairchild  Family.” 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fairchild,  and  even  the 
serious  man-servant  John,  welcome 
alike  childish  peccadiloes  and  serious 
faults  of  character  with  the  cheerful 
alertness  of  specialists  who  recognize 
their  pet  discovery  in  all  the  diseases 
brought  to  their  notice.  The  book  be¬ 
gins  with  a  sort  of  solemn  round  game, 
each  child  in  turn  repeating  texts 
“about  mankind  having  wicked  hearts.” 
“This,”  sums  up  the  Papa,  “is  the 
dreadful  state  into  which  Adam  fell; 
he  made  us  children  of  wrath  and  heirs 
of  Hell.”  This  is  sufficiently  appalling 
as  the  text  of  the  book,  but  with  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  as  with  Dr.  Johnson’s  friend 
Mr.  Edwardes,  “Somehow  natural 
cheerfulness  is  always  breaking  in.” 
The  book  is  crowded  with  episodes; 
and  the  entertaining  story  and  crude 
religious  teaching  are  so  loosely  com¬ 
pacted  that,  on  the  same  page  as  one 
of  Mr.  Fairchild’s  lurid  harangues,  the 
eye  is  pleasantly  arrested  by  some  such 
substantive  as  “honey-suckle,”  “cus¬ 
tard,”  “green  satin  slip.”  No  one 
would  have  been  more  surprised,  more 
mortified,  more  truly  grieved  than  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  if  she  could  have  foreseen 
that  the  day  would  come  when  her  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  would  be  seriously 
disapproved  of.  Nor  would  it  have 
consoled  her  to  know  that  her  story 
would  survive  by  reason  of  its  style 
and  its  simple  idyllic  charm.  Children, 
even  more  than  grown-ups,  are  fasci¬ 
nated  by  style.  It  is  less  the  story 
Itself  than  the  manner  of  telling  it  that 
gains  their  affection.  Long  after  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  Fairchild  Family  have 
faded  from  memory  the  impression  re¬ 


mains  of  certain  “little  Heavens  be¬ 
low,”  where  dear  old  ladies  sit  in  bow 
windows  and  smile  themselves  into  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  little  girls  going  hand 
in  hand  to  school  “in  light  green  stuff 
frocks  with  lawn  tippets  and  aprons, 
and  very  tight,  neat  silk  bonnets.” 
There  is  also  a  cheerful  kitchen  where 
an  exactly  similar  old  lady  welcomes  a 
starved  and  bullied  little  school-boy 
into  warmth  and  abundance,  and  her 
charming  old  servant  lets  him  make  the 
toast.  Even  more  delightful  than  the 
comfort  and  kindliness  of  these  in¬ 
teriors,  are  the  descriptions  of  lanes 
and  woods  and  hayfields.  It  is  well  to 
be  sparing  in  describing  natural  beauty 
in  a  child’s  story.  Reading  the  other 
day  in  a  recent  and  popular  child’s 
story  about  “meadows  starred  with 
daffodils,”  and  “white  clouds  sailing 
high  in  the  blue  noon  of  a  midsummer 
day,”  one  felt  how  such  stuff  lent  itself 
to  skipping.  But  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  gar¬ 
dens  and  arbors  and  hayfields  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  story.  She  sees 
the  world  as  a  child  sees  it.  a  place  to 
play  in,  “a  world  three  feet  high.” 
“There  is  not  a  pleasanter  lane  in  any 
village  in  England;  the  hedge  on  each 
side  was  of  hawthorn  which  was  then 
in  blossom,  and  the  grass  was  soft 
under  the  feet  as  a  velvet  cushion,  and 
OH  the  bank  under  the  hedge  were  all 
manner  of  sweet  flawers.  violets,  and 
primroses,  and  veronica.”  How  little 
and  sweet  and  familiar  it  is!  What  a 
place  to  play  in,  with  that  Heaven  of 
white  blossom  overhead. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  pstrable  of 
the  duckling  bred  in  a  poultry-yard 
stretching  eager  wings  and  longing 
heart  towards  the  wild  freedom  of  the 
moors.  W’e  are  less  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  young  souls  growing  up  in 
free  mountain  places  nursing  a  roman¬ 
tic  passion  for  the  richer  beauty  and 
ordered  loveliness  of  cultivated  places. 
Seventy  years  ago,  in  the  wilds  of  Ar- 
gyleshlrOi  a  little  boy  fell  in  love  with 
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the  placid  charm  of  the  Fairchild  Fam¬ 
ily.  Through  a  long  life  devoted  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  it  pleased  him  to  trace  the  roman¬ 
tic  passion  felt  for  England  and  her 
scenery  and  church  to  those  early  im¬ 
pressions.  Two  years  ago  the  old  phi¬ 
losopher  carried  out  his  childhood’s 
dream,  and  drove  through  leafy  Wor¬ 
cestershire  to  visit  the  home  of  Henry 
and  Lucy  and  Emily. 

If  Mrs.  Sherwood  created  England 
for  Scottish  children,  she  gave  a  whole 
generation  their  first  and  most  abiding 
Impression  of  India.  Behind  the  en¬ 
chanting  Jungle,  behind  the  India  of 
the  Mutiny,  behind  even  the  Ranees 
and  Rakshahs  of  Old  Deccan  Days,  we 
carry,  at  the  back  of  our  elderly  brains, 
another  India;  a  land  of  square-pillared 
houses,  of  symmetrical  palm-trees,  of 
palanquins  and  bullock-carts;  a  land 
peopled  by  missionaries,  and  grateful 
but  decrepit  natives— the  India  of  Little 
Henry  and  his  Bearer. 

Children’s  literature  took  its  ply  with 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  and,  for  a  whole  gener¬ 
ation  at  least,  was  definitely  allied 
with  religious  teaching.  Religion  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  the  fictions.  The  more 
pronounced  the  religious  intention  of 
the  writers,  the  less  did  they  scruple 
to  introduce  stealing  and  lying,  and 
sadly  unnecessary  entanglements  of  de¬ 
ceit.  Was  it  the  exigencies  of  the 
plot  that  necessitated  such  means  of 
impelling  interest,  or  were  such  pain¬ 
ful  occurrences  the  ordinary  result  of 
a  “good  old-fashioned  education’’? 
There  is  a  diabolical  cleverness  in  some 
of  these  stories,  a  cruel  analytical 
knowledge  of  morbid  human  nature 
worthy  of  a  Jesuit  seminary.  To  the 
student  of  educational  theory  no  sub¬ 
tler  study  could  be  recommended  than 
the  religious  stories  of  Miss  Sewell. 
Each  child  is  provided  with  a  besetting 
sin,  parents  and  guardians  provide 
tests  and  pitfalls,  and  the  poor  bewil¬ 
dered  child’s  soul  plunges  deeper  and 
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deeper  into  a  network  of  deceit,  till  in 
an  agony  of  repentance  it  lays  bare  its 
sins  to  the  inquisitorial  scrutiny  of  par¬ 
ents  or  pastors.  “Total  depravity”  in 
the  bands  of  kind  Mrs.  Sherwood  left 
room  for  “dolls”  and  “custards”  but  no 
pleasant  possessions  or  plays  interrupt 
the  interest  of  these  dramas  of  the 
soul. 

There  was  a  host  of  other  stupider 
and  simpler  books  which  by  their  suc¬ 
cessful  moral  infiuence  did  consider¬ 
able  mischief.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  more  wish  for  a  child  than  a  per¬ 
fectly  right  and  simple  relation  to  that 
large  class  of  people  who — whatever 
else  they  may  be— are  materially  less 
well  off  than  we.  The  generous  exag¬ 
geration  which  exalted  the  rustic  vir¬ 
tues  of  little  Harry  Sandford  and  de¬ 
spised  the  effeminacy  of  Tommy  Mer¬ 
ton  Is  a  safe  extreme  to  go  to.  It  con¬ 
trasts  at  least  nobly  with  the  stupid  In¬ 
solence  of  lumping  all  working  people 
with  “the  poor,”  and  representing  them 
as  objects  of  benevolence  to  Christian 
young  people  of  the  upper  classes.  It 
makes  one  blush  now  to  think  of  the 
crude  experiments  of  the  sixties,  little 
teachers  of  eight  and  nine  climbing 
apple-trees  to  instruct  patient,  bare¬ 
legged  little  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of 
divinity. 

It  was  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
that  i)eople  now  middle-aged  did  the 
bulk  of  their  reading.  Which  of  us 
can  sit  now  for  a  whole  half-holiday 
behind  a  curtain  absorbed  in  a  book? 
Who  looks  forward  to  a  day  or  two  In 
bed  because  of  the  amount  of  fiction 
you  can  get  through?  What  a  rich 
time  it  was  In  the  literature  of  story¬ 
books!  We  bad  all  the  books  descended 
from  our  mothers,  aunts,  and  grand¬ 
mothers,  but  the  morals  bad  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  slip  into  a  very  subordinate 
place.  We  bad  dear  Miss  Yonge  all 
for  ourselves,  for  our  mothers’  Inability 
to  read  the  endless  volumes  was  as 
Inexplicable  then  as  our  daughters’ 
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avidity  in  reading  Mrs.  Molesworth  is 
inexplicable  now.  Looking  now  at  the 
“Heir  of  RedclyCfe”  and  “Heartsease,” 
it  is  almost  startling  to  see  bow  the 
world  has  changed. 

“Sentiment,”  wrote  Marjorie  Fleming 
at  the  age  of  six  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century  “is  a  thing  I  have  no 
knowledge  of,  but  I  wish  to  and  would 
like  to  practise  it.”  “Sentiment”  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  is  a  thing 
our  bicycling,  examination-passing, 
healthy-minded  girls  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  and  still  less  have  they  a  de¬ 
sire  to  practise  it;  but  fifty  years  ago, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  heroines  of  nov¬ 
els  had  complete  knowledge  of  it,  and 
were  hard  at  work  practising  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  change  is  for  the  better,  but 
our  wise  young  women  hardly  know 
what  attractive  creatures  their  mothers 
were  with  their  pretty  heads  full  of 
romantic  dreams. 

In  another  point  feeling  has  changed 
also,  probably  for  the  better.  In  early 
Victorian  times  an  invalid  was  an  “An¬ 
gel  in  the  House;”  ill-health  was  a  fine 
art.  a  spiritual  luxury.  But  a  blight¬ 
ing  wind  of  medical  science  has  swept 
sick-rooms  and  shaken  up  sofas  and 
scattered  little  books  and  fiowers  and 
gentle  Influence.  Now  you  either  get  well 
in  six  weeks,  or  you  are  declared  to  be 
nervous  and  hysterical,  and  you  meet 
with  pity  tempered  by  severity  rather 
than  sweetened  by  admiration. 

But  her  large  families,  with  their 
good  principles,  culture,  family  affec¬ 
tions,  small  means,  and  genuine  Angli¬ 
can  piety— how  good  they  are,  and  how 
Intimate  one  feels  with  them!  Ethel 
in  the  “Daisy  Chain”  was  everybody’s 
favorite  character  in  fiction  till  there 
appeared  from  across  the  Atlantic,  a 
similar  character,  but  infinitely  richer, 
funnier,  more  sympathetic,  more  uni¬ 
versally  human,  the  beloved  “Jo”  of 
“Little  Women.”  This  book  is  passing 
through  new  editions  every  day,  and 
if  by  a  miracle  they  were  all  swallowed 


up,  women  and  children  of  all  ages  and 
all  degrees  of  culture  would  unite  to 
reproduce  the  book  from  memory.  It 
is  level  to  the  intelligence  of  all  of  us. 
It  deals  with  things  we  are  all 
interested  in— food,  clothes,  lovers,  mak¬ 
ing  both  ends  meet,  having  “good 
times,”  doing  one’s  duty  when  one 
would  rather  not,  and  it  deals  with 
them  with  a  “go,”  a  sense  of  pleasure 
that  is  little  short  of  genius.  The  de¬ 
light  it  shows  in  material  things 
is  a  charm  common  to  many  inferior 
American  stories.  Even  the  miserably 
narrow  and  mawkish  “Wide  Wide 
World”  has  an  account  of  an  “Apple- 
Choring  Bee,”  and  the  accompanying 
supper  that  Idealizes  greediness. 

But  it  was  not  merely  America  that 
contributed  to  our  rich  harvest  of  story¬ 
books.  The  sixties  and  early  seventies 
were  the  epoch  of  that  delightfui  edu¬ 
cational  institution,  the  German  gov¬ 
erness.  These  admirable  women 
brought  in  their  boxes,  not  only  the  su¬ 
perior  educational  traditions  of  the 
Fatherland;  they  brought  Christmas- 
trees  and  Mahrchen,  and  a  habit 
of  imagination  at  once  homelike 
and  fantastic.  High  school  teaching 
may  give  our  children  knowledge  of 
the  German  language;  who  will  make 
them  feel  with  German  hearts?  It  is 
a  matter  of  knowledge  that  Hans  An¬ 
dersen  was  a  Dane  and  wrote  in  Dan¬ 
ish,  but  to  many  of  us  his  stories  came 
first  in  a  German  dress.  Such  stories 
fell  like  dew  on  the  souls  of  English 
chiidren.  L4fe  in  prosperous  English 
houses  was,  flve-and-thirty  years  ago, 
if  not  more  luxurious,  more  convention¬ 
al  than  now.  A  child’s  life  was  hedged 
by  “upper  servants,”  “going  down  to 
dessert,”  Sunday  restrictions  (without 
serious  strictness),  handsome  and  un¬ 
interesting  household  furniture;  and 
here  was  a  new  fairy  world,  not  rele¬ 
gated  to  “Once  upon  a  time,”  and  not 
dealing  merely  with  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses,  but  scattered  about  poultry- 
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yards  and  poor  garrets,  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  furniture;  Inhabited,  too,  by  very 
bumble  children,  and  tin  soldiers  ,and 
ugly  ducklings.  The  whole  world  was 
suddenly  alive  with  humor  and  poetry. 

We  did  not  know  it,  of  course,  when 
we  were  the  rising  generation,  but  the 
world— the  grand,  grown-up  world — had 
been  silently  going  through  a  change 
of  attitude  with  regard  to  children.  Par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  story-tellers  had  become 
conscious  of  that  small,  busy,  inarticu¬ 
late  child’s  world,  so  Imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood,  yet  for  which  they  had  to 
provide  law  and  gospel.  It  had  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  understand  children 
before  edifying  or  instructing  them. 
“Children  for  their  own  sakes”  Is  as 
much  a  revolution  in  pedagogics  as  Art 
for  Art’s  sake  in  criticism.  The  au¬ 
thoress  who  seized  the  happy  moment, 
between  the  new  art  and  the  old,  the 
story  with  a  moral  and  the  realistic 
story  of  child  life,  was  Mrs.  Ewing. 
No  one  has  so  faithfully  disclosed  the 
eager  life  of  plans  and  secrets  and  tri¬ 
umphs  and  disappointments  that  chil¬ 
dren  live  with  children.  But  she  was 
also  the  last  to  give  up  having  a  mor¬ 
al  content  in  her  stories.  And  her 
morals  have  the  supreme  merit  of  con¬ 
vincing  and  converting!  The  helpful¬ 
ness  of  a  household  of  children  after 
reading  “The  Brownies”  is  a  beautiful, 
if  a  short-lived  spectacle.  Mrs.  Ewing 
is  at  liberty  to  preach  what  morals 
she  pleases,  because  she  captivates  im¬ 
agination  and  throws  romance  and  hu¬ 
mor  on  the  side  of  goodness.  Strong 
in  this  position  she  champions  the  more 
tiresome  virtues.  Obedience,  for  in¬ 
stance,  must  be  more  Irksome  than 
short-memoried  grown-ups  can  realize. 
The  train  of  your  own  plans  has,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  to  be  shunted  into  a 
siding  because  an  express  from  mother 
or  nurse  occupies  the  way,  and  this  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  Badly  considered, 
there  is  little  consolation  to  offer.  But 
throw  over  the  nursery.  Discipline,  the 


glamor  inseparable  from  everything 
connected  with  soldiers,  and  obedience 
becomes  romantic  and  interesting. 
“What’s  the  use,”  asks  Mrs.  Ewing, 
“of  your  being  soldiers’  children  if  you 
can’t  do  what  you  are  bid?” 

Take  “Order”  again,  “Heaven’s  first 
law,”  perhaps,  but  the  last  instinct  of 
the  ordinary  human  child.  Amid  the 
mingled  inspiration  and  absurdity  of 
Rousseau’s  “Emile”  is  this  luminous 
sentence,  “Des  enfants  6tourdls  vien- 
nent  les  limes  vulgaires.”  Heedless, 
Inconsiderate  children— a  “careless  little 
minx  who  never  thinks,”  or  “a  child 
with  the  face  of  a  boy  and  the  ways  of 
a  bear,  who  doesn’t  care,”  as  Mrs. 
Ewing  calls  them— where  are  they  to 
learn  the  gentleness,  delicate  helpful¬ 
ness,  and  sense  of  beauty  which  mark 
the  well-bom  soul? 

There  is  another  urgent  but  uninter¬ 
esting  virtue  which  we  shrink  from 
enforcing  from  our  children,  the  virtue 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  called  “the  Scotch 
Grace  of  Thrift.”  Where  means  are 
ample,  the  virtue  has  to  be  fostered  ar¬ 
tificially,  where  they  are  narrow, 
grown-ups  are  fearful  of  shadowing 
young  lives  with  the  cares  that  vex 
their  own.  In  the  most  original  of  her 
stories,  “Madame  Liberality,”  Mrs. 
Ewing  makes  us  in  love  with  saving 
and  planning  and  “doing  without.” 
The  little  girl,  with  her  frail  body  and 
mighty  spirit,  her  scanty  pennies  and 
magnificent  schemes  for  presents,  is 
the  most  heroic  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  child- 
creations,  not  excepting  curly-headed 
“Jackanapes.”  It  is  a  crowning  tri¬ 
umph  to  touch  your  readers  to  the 
quick  and  to  leave  your  heroine  a 
cheerful,  fussy  old  maid- and  she 
might  so  easily  have  died  of  that 
quinsy! 

The  severest  criticism  of  Mrs.  Ewing 
is  that  much  as  one  loved  her  as  a 
child,  one  loves  her  more  as  a  grown¬ 
up.  A  child  may  catch  a  glow  from 
the  gallantry  of  her  boys,  the  soldierly 
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traditions  that  haunt  her  books,  but  it 
takes  some  experience  of  iife  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  same  fine  quality  in  her  old 
ladies,  old  ladies  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  select  circles  of  Cranford. 

It  is  in  the  period  of  Cranford  that 
Mrs.  Ewing  places  her  stories,  and  in 
some  quiet  nook  of  the  provinces. 
Hence  that  peculiar  flavor  of  a  world 
lingering  with  us  but  passing  away. 
“That  which  moves  the  feelings  is  old- 
fashioned,  not  antique,”  as  Hans  Breit- 
man  sang  in  a  faintly  remembered  bal¬ 
lad;  no  period  is  nearer  one's  heart 
than  the  time  of  one’s  mother’s  girl¬ 
hood.  One  knows  it  through  old  sto¬ 
ries  told  by  one’s  aunts  and  mothers 
and  old  servants.  It  is  still  alive  in 
the  furniture  and  pictures  and  odds 
and  ends  about  the  family  home.  It 
was  this  peculiar  color  in  Mrs.  Ewing’s 
stories  that  gave  one  as  a  child  one’s 
first  perception  of  Individual  style  in 
books.  In  those  days  one  never  con¬ 
sulted  title-pages  for  the  names  of  au¬ 
thors,  but  one  felt  a  family  likeness  in 
“Mrs.  Overtheway”  and  “Melchoir’s 
Dream”  and  looked  for  it  longingly  in 
other  stories. 

With  Mrs.  Ewing’s  stories  ends  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  middle- 
aged.  One  wonders— remembering  how 
little  grown-up  opinion  used  to  weigh 
with  oneself— how  far  one  can  under¬ 
stand  a  child’s  book,  read  for  the  first 
time  with  grown-up  eyes.  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth’s  little  red  books  find  countless 
devoted  readers,  unchecked  by  the  fact 
that  tee  fail  to  see  where  the  interest 
lies.  One  modifies  one’s  strictures  on 
morals  when  one  finds  how  they  are 
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missed  as  a  backbone  to  a  story.  These 
picturesque,  well-bred,  shadowy  chil¬ 
dren,  what  poor  company  they  seem 
after  the  noise,  the  individuality,  the 
honest  endeavors  to  be  good  of  Miss 
Yonge’s  “Stokesley  Secret,”  or  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  Harry  and  Laura  and  Mrs. 
Crabtree. 

But  there  was  no  thought  of  pleasing 
us  when  “Carrots”  and  “Christmas- 
tree  Land”  were  written,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  cry  us  down  as  Ignorant  and  cap¬ 
tious  critics.  Probably  children  on  the 
whole  read  less  than  they  did,  their 
days  are  so  wholesomely  divided  be¬ 
tween  lessons  and  exercise  and  games; 
besides  reading  in  bed  is  so  sternly  re¬ 
pressed.  In  wise  households  the  big, 
beautiful,  interesting  grown-up  books 
are  kept  on  low  study  shelves,  or  on 
broad,  flat  window-seats  where  a  child 
with  the  Irrepressible  Instinct  for  read¬ 
ing  may  find  them  for  himself.  In  a 
lovely  passage  Cowley  describes  “the 
little  chance  which  filled  his  heart  with 
such  chimes  of  verse  as  have  never 
since  left  ringing  there.”  “For  I  re¬ 
member,  when  I  began  to  read  and  to 
take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there  was 
wont  to  lie  on  my  mother’s  parlor  (I 
know  not  by  what  accident,  for  she 
herself  never  in  her  life  read  a  book 
but  of  devotion,  but  there  was  wont  to 
lie)  Spenser’s  Works;  this  I  happened 
to  fall  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  stories  of  the  knights 
and  giants  and  monsters  and  brave 
bouses  which  I  found  there.” 

One  wonders  after  all  if  there  is  any 
necessity  of  a  special  literature  for 
children. 


Florence  Maccunn. 
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Every  day  the  number  of  men  and 
women  grows  who  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  existence  In  clubs,  cham¬ 
bers,  or  hotels.  Even  In  crises  In  which 
the  most  independent  used  to  return 
humbly  to  the  fold,  or  cry  out  piteously 
for  the  help  of  some  relative,  It  Is  now 
found  possible  to  get  on  well  enough 
with  the  help  of  strangers.  Old  age 
used  to  be  regarded  as  a  period  emi¬ 
nently  suited  to  retirement  within  the 
family  circle.  But  where  are  the  old 
people  now?  Every  age  Joins  In  the 
movement  of  life,  and  If  at  last  Infirm¬ 
ity  makes  this  Impossible,  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  hotel  or  club  attendants, 
and  the  Intercourse  of  a  table  d'hbte  are 
often  preferred  to  the  care  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  descendants. 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  see,  even 
now,  two  or  more  grown-up  sisters  or 
brothers  and  sisters  who  choose  to  live 
together— two  brothers  doing  so  Is  an 
almost  unheard  of  thing.  But  does 
the  fact  of  sharing  the  same  four  walls 
constitute  a  family?  The  conception 
seems  to  imply  some  bond  stronger 
than  that  of  mere  convenience  or  econ¬ 
omy,  and  this  bond  certainly  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  weakened  In  our  genera¬ 
tion.  Only  those  who  carp  at  everything 
that  It  would  attribute  the  change 
to  an  Increase  of  selfishness,  or  of 
the  frivolous  spirit  that  Is  always  long¬ 
ing  for  change  and  excitement.  It  Is 
often  the  finer  characters  who  prefer  to 
live  out  of  their  natural  milieu,  and  de¬ 
liberately  choose  a  life  in  which,  for 
economic  reasons,  there  Is  less  place 
for  luxury  or  amusement,  and  less  op¬ 
portunity  for  social  Intercourse.  As 
for  the  common  accusation  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  no  one  can  deny  that  It  Is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  as  altruistic  In  the  outside 
world  as  In  the  family.  Without  hold- 
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Ing  with  Nietzsche— “We  should  love, 
not  our  neighbor  but  him  who  is  fur¬ 
thest  away,”  one  may  admit  that  the 
wider  social  feeling  of  to-day  is  a 
healthy  development.  Under  the  old 
system,  the  majority  had,  no  doubt,  to 
suppress  their  ego,  but  the  really  selfish 
had  plenty  of  scope.  The  atmosphere 
w’as  favorable  to  unconscious  egotism. 
In  the  family  It  was  too  often  assumed 
that  If  an  Individual  had  any  advan¬ 
tage,  material  or  mental,  he  or  she  pos¬ 
sessed  ipso  faeto  a  divine  right  over  the 
rest. 

There  still  exists  In  many  families  a 
descending  scale  of  authority,  with 
one,  not  by  any  means  always  a  par¬ 
ent,  at  the  top,  whom  everybody  obeys, 
and  one  at  the  bottom  who  obeys 
everybody.  Sometimes  It  Is  a  case  of 
the  whole  of  one  generation  ranging 
Itself  In  a  position.  If  not  antagonistic, 
at  least  critical  and  discouraging  to 
the  other.  When  It  is  the  elder  gen¬ 
eration  that  adopts  this  attitude  the 
habit  Is  apt  to  grow  and  persists  be¬ 
yond  a  period  when  the  younger  Is  no 
longer  young.  This  reminds  us  that 
It  Is  usual  to  speak  of  the  elders  of  the 
present  day  as  poor,  crushed  creatures 
compared  with  those  of  long  ago.  It 
would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that  If 
they  have  jielded  some  of  their  former 
Importance,  they  are  fully  compensated 
by  the  prolongation  of  their  own  youth 
which  association  on  an  equality  with 
the  young  people  has  given  them.  Their 
lives  are  much  more  cheerful  now  than 
In  the  days  when  they  were  shut  out 
by  a  chill  mist  of  fear  and  respect  from 
the  warm  young  life  about  them.  One 
may  even  say  that  It  Is  youth  that  has 
lost  something  by  the  change.  Being 
now  closer  to  their  elders  than  former¬ 
ly,  the  young  are  sooner  brought  Into 
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contact  with  cares  of  which  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  former  days  kept  them  bliss¬ 
fully  ignorant  But  the  difficulty  is 
not  always  'between  youth  and  age. 
In  some  form  or  other  there  existed  a 
regular  system  of  subordination  of 
wills,  arising  often  out  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  as  for  instance,  degrees 
in  insensitiveness  or  obstinacy,  in  pee- 
vislmess  or  violence  of  temper.  Stu¬ 
pidity,  too,  as  we  know,  has  a  certain 
massiveness  and  consistency  and  can 
count  numerous  small  triumphs  to  its 
score,  and  in  every  day  life  this  has  a 
peculiar  impressiveness.  With  the  best 
people  the  traditional  guarding  and 
guiding  took  the  form  of  a  false  idea 
of  responsibility  towards  persons  who 
would  have  done  much  better  left  to 
themselves.  In  this  way  strength  grew 
out  in  wrong  directions,  while  weak¬ 
ness  became  more  weak.  And  there 
was  no  appeal,  no  healthy  outside  criti¬ 
cism;  the  victims  of  this  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  were  allowed  no  escape  except 
that  of  starting  a  similar  one  on  their 
own  account.  No  wonder  people  mar¬ 
ried  young  in  those  days! 

This  is,  of  course,  the  worst  side  of 
the  old  system.  The  best  side  has 
been  celebrated  often  enough,  and  so 
strongly  impressed  on  our  minds  that 
we  feel  something  has  been  lost  with 
it.  As  we  have  said,  the  change  can¬ 
not  be  laid  to  any  moral  deterioration. 
The  true  reason  for  it  will  more  prob¬ 
ably  be  found  in  the  altered  conditions 
under  which  we  live.  As  these  be¬ 
come  more  complex,  the  struggle  for 
life,  as  distinguished  from  the  struggle 
for  mere  existence,  becomes  more 
strenuous— not  because  more  people 
want  to  “get  on,”  but  because,  as  things 
are,  each  one  finds  himself  forced  to 
try  to  do  so.  The  upward  impulse 
starts  In  a  lower  stratum,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  itself  automatically  through 
every  class.  For  instance,  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  classes,  it  used  to  be  more  or 
less  a  certainty  that  a  son  would  find 


a  place  similar,  more  or  less,  to  that  of 
his  father.  Now,  such  places  are  be¬ 
ing  filled  more  and  more  frequently 
from  the  classes  below.  Whether  we 
are  to  keep  our  natural  position  or  to 
rise  above  it,  there  is  always  a  strug¬ 
gle,  Children  formerly  succeeded 
naturally  to  the  social  milieu  of  their 
parents.  Now,  owing  to  the  frequent 
shiftings  of  position  and  fortunes, 
each  has  to  find  a  milieu  for  himself. 
In  innumerable  ways  life  has  become 
complicated.  But  how  do  such  things 
affect  the  family?  It  might  seem  that 
if  the  strife  outside  has  become  keen¬ 
er,  cohesion  in  the  family  is  all  the 
more  necessary.  There  are  many  prov¬ 
erbs  to  the  effect  that  union  is  strength; 
but  it  has  also  been  noticed  that  trees 
strike  firmer  roots  when  they  are  not 
planted  too  close  together.  On  the 
lowest  ground,  that  is,  on  the  ground  of 
mere  worldly  success,  it  is  clear  that 
members  of  a  family  cannot  be  of  as 
much  use  to  each  other  now  as  for¬ 
merly.  But  there  are  psychical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  much  more  serious. 
The  battle  of  life  demands  all  our 
strength,  and  we  dread  waste  of  will 
power  more  almost  than  any  other  evil. 
Even  where  there  is  no  direct  suppres¬ 
sion,  the  unceasing  action  and  reaction 
of  individualities  in  close  contact  is 
found  to  result  in  enervation.  Some¬ 
times  the  bewilderment  of  so  many 
minute  cross  currents  is  felt  to  add  to 
a  strain  which  is  already  as  great  as 
can  be  borne.  And  here  we  come 
to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  es¬ 
sential  difficulty  of  all;  we  ourselves 
have  become  more  complex.  M.  Bour- 
get  has  based  his  novel,  “L’Etape,”  on 
the  problem  of  hereditary  tendencies 
diversely  distributed  in  a  family  which 
has  risen,  according  to  his  views,  too 
suddenly.  His  representation  of  the 
disastrous  results  of  such  a  position  is 
not  convincing;  the  story  is  too  obvi¬ 
ously  written  for  a  purpose.  But  it  is 
certain  that  conditions  such  as  he  de- 
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scribes  add  to  the  difficulty  of  mutual 
adjustment.  We  may  see  in  one  fam¬ 
ily  the  normal  refining  process  pass 
certain  members  by  altogether,  while 
with  others  it  takes  a  morbid  turn. 
Then  we  must  take  into  account  the 
enormous  change  in  the  attitude  of 
thought  towards  life  as  a  whole  which 
has  come  about  in  our  times— a  change 
so  comparatively  sudden  that  all  have 
not  yet  been  touched  by  it.  We  some¬ 
times  find,  even  in  one  generation, 
some  members  of  a  family  who  belong 
to  the  past,  some  to  the  present,  and 
some  to  the  future.  The  hidden  but 
unceasing  friction  created  by  such  con¬ 
trary  tendencies,  added  to  the  more 
obvious  opposing  forces  of  wills  in  con¬ 
flict,  of  the  crushing  of  weakness  by 
strength,  of  the  still  more  cruel  sap¬ 
ping  of  strength  by  weakness,  are 
possibilities  which  must,  no  doubt,  be 
reckoned  with  by  everybody  who  does 
not  wish  to  live  absolutely  alone.  But 
among  relations  these  things  are  cru¬ 
cial,  and  operate  in  ways  at  once  more 
insidious  and  more  crude.  A  light 
touch  and  diplomacy  cover  many  situa¬ 
tions.  but  they  form  no  part  of  our 
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British  nature,  and  the  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  them  even  in  the  small  degree  still 
considered  necessary  amongst  strang¬ 
ers,  is  so  great  that  a  relaxation  in  the 
family  is  inevitable. 

It  might  seem  as  if,  while  dwelling 
on  the  difficulties  of  family  life,  we 
have  lost  sight  of  what  should  be  Its 
raison  d'ttre,  that  is,  the  affinities  of 
blood  relationship.  But  evidently  these 
are  not  always  strong  enough  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  effects  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  and.  In  fact,  often  form  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all.  Certain  kinds 
of  sympathy  bring  about  an  Increased 
complexity  and  refinement  in  psychical 
conflict,  not  only  with  neurotic  types 
—such  as  Tolstoi  describes  in  some  of 
his  works— to  whom  all  the  natural  af¬ 
fections  become  a  torment,  but  with 
normal,  healthy  beings.  The  old  rigid 
system  gave  at  least  apparent  unity  to 
families,  but  a  revival  of  It  would  be 
impossible  now.  Its  somewhat  rough 
and  ready  methods  do  not  suit  this 
sensitive  age.  The  family  of  to-day 
must  be  kept  together  by  a  deeper  un¬ 
derstanding  and  a  respect  that  is  not 
all  on  one  side. 

A.  Z. 


HAWTHORNE. 

Ten  years  ago  I  heard,  ten  have  I  loved. 

Thine  haunting  voice  borne  over  the  waste  sea. 

Was  it  thy  melancholy  spirit  moved 

Mine,  with  those  gray  dreams,  that  invested  thee? 

Or  was  it,  that  thy  beauty  first  reproved 

The  Imperfect  fancies,  that  looked  fair  to  me? 

Thou  hast  both  secrets:  for  to  thee  are  known 

The  fatal  sorrows  binding  life  and  death; 

And  thou  hast  found,  on  wings  of  passage  blown. 
That  music,  which  is  sorrow’s  perfect  breath; 

So,  all  thy  beauty  takes  a  solemn  tone. 

And  art,  is  all  thy  melancholy  saith. 


Now  therefore  is  thy  voice  abroad  for  me. 

When  through  dark  woodlands  murmuring  sounds  make  way; 
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Thy  voice,  and  voices  of  the  sounding  sea, 

Stir  In  the  branches,  as  none  other  may; 

All  pensive  loneliness  is  full  of  thee. 

And  each  mysterious,  each  autumnal  day. 

Hesperian  soul!  Well  hadst  thou  in  the  West 
Thine  hermitage  and  meditative  place; 

In  mild,  retiring  fields  thou  wast  at  rest. 

Calmed  by  old  winds,  touched  with  aerial  grace; 
Fields,  whence  old  magic  simples  filled  thy  breast, 

And  unforgotten  fragrance  balmed  thy  face. 

Lionel  Johnson. 
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A  short  time  ago  I  remarked  to  a  col¬ 
league  that  I  was  In  great  trouble  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
schoolboy  could  be  discussed  with 
profit,  and  without  insincerity,  and 
found  myself  confronted  with  the  un¬ 
expected  Interrogative  response,  “Has 
he  any?”  I  say  unexpected,  for  my 
colleague  is  in  Holy  Orders.  This  will, 

I  think,  sufiBce  me  as  a  justification  for 
assuming  that  I  shall  not  seriously  of¬ 
fend,  if  I  try  to  show  that  the  religion 
taught  to  the  average  boy  at  the  aver¬ 
age  school  is  a  practically  negligible 
factor  in  his  ordinary  life.  In  doing  so, 
however,  I  do  not  for  one  moment, 
even  with  a  view  to  fostering  discus¬ 
sion,  accept  the  view  that  school¬ 
boys  are  without  religion;  on  the 
contrary,  I  hold  that  every  boy,  even  un¬ 
consciously,  has  one  or  another  binding 
code,  which  controls  his  actions  and 
generally  colors  his  life. 

I  take  religion  to  mean  a  practical 
adherence  to  some  such  binding  and 
controlling  code,  even  if  we  do  not  lim¬ 
it  ourselves  to  a  binding  principle 
which  involves  Divine  control.  The 
very  word  implies  nothing  more  than  a 
scruple  which  affects  our  actions,  and 


it  has  nothing  to  say  of  beliefs  or  theo¬ 
logical  theories.  But  it  will  be  a  con¬ 
venient  starting  point  if  we  consider 
how  far  the  word,  in  its  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  sense  of  a  Divine  infiuence  rul¬ 
ing  our  lives,  controlling  for  good  to  us 
and  to  others  the  natural  evil  tenden¬ 
cies  that  are  in  us,  expresses  a  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  average  boy  at  school. 

A  certain  set  of  principles.  Involved 
in  a  theological  system  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  expounded,  refreshed  and 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  most 
bumble  human  intelligence  by  Jesus 
Christ,  supplemented  by  the  theory  of 
atonement,  vicarious  sacrifice  and  sac¬ 
ramental  inspiration,  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  the  vast  majority  of  Eng¬ 
lish  boys  have  their  moral  structure 
built  up.  A  not  inconsiderable  num¬ 
ber,  however,  are  trained  in  morality 
with  the  elimination  of  the  Divine  per¬ 
sonality  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  retaining 
the  ancient  basis  of  Divine  law,  which, 
according  to  our  view,  He  came  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  fulfil.  All  who  are  taught 
any  religion  at  all  are  made  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  existence  of  a  God,  for 
the  word  Worship,  etymologically  as 
well  as  conventionally,  means  the  ac- 
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knoTvledgment  of  such  a  Being.  The 
religious  teaching  necessarily  takes 
various  forms  and  involves  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  certain  ceremonies,  whilst 
it  In  all  cases  urges  to  the  exercise  of 
prayer  as  a  spiritual  help.  Christian¬ 
ity  adds  a  means  of  Grace,  for  those 
who  fail  in  obedience  and  intellectual 
controL 

All  the  moral  teaching,  Christian  un¬ 
der  any  Protestant  denomination,  Jew¬ 
ish  or  other  form  of  Unitarian,  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  beauty  of  holiness,  of 
obedience  to  Divine  rule,  of  self-abne¬ 
gation,  of  moral  rectitude  and  corporal 
purity,  is  emphasized.  The  attainment 
to  a  high  standard  in  the  practice  of 
these  virtues  is  made  an  aim  of  surpas¬ 
sing  importance,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  opposing  vices  a  duty,  the  failure 
to  fulfil  which  is  punishable  here  and 
now,  as  well  as  in  an  eternal  hereafter. 

The  external  forms  of  worship  are 
various,  but  they  are  in  all  cases  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  most  profound  im¬ 
pression  on  the  young  mind  and  heart, 
to  leave  an  ineffaceable  stamp  on  a 
forming  character,  and  to  cultivate  a 
fixed  habit  of  observance.  One  set 
of  Intensely  earnest  Christians  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  bare  walls  and  austere 
avoidance  of  outward  adornment  of 
color,  rhythm  and  tone.  But  in  the 
same  striving  after  elevating  infiuences 
another  set  attach  what  to  many  seems 
an  altogether  undue  Importance  to 
beautiful  envlronmei^s.  The  artistic 
is  made  the  servant  of  the  emotional; 
temple  and  ritual  alike  are  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  senses;  the  beautiful  ex¬ 
ternal  evokes  the  dormant  beautiful 
within.  The  Plymouth  Brother  with 
his  loathing  of  all  outward  adornment, 
the  Highland  Presbyterian  with  strong 
devotion  undisturbed  by  cracked  white¬ 
wash  and  most  uncomfortable  pews, 
the  advanced  Ritualist  with  his  blaze  of 
color,  light  and  music,  the  Jew  with 
his  solid  golden  glory  of  mathematical 
tracery  that  bears  no  likeness  to  any 
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created  thing,  all  are  impelled  by  one 
desire:  to  find  the  presence  of  their 
God,  to  lay  His  law  unto  their  hearts, 
to  know  Him,  and  to  feel  that  He  IS. 

Even  those  who  have  grown  old  and 
feeble  In  their  own  observance,  who 
fail  in  the  energy  to  obey  the  summons 
of  their  conscience,  do  make  a 
vicarious  attempt  to  lead  and 
keep  their  children  In  the  way  in 
which  they  were  themselves  once 
taught  to  walk.  If  they,  for  very 
shame,  or  from  sloth  of  mind  and  body, 
cannot  point  the  way,  they  send  the 
children  to  some  school  where  all  these 
things  are  taught.  In  the  hope  that  the 
rising  generation  may  shun  the  faults 
they  fell  into.  There  is.  In  all  men 
nearly,  the  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
some  teaching  that  will  guide  the  soul; 
indeed  even  the  mildest  and  the  worst 
of  men  will  fight  over  the  outward 
form  of  such  teaching  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  as  they  would  fight  for  no  mere 
temporal  gain. 

The  common  aim  of  the  various 
forms  of  teaching  they  so  warmly 
strive  to  give  at  second  hand  seems  to 
be  summed  up  in  some  such  utterance 
as  this. 

There  is  a  God,  Who  holds  us  In  His 
hand.  Who  gave  us  life  and  will  also 
take  it  when  and  how  It  pleases  Him. 
He  has  made  all  things  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  laws,  but  has  given  man  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit  of  free-will  by  which  to  regu¬ 
late  his  own  conduct.  The  will  of 
God  is  that  all  men  should  live  at  peace 
with  each  other, 'and  this  can  only  be 
achieved  by  each  member  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  observing  certain  restric¬ 
tions  on  his  free-will,  shall  we  say  a 
certain  religion,  to  curb  bis  selfish  and 
animal  instincts.  Man  must  learn  to 
become  unselfish,  pure,  truthful  and 
forgiving,  for  truth,  purity  and  self- 
effacement  are  In  themselves  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  and  their  observance  gives 
man  the  power  over  evil  in  himself  and 
others.  God  is  the  only  source  of 
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strength,  directly  or  by  the  intermedi¬ 
ation  of  the  Redeemer,  whichever  be 
the  creed  under  examination:  and  to 
teach  the  yoimg  all  we  know  of  God, 
His  mercies  and  His  stern  law,  is  the 
best  gift  for  life  with  which  we  can 
send  them  forth  to  meet  even  that 
somewhat  discredited  trinity  of  evil, 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Hon¬ 
or,  Purity  and  Self-denial:  does  it  not 
all  come  to  that;  whether  we  take  the 
Mosaic  tablets  of  stone,  or  the  agony  of 
Jesus  Christ?  If  we  have  those,  we 
have  all,  and  we  give  all. 

I  would  here  humbly  refrain  from 
referring  to  any  claims  that  these 
things  can  only  be  got  by  one  or  other 
form  of  belief,  by  the  faith  in  a  name, 
or  the  acceptance  of  this  or  that  doc¬ 
trine.  That  is  not  our  concern;  we  want 
to  define  and  to  face  exactly  what  it  is 
we  endeavor,  all  of  us  who  do  endeavor 
in  the  least,  to  cultivate,  or  call  into 
being,  in  those  whom  we  have  to  turn 
out  strong  and  gentle,  profitable  mem¬ 
bers  of  God’s  Church  and  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

May  we  take  it,  then,  that  all  our 
chapels  and  churches  strive,  in  the 
name  of  an  acknowledged  God,  to  make 
boys  honorable,  pure  and  unselfish; 
gentle  men  and  strong,  loyal  to  the  God 
they  worship?  This  object  many  of  us 
try  to  reach  by  the  very,  very  difficult 
training  to  accept  a  free  gift  of  grace, 
redemption,  and  vicarious  sacrifice, 
when  our  morality  has  failed  our  human 
weakness.  But  surely  that  Is  not  the 
primary  thing  to  keep  In  view  in  teach¬ 
ing  positive  virtues  to  the  growing  hu¬ 
man  mind;  and  I  wish  to  leave  out  of 
consideration  every  factor  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  a  boy  which  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  all  creeds  and  denominations. 

Now  at  last  we  come  to  the  momen¬ 
tous  point  of  Interrogation.  We  know 
what  It  is  we  try  to  give,  we  each  of 
us  in  our  own  way  know  why  we  try 
to  give  It,  and  we  each  of  us  use  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  highest  means  of 


giving  it  What  Is  the  result  on  the 
actual  every-day  life  of  a  boy  at  school 
of  all  our  teaching  of  principles,  of  all 
our  api>eals  to  logic  and  emotion,  of 
our  stern  rejection  of  the  snares  of 
earthly  beauty,  or  our  entrancing  har¬ 
mony  of  sight  and  sound  and  scent, 
within  the  temple  of  our  God?  Are 
schoolboys  pure,  are  they  honorable, 
are  they  unselfish?  Does  the  religion, 
in  which  they  are  so  carefully  trained, 
in  any  measure  enter  into  their  daily 
life?  Even  if  we  are  content  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  practice  which  is  ever  so  far 
below  the  standard,  is  the  standard  of 
truth  the  standard  of  God’s  truth,  is 
the  standard  of  purity  the  standard 
of  God’s  purity,  is  God  in  any  measure 
first  and  self  last? 

These  are  terrible  questions  in  their 
naked  insolence;  but  we  must  ask,  aye, 
and  answer  them,  or  else  give  up  the 
claim  to  teach  these  things  by  our 
chapel  services,  house  prayers  and  pri¬ 
vate  wrestlings  with  the  sins  of 
youth. 

I  will  at  once  disclaim  any  intention 
of  disputing  that  there  are  boys  in  all 
schools  who,  on  strictly  religious 
grounds,  reach  a  high  standard  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  virtue,  making  their 
difficulties  their  private  struggle,  hat¬ 
ing  the  public  standardizing  down  of 
all  ideals.  I  have  as  a  boy  at  school 
known  such,  I  know  such  now.  But 
I  say  with  deep  conviction  and  with 
deeper  sorrow,  that  for  the  average  boy 
religion  sets  no  standards  beyond  the 
chapel  walls,  has  no  place  in  his  daily 
life.  A  thing  for  him  is  not  right  or 
wrong:  it  is  according  to  tradition  or 
it  outrages  it. 

“Be  ye  pure,  even  as  He  is  pure,’’ 
has  no  meaning  for  the  large  majority 
of  schoolboys  in  the  time  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  of  a  prevailing  tone. 
“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’  is  abso¬ 
lutely  beautiful,  when  read  In  chapel, 
or  In  the  dear  old  parish  church  with 
holly  on  the  pulpit  and  artificial  snow- 
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flakes  on  ttoe  Christmas  decoration  of 
the  pews.  But  In  a  boy’s  dealings  with 
his  fellows  and  his  masters  does  It  often 
amount  to  much  more  than  “honor 
among  thieves”?  Give  him  a  boy  he 
does  not  like,  can  afford  not  to  like,  a 
master  whom  he  can  with  Impunity, 
for  the  very  kindliness  of  the  man,  per¬ 
secute,  or— saddest  of  all— a  school-fel¬ 
low  who  is  not  quite  of  his  own  caste; 
how  has  his  text  got  twisted  then? 
“You  annoy  me,  you  amuse  me,  you 
offend  my  sensitive  up-bringing;  there¬ 
fore  I  will  spite  you,  mock  you  and 
persecute  you,  and  go  off  genially  to 
house  prayers  and  pray  for  the  coming 
of  God’s  kingdom,  with  the  constantly 
present  intention  of  cutting  you  off 
with  a  taunt  or  a  blow,  before  you  can 
get  out  of  the  compulsory  being  in 
one  room  with  me.” 

In  the  matter  of  truth  too,  is  not  the 
abstract  thing,  defined  and  admired 
by  good  and  bad  alike  as  the  essence  of 
human  social  well-being,  absolutely 
shelved  as  unattainable,  nay  even  as 
unsafe,  in  the  relationship  of  official 
boy  and  official  master?  Is  yea  yea, 
or  nay  nay,  when  punishment  looms 
large,  or  even  vaguely  small?  Is  not 
rather  the  very  essence  of  school  social 
security  a  ghastly  parody  of  esprit  de 
corps,  the  certainty  that  in  the  hour 
of  a  schoolmate’s  peril  no  boy  will 
scruple  to  tell  a  lie?  Would  one-half 
of  the  iniquities  of  school  practice  be 
possible  if  the  actual  evil-doer  did  not, 
with  every  justification,  rely  on  a  solid 
disregard  for  truth,  even  by  the  boy 
who  has  himself  stopped  far  short  of 
another’s  low  deeds? 

In  dealing  with  this  point  one  has  to 
get  out  of  the  way  all  the  cant  as  to 
tale-bearing,  in  ^^hlch  boys  find  their 
safety,  and  masters  their  Ignoble  ease. 
Decent  boys  and  decent  masters  are 
agreed  that  the  boy  who,  from  malice, 
cowardice  or  priggish  self-sufficiency, 
bears  unnecessary  witness  against  his 
fellow  is  beneath  contempt,  loathsome. 


But  I  am  speaking  of  the  boy  who 
feels  himself  being  dragged  down  into 
depths  of  impurity  and  dishonor,  or 
sees  younger  lives,  term  by  term,  being 
tainted  and  smudged,  filled  with  bitter¬ 
ness  and  suffering,  and,  when  the 
chance  is  honorably  given  him  to  speak, 
speaks  boldly  in  the  cause  of  evil  the 
thing  that  is  false.  How  often  does 
one  such  monstrous  lie  lull  a  master 
into  a  mischievous  sense  of  security, 
perpetuating  sorrow,  suffering  and  sin? 
And  for  what  does  such  a  boy  belie  his 
soul?  To  save  his  honor! 

I  know  that  this  is  a  difficult  point, 
hopelessly  difficult,  if  one  considers  the 
depths  of  degradation  that  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  too  ready  confidences  of 
master  and  boy;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  rely  on  this  extremely  complicated 
point  of  school  convention  to  establish 
the  general  proposition,  that  truth  and 
untruth  are  measured  by  boys  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  absolute  standard,  but 
by  a  false  and  shifting  standard,  the 
product  of  expediency,  tradition  and 
mutual  protection  against  the  powers 
that  be. 

Take  any  of  the  ordinary  offences 
daily  committed  by  a  boy  at  school,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  it  comes  to  a  mas¬ 
ter  as  a  blessed  comfort,  a  sort  of  un¬ 
expected  relief,  when  now  and  again 
a  boy  makes  no  shuffling  excuse,  but 
merely  speaks  the  truth  and  takes  his 
punishment  rather  than  tell  a  simple 
lie?  I  think  it  must  be  so;  for  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  master  to  say, 
“I  will  not  punish  you,  or  I  will  punish 
you  lightly,  because  you  did  not  lie 
about  it.” 

And  in  the  matter  of  purity:  may  we 
not  here  too  dispense  with  cant,  and 
allow  the  patent  fact,  that,  taking  a 
boy’s  life  from  day  to  day,  the  religious 
exercises  of  his  school  very,  very  rarely 
modify  the  tone  of  his  house,  or  supply 
him  personally  with  strength  to  “over¬ 
come  evil  with  good”?  “Ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  which  temple  ye  have 
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defiled,”  Is  spoken  Trith  all  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  time  after  time 
boys  are  reminded  of  the  doom  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Him  who  could  forgive  so 
much  on  him  “by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh.”  Yet  actively  or  passively  the 
vast  majority  of  boys  would  live  be¬ 
hind  the  cursed  screen  of  esprit  de 
corps,  as  if  there  were  no  standard  of 
purity  at  ali,  but  for  the  personal  ef¬ 
forts  of  brave  gentlemen,  to  whom  it 
become^  impossible  to  rely  on  forms 
where  the  Spirit  alone  can  avail. 
“Tush,”  they  say,  “God  shall  not  see 
us!” 

There  is  no  doubt  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  who  strive  after  truth,  pur¬ 
ity  and  charity  in  themselves  and 
others;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  in¬ 
debted  to  personal  Influences  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  sphere  of  the  compulsory 
school  religious  functions.  To  them 
these  functions  are  no  doubt  a  help,  a 
source  of  strength  and  peace,  occasions 
of  close  contact  with  God;  but  even 
they  seem  to  me  to  place  a  limitation 
upon  their  daily  loyalty  to  truth  and 
virtue,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  some  force  in  Cain’s  plea: 
“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

No,  I  am  seriously  convinced  that 
the  average  boy  at  school  is  as  little 
influenced  by  the  religion  whose  forms 
he  is  encouraged  to  observe  as  if  God 
lived  on  Sundays  only,  within  the  chap¬ 
el  only,  in  theory  only. 

I  shall  rejoice  if  any  one  can  show 
me,  by  other  than  a  general  contraven¬ 
tion  of  my  assertions,  that  this  is  a 
pessimistic  or  distorted  view:  for  I 
have  been  intimately  connected  with 
four  great  public  schools,  one  prepara¬ 
tory  school  of  great  repute,  and  two 
considerable  day  schools,  and  I  can¬ 
not  recollect  one  single  Instance  of  a 
boy  doing  his  duty  ds  a  gentleman, 
under  the  influence  of  real  religious  an- 
tagonlsncr.  to>  Impurity,,  falsehood  or 
cruelty,  without  being  held  up  to  con¬ 
tempt,  or,  at  the  least,  ridicule,  by  the 


enormous  majority  of  his  school-fel¬ 
lows. 

It  would  be  my  contention  then  that, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  an  active  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  average  schoolboy,  and  there¬ 
with  I  seem  to  contradict  my  opening 
statement  that  every  boy  has,  know¬ 
ingly  or  not,  some  binding  code  that 
controls  his  actions,  and  generally  col¬ 
ors  his  life.  But  the  contradiction  is 
merely  verbal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
every  schoolboy  is  deeply  religious,  only 
the  religion  taught  by  periodic  chapel 
services  is  utterly  eclipsed  by  a  religion 
inculcated  at  every  turn  by  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  practical  conditions  of  his 
daily  life.  This  traditional  and  prac¬ 
tical  religion,  which  possesses  him  as 
Intensely  as  a  theological  religion  can 
only  possess  a  devotee  or  a  fanatic,  has 
to  be  reckoned  with  as  seriously  as  ever 
men  of  God  had  to  reckon  with  the 
idolatries  that  from  time  to  time 
weaned  the  children  of  Israel  from 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah.  It  is  in 
fact  a  complex  polytheism  of  Idolatry, 
ranging  from  an  infantile  worship  of 
“any  man’s  legs,”^  to  an  exaltation  of 
the  entire  kosmos  of  the  school;  and  it 
has  an  elaborate  and  Inevitable  system 
of  exactions  and  penalties  in  constant 
evidence,  such  as  in  the  religion  it  sup¬ 
plants  seem  evitable  and  remote.  More¬ 
over,  the  practice  of  this  religion  of 
the  place  and  hour  is  not  only  made 
necessary  by  the  penalties  Involved  by 
any  breach,  but  it  is  eminently  lucra¬ 
tive,  and  it  calls  for  no  heroism  in  the 
observance. 

Like  all  false  religions  it  has  at  first 
sight  many  beauties:  it  rests  on  spe¬ 
cious  travesties  of  such  high  aims  and 
principles  as  Manliness,  Honor  and 
Ethical  solidarity.  How  can  it  be  that 
such  admirable  conceptions  as  these 
form  part  of  an  indictment  against  the 
practice  of  a  schoolboy’s  life?  That 
is  a  question  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
hear,  and  I  think  also  prepared  to  an- 
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fiwer.  Indeed,  the  contemplation  of 
that  one  point  has  brought  me  nearer 
to  the  understanding  of  the  problem 
that  is  ever  with  me  than  any  other 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  no  virtue,  however 
admirable  in  Itself,  however  akin  to 
Godliness,  will  bear  the  strain  of  eleva¬ 
tion  into  an  object  of  worship.  Ab¬ 
stract  virtues,  divine  qualities,  ideal 
conceptions,  all  of  these  may  rise  to 
sublime  importance;  yet  they  are  at 
best  but  partial  attributes  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  factors  in  the  character  of  a 
religious  man.  If  even  they  are  cher¬ 
ished  beyond  measure,  or  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  rest,  the  result  is  inevitably 
Idolatry.  If  an  illustration  of  this  ob¬ 
vious  truth  is  wanted,  it  can  be  found 
in  every  fanatical  worship  of  the  word 
“Don’t”:  the  total-this,  the  antl-that, 
and  all  their  tribe.  But  with  the 
schoolboy  it  is  an  even  more  serious 
thing  than  the  worship  of  a  few  high 
ideals,  instead  of  the  all-embracing 
Deity.  The  ideals  themselves  are 
warped  and  debased,  and  they  have 
numberless  bastard  brethren,  mostly 
taking  after  their  father,  the  devil. 

Taking  the  three  virtues  I  have  quot¬ 
ed  as  the  alluring  catchwords  of  school¬ 
boy  faith,  let  us  examine  them,  and 
see  how  far  they  have  retained  their 
vital  sense.  Surely  manliness  is  not 
strength  of  limb  or  mind  alone;  does 
it  not  embrace  first  and  foremost  the 
idea  of  gentleness  and  humility?  How 
far  do  these  enter  into  the  Ideals  of 
a  boy  who  worships  sport  and  muscle, 
with  a  devotion  to  the  study  of  their 
hagiography  which  he  gives  to  no  other 
branch  of  pure  learning? 

Or,  again,  if  we  examine  the  school¬ 
boy’s  ideal  of  honor,  do  we  come  near, 
or  even  within  measurable  distance  of, 
the  thing  Itself?  Is  not  every  trick 
and  twist  and  shift  publicly  acclaimed, 
or  at  least  connived  at,  so  long  as  a 
boy  does  not  give  away  his  neighbor? 
Or  tiprii  de  corps?  What  does  that 


amount  to  more  than  playing  the  game, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  majority, 
perfectly  regardless  of  any  standard  of 
right  and  wrong:  even  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  the  amputation  from  the 
body  of  a  limb  that  is  rotten  with  dis¬ 
ease,  infectious  and  unclean? 

“Exaggeration,  pessimism,  morbid 
parturition  of  the  proverbial  mouse!”  I 
can  bear  these  criticisms  swelling  to  a 
roar.  But  I  once  more  put  It  to  any 
fair-minded  man  who  has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  his  school-days:  What  would  be 
the  life  of  the  boy  who,  in  manliness 
and  truthfulness,  for  the  sake  of  the 
weak  and  the  still  pure,  caused,  by  his 
fearless  word,  the  expulsion  from  his 
house  of  a  member  of  the  school  Eleven 
just  before  the  Cock  House  match? 
Does  not  that  sum  up  the  position  of 
honor,  manliness  and  esprit  de  corps: 
and  is  the  worship  of  such  false  ideals. 
Involving  child-sacrifice,  obscenity  and 
cruelty,  an  idolatry  less  real  than  the 
worship  of  Moloch  or  Juggernaut? 

I  have  been  told  over  and  over  again, 
by  men  who  ought  to  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  that  these  are  all  small  phases  In  the 
life  of  a  man,  the  sowing  of  wild  oats, 
a  species  of  moral  measles.  I  cannot 
lay  this  fiatterlng  unction  to  such  a 
schoolmaster’s  soul;  nor  am  I  at  all 
sure  that  wild  oats  are  to  be  winked 
at,  any  more  than  measles  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  spread. 

If  we  really  allow  that  boys,  those 
at  least  who  find  no  practical  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  religion  of  home  and  chap¬ 
el  in  their  dally  lives,  worship  with  a 
sad  consistency  such  false  gods  as  I 
have  indicated,  it  may  be  well  to  see 
what  It  is  that  differentiates  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  a  great  creative  God  from  the 
worship  of  this  or  that  brazen  beast. 
To  my  thinking  the  difference  lies  in 
this,  that  men  do,  and  must,  grow  like 
the  thing  the  worship.  If  they  con¬ 
stantly  remind  themselves  of  Its  exis¬ 
tence,— for  that  is  worship,— if  they  see 
In  it  strength  and  beauty,  they  will 
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make  it  their  type,  and  its  beauty  will 
be  theirs,  or  its  bestiality  and  stupid¬ 
ity  which  they  mistake  for  beauty.  If 
boys  worship  one  thing,  they  exclude 
another.  They  grow  up  in  the  ideals 
they  are  trained  to  place  first  in  their 
daily  life;  they  become  remote  from 
things  that  are  more  definitely  of  God; 
and  the  habit  of  body  and  mind  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  most  impressionable, 
and  the  physically  most  plastic,  years 
of  life  is  not  a  thing  to  make  light  of, 
as  the  phase  of  an  hour,  incidental  to 
growth.  It  seems  to  me  rather  the 
sacred  duty  of  every  teacher  to  give 
his  heart  and  soul  to  the  fixing  in  a 
boy’s  mind  of  some  solid  possession  of 
belief:  something  so  simple,  and  yet  so 
strong,  that  it  will  stand  the  shocks  of 
daily  contact  with  the  idolatrous  peo 
ples  that  surround  him. 

Having  with  such  desperate  confi¬ 
dence  asserted  that  the  religious  teach¬ 
ing  and  observances  in  a  school  very 
rarely  touch,  or  more  rarely  still  solve, 
the  problems  with  which  a  boy’s  life 
at  school  is  beset,  I  may  be  asked  some 
such  question  as  this:  “If  you  think 
that  the  bulk  of  schoolboys  make  no 
use  of  their  religious  training,  in  no 
way  apply  the  high  teaching  of  church 
and  chapel  to  the  practice  of  class¬ 
room,  playing-field  and  house,  do  you 
despair;  and  would  you  ask  us  to  dis¬ 
continue  our  religious  teaching?’’  To 
that  I  cry:  “God  forbid!”  But  in  the 
light  of  experience,  and  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  let  us  modify  the  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  and  observance  until 
they  become  more  effective,  less  me¬ 
chanical  and  external. 

I  recall  my  religious  training  at  my 
public  school.  I  was  an  emotional, 
luxurious-minded,  unprincipled  boy.  I 
revelled  in  a  psalm  to  the  quadruple 
chant,  I  hugged  my  emotions  in  chapel 
service  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term, 
when  the  lights  in  the  East-end  were 
on;  but  I  never  had  one  word  said  to 
me  Individually,  except  that  at  the  time 


of  my  confirmation  I  was  told  that,  “as 
I  took  everything  seriously,  no  doubt 
I  took  my  religion  seriously  too”:  a 
statement  which  filled  me  with  the 
sense  of  being  as  completely  misun¬ 
derstood  and  overrated  as  a  boy  well 
could  be.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me, 
gradually  borne  in  on  me  as  I  lived 
with  some  who  sat  in  my  pew, 
that  a  boy  might  make  an  appointment 
in  chapel  by  a  note,  which  became  the 
subject  of  twenty  filthy  jests  before 
the  Sunday  sun  had  set.  It  came  to 
me  gradually,  too,  that  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  boys  who  in  obedience  to 
house  form  knelt  down  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  to  say  their  prayers,  were  defiant 
or  oblivious  of  God’s  presence  the  in¬ 
stant  they  were  off  their  knees.  But 
I  soon  found  out  that,  if  one  could 
once  bring  a  boy  to  realize  that  that 
tone  was  bad,  that  he  was  in  constant 
danger,  it  was  also  easy  to  get  him  into 
the  habit  of  stepping  consciously  into 
The  Presence,  be  the  surroundings 
what  they  would.  If  a  boy  could  get 
so  far  as  to  speak,  without  a  sound, 
by  his  deliberate  wish,  the  two  first 
words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  he  could 
turn  off  the  sharpest  weapon  of  offen¬ 
sive  evil:  whereas  he  might  voice  the 
whole  prayer  eight  times  a  Sunday, 
and  never  get  for  his  “common  round” 
one  spark  of  light  to  walk  by.  Until 
boys  are  able  to  pray  when  they  need 
it,  by  mental  attitude  more  than  by 
words,  and  are  made  to  utter  prayers 
less  often  when  they  cannot  avoid  do¬ 
ing  so,  they  are  “like  the  heathen,” 
only  not  even  “thinking  to  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.”  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  boys  are  taken  at  the  critical 
moments  of  their  lives,  and  shown  the 
vast  superiority  of  unspoken  efforts  to 
recall  themselves  into  God’s  presence 
over  the  beautiful  and  most  desirable 
collective  acts  of  worship,  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  the  religion  which 
involves  Divine  love,  strength  and  wis¬ 
dom  is  very  able  to  hold  a  soul  against 
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all  assaults  of  Idolatrous  tradition  and 
popular  concessions  to  expediency  and 
dishonor. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  any  man  must  hesitate  to 
speak  his  thoughts,  even  though  he 
speak  them  in  humility  and  remorse, 
on  a  subject  on  which  older  and  better 
men,  men  specially  dedicated  to  the 
spiritual  training  of  the  young,  hold 
very  different  opinions.  But  I  am  also 
so  firmly  convinced  of  the  power  of 
true  religion  to  create  strength  against 
temptation,  that  I  cannot  remain  silent 
when  I  see  how  little  strength  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  given.  The  practical 
failure  of  religious  teaching  to  produce 
moral  strength  in  boys  seems  to  me 
chiefly  to  result  from  the  fact,  that  in 
school  services  there  is  so  woefully  lit¬ 
tle,  beyond  the  sermon,— and  that  is 
only  too  often  utterly  inadequate,— that 
is  directly  calculated  to  touch  the  needs 
of  a  boy,  totally  different  as  these  needs 
are  from  those  of  an  adult.  We  can  real¬ 
ize  how  different  are  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  therefore  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  when  one  doubts  If  it  is  too 
much  to  say  that,  whereas  in  ordinary 
life  we  distrust,  consider  socially  un¬ 
safe,  the  man  who  speaks  untruth,  in 
school  life  there  is  no  one  so  dangerous 
to  prevailing  social  conventions  as  the 
boy  who  will  under  all  circumstances 
speak  the  truth.  And  if  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  exists,  even  in  any  slight  degree, 
the  individual  boy  must  be  taught  to 
put  a  proper  value  on  the  forms  essen¬ 
tial  to  public  worship,  whilst  in  his 
private  prayer  he  cultivates  first  the 
sense  of  having  a  specific  need,  and, 
secondly,  the  courage  deliberately  to 
approach  God  with  it.  I  say  this  in 
vivid  recollection  of  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
member  of  a  very  beautiful  chapel 
choir,  who  when,  in  a  period  of  dis¬ 
tress  verging  for  him  on  despondency. 
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he  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  find 
his  prayers  a  help,  replied  with  lumi¬ 
nous  promptitude:  “I  only  know  two, 
and  they  don’t  seem  to  fit.”  They 
were  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Nicene 
Creed.  When  further  asked  to  say  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  with  a  view  to  testing 
its  applicability  to  his  particular  wants, 
he  stuck,  but  presently  brightened  up 
with  the  suggestion:  “But  I  can  sing 
it!”  The  prayer  at  that  time  was  to 
him  the  “words  to  a  tune,”  yet  later 
in  his  life  the  same  boy  told  me  that 
he  had  learnt  to  find  in  the  same  prayer 
the  most  consummate  expression  of  his 
needs.  But  in  order  to  make  it  such 
he  had  to  say  it  over  and  over  again, 
phrase  by  phrase,  with  such  effort  of 
concentration  upon  each,  that  he  could 
not  shirk  the  meaning  of  any  one. 

The  point  is  that,  from  the  nature  of 
what  is  brought  into  their  lives,  boys 
are  bound  to  funk,— I  know  no  better 
word,— the  meaning  of  every  phrase, 
if  they  dwell  on  it  long  enough  to  begin 
to  measure  their  own  shortcomings. 
But  as  soon  as  they  realize  this  them¬ 
selves,  and  begin  to  pray  the  phrases 
in  spite  of  their  funk,  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  begins,  and  the  boy  has  a  re¬ 
ligion  to  live  by,  not  a  ceremonial  to 
observe,  nor  a  tyranny  to  dread.  It 
may  be  hard  to  class  such  a  religion 
at  first;  but  it  is  a  true  worship  of 
God,  making  for  Godliness;  not  an 
idolatrous  confusion  of  emotions  and 
admirations,  making  for  Godlessness. 

Surely  it  is  time  seriously  to  discuss 
the  tendency  in  boys  to  carry  legiti¬ 
mate  Interests  to  the  lengths  of  idola¬ 
trous  fanaticism,  and  thereby  nullify 
the  force  of  moral  law,  when  we  read 
In  the  columns  of  the  dally  Press  the 
ghastly  story  of  the  schoolboy  who  took 
his  life,  because  he  was  prevented  from 
going  to  see  a  county  football  match. 
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All  the  world  knows  “Lorna  Doone,” 
but  very  few  people  knew  its  creator, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a 
small  number  of  readers  know  the  gen¬ 
ial,  yet  satiric  humor,  and  the  marvel¬ 
lous  keen  probing  of  nature  and  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  that  lies  in  the  other  work 
of  Mr.  Blackmore. 

He  was  an  intense  lover  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  and  in  that  little  room  on  the  first 
fioor  of  his  garden-surrounded  home  at 
Teddington,  amidst  all  the  other  books 
was  a  well-bound  set  of  his  favorite 
author.  His  own  incisive  humor  re¬ 
minds  one  often  of  Thackeray,  though 
the  fiavor  of  it  is  different.  In  “Da- 
riel”  alone  are  quotations  on  human 
life  of  to-day  that  would  make  us  all 
more  lovable  if  we  only  heeded  them. 
Take  this  on  loving  work,  “without 
proper  work  we  all  relapse  into  mon¬ 
keys  or  advance  into  devils”;  or  on 
slander,  “let  us  take  all  the  credit  we 
can  get  from  people  who  are  fond  of 
us;  there  will  scarcely  be  enough  to 
plug  the  holes  our  other  brethren  pick 
in  us.” 

Mr.  Blackmore  hated  notoriety,  and, 
wonderful  fact,  he  secured  seclusion. 
Few  knew  where  he  lived;  he  loved 
his  garden,  and  he  loved  his  books,  a 
game  of  chess,  and  a  quiet  chat  with 
a  personal  frienc^f,  and  especially  a 
walk  round  his  garden,  pointing  out 
his  alterations,  his  well  sinkings,  and 
his  new  grafts  or  buddings  of  fruit 
trees  or  roses. 

The  pages  of  “Who’s  Who,”  or  “Ha- 
eell,”  might  have  been  searched  for 
Mr.  Blackmore’s  address,  but  that  ad¬ 
dress  could  not  be  found  there,  al¬ 
though  a  list  of  his  novels  is  given;  he 
refused  all  types  of  publicity.  How 
he  succeeded  in  hiding  himself  close  to 
London  from  intruders  I  had  curiously 
proved  on  one  occasion  when  running 


down  to  Teddington  to  call  upon  him. 
A  clergyman  got  into  the  railway  car¬ 
riage  a  station  or  so  above  Tedding¬ 
ton,  a  local  man,  and  he  fell  into  chat 
with  a  gentleman  sitting  opposite  upon 
Devonshire,  and  joining  in  with  the 
talk,  I  Inquisitively  led  the  conversation 
to  Mr.  Blackmore’s  books,  and,  just  as 
the  train  drew  up  opposite  the  palings 
surrounding  his  spacious  garden  at  Ted¬ 
dington,  the  clergj-man  said:  “Let  me 
see,  the  author  lives  somewhere  in 
Devonshire,  doesn’t  he?” 

Between  the  firs  and  fruit  trees 
peeped  the  gray  brick  walls  of  the 
pleasant  modest  house.  The  air  in 
summer  was  filled  with  the  scent  of 
roses  and  other  fiowers,  and  In  spring 
with  the  perfume  of  the  fruit  blossom; 
and,  coming  between  the  trees,  was  the 
figure  of  the  “grower,”  as  he  loved  to 
call  himself. 

It  w’as  in  the  early  spring  of  1898 
that  I  was  sitting  with  him  in  his  own 
little  room  looking  out  on  to  the  cedars 
and  birches,  the  expanse  of  glass¬ 
houses  where  grew  his  delicious  grapes, 
and  the  beds  around  planted  with  roses, 
and  here  I  had  my  last  talk  with  him 
upon  his  early  life. 

We  got  back  to  his  school  days,  even 
the  Infantile  years,  when  at  eight  he 
went  first  to  school,  and  then  at  twelve 
to  Blundell’s  of  Tiverton— Peter  Blun¬ 
dell’s,  the  school  founded  for  the  town 
and  so,  although  Mr.  Blackmore  for 
two  years  and  a  half  was  head  boy,  he 
did  not  get  the  Balliol  Scholarship,  as 
Salter,  a  lad  of  the  town,  got  It;  the 
Tiverton  folk  were  emphatic  that  the 
benefits  of  Blundell’s  should  be  for  the 
town.  Another  famous  Englishman 
was  at  Blundell’s  at  the  same  time, 
afterwards  my  Lord  Archbishop.  Fred¬ 
erick  Temple,  and  the  two  Temples, 
John  and  Frederick,  and  Blackmore 
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Tvere  in  the  same  house.  But  if  Black- 
more  did  not  get  the  school  scholarship, 
he  went  up  to  Oxford,  and  gained  an 
Exeter  College  Scholarship,  following 
in  the  steps  of  both  father  and  grand¬ 
father,  who  had  both  been  Exeter  men. 

The  statement  that  he  left  a  lucrative 
practice  as  a  barrister  and  took  to  au¬ 
thorship  is  hardly  true.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar,  but  he  never  practiced;  he 
had  been  subject  in  early  life  to  epilep¬ 
tic  fits,  and  therefore,  he  said,  could 
not  go  into  court,  but  he  did  practise  as 
a  conveyaucer.  The  one  portion  of  his 
life  that  is  little  known  is  that  spent 
at  Twickenham,  where  for  four  years 
he  was  a  schoolmaster.  Then,  in  1857, 
came  the  opportunity  that  was  to  fix 
his  life  in  the  groove  he  loved  so  well; 
but,  again,  to  destroy  a  popular  myth, 
a  groove  that  was  to  cost  him  dearly,  a 
hobby,  nay,  a  profession,  upon  which  he 
was  to  spend  great  energy  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  delightful  results,  but  a  hobby 
that  left  him  the  poorer  for  his  devotion 
to  it.  As  to  the  results,  those  who 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  at  his 
hospitable  table  proved  them  in  de¬ 
lightful  fashion.  The  flowers  and 
ferns,  and  especially  the  roses,  were  a 
delight  to  be  dwelt  upon;  and  the  des¬ 
sert,  the  choice  varieties  of  grapes, 
and,  above  all,  the  pears,  upon  which 
he  so  prided  himself,  had  a  flavor  that 
one  must  savourer  tranquilly,  and  with 
mind  intent  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
fruit,  to  thoroughly  understand  its  deli¬ 
cacy. 

When  he  bought  his  ground  at  Ted- 
dlngton  it  was  but  a  picturesque  vil¬ 
lage,  with  one  village  shop  and  a  coun¬ 
try  vicarage  set  In  flowers;  but  the 
railway  invaded  his  territory,  and  he 
was  forced  to  sell  part  of  his  ground, 
and  now,  just  outside  his  garden  pal¬ 
ings  runs  the  line,  and  the  busy  sta¬ 
tion.  where  they  do  not  keep  his  books 
on  the  stall,  is  at  his  gate.  This  inva¬ 
sion  of  his  quietude  troubled  him  great¬ 
ly,  though  his  trees  and  shrubs  hid  all 
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sight  of  pufllng  trains  from  his  win¬ 
dows;  but  one  heard  the  rush  and  the 
halting  of  them  as  they  rolled  onward, 
or  pulled  up  at  Teddington. 

It  was  In  a  chat  with  him  in  the  year 
1888  that  he  spoke  of  his  early  literary 
work,  which  began  whilst  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dry  work  of  conveyancing. 
Some  of  the  reviewers  kindly  stated 
that  his  flrst  book  was  a  copy  of  Miss 
Braddon’s,  but  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
quiet  laugh  that  so  rippled  his  face  In 
conversation:  “It  was  written  before 
Miss  Braddon  was  heard  or’;  and  as 
Miss  Braddon’s  flrst  work  was  Issued 
in  1800,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  bought  the 
land  at  Teddington  in  1857  (he  began 
gardening  in  1855),  long  after  his  con¬ 
veyancing  days  were  over,  this  fact  is 
evident. 

Then  came  "Cradock  Nowell,’’  both 
failures,  he  assured  me;  he  never  was 
satisfled  with  his  own  work,  he  always 
felt  he  ought  to  do  better,  and  he  was 
most  modest  and  diffident  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  work  of  others. 

It  was  on  this  day,  when  strolling^ 
amidst  his  roses,  I  heard  the 
story  so  often  now  repeated,  of 
the  failure  and  slow  creeping  into 
success  of  “Lorna  Doone.’’  This 
book  was  a  total  failure  in  the 
three-volume  issue,  and  two  hundred 
copies  of  this  edition  were  sent  out  to 
Australia,  “in  bulk,’’  to  use  his  own 
words,  to  get  rid  of  them.  A  cheaper 
edition  was  tried,  and  that,  too,  was  a 
failure.  Then  it  was  announced  that 
the  Princess  Louise  was  to  marry  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  thought  if  they  read  “Lorna  Doone” 
they  would  know  all  about  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  and  so  one  day  Mr.  Sampson 
Low  came  down  to  Teddington,  for  he 
had  some  good  news  to  tell.  “  ‘Lorna 
Doone’  is  going  to  have  a  ran”;  and,  lo! 
the  Saturday  Review  deigned  to  notice 
it,  although  they  had  ignored  the  three- 
volume  edition.  And  “Loma  Doone” 
has,  indeed,  had  a  ran  for  thirty  years. 
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and  sells  more  to-day  than  ever  it 
did. 

A  dozen  years  ago  Mr.  Blackmore 
would  speak  calmly  of  “Lorna.”  The 
Americans  claimed  to  have  discovered 
her;  but  as  her  fame  grew  and  grew, 
he  became  annoyed  at  the  persistency 
of  the  public  about  this  one  book;  and 
on  one  occasion  he  exclaimed:  “It’s  a 
pity  the  book  was  ever  written,  a  pity 
it  cannot  be  destroyed.” 

It  was  in  1888,  just  after  his  power¬ 
ful  work,  “Springhaven,”  appeared, 
that  In  speaking  of  his  gardening,  he 
stated  that  only  In  one  season  had  he 
made  that  pay.  He  had  sunk  all  he 
was  worth  in  this  pursuit,  and  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  glass  round  us  told  of  much 
expenditure.  He  might  have  been 
living  comfortably  on  his  income  but 
for  this  continuous  unprofitable  outlay. 
But  we  wandered  away  from  gardening 
to  his  latest  work,  and  he  told  me  of 
the  pains  he  had  been  at  to  get  up  his 
period.  He  could  find  positively  noth¬ 
ing  in  England  upon  the  actual  attempt 
of  invasion  by  Napoleon;  but  he  heard 
there  were  a  quantity  of  documents  in 
the  Paris  archives  touching  upon  the  at¬ 
tempt  and  failure  of  “Boney”  to  seize 
London.  He  talked  but  little  of  his 
own  work,  but  the  intensely  dramatic 
power  in  “Springhaven”  had  burnt  it¬ 
self  into  my  brain,  and  I  told  him  of 
the  effect  of  the  book  upon  me;  of  how 
be  had  played  with  his  readers,  led 
them  up  to  a  passionate  point,  then,  in 
developing  it,  had  forced  them  gently 
to  stroll  away  with  him,  leading  them 
on  by  quiet  subtlety  of  phrase,  and 
quickly  awakening  fresh  interest. 
There  is  a  remarkable  Instance  of  this 
when,  at  the  end  of  Chapter  LI.,  he 
leaves  Captain  Scudamore  in  a  danger¬ 
ous  situation  on  the  French  coast;  he 
has  Intensely  aroused  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  chances  of  his  escape,  but 
he  begins  the  next  chapter  with  a  quiet 
talk  on  affairs  in  England  in  1805,  and 
carries  us  back  across  the  channel  to 


Parson  and  Mrs.  Twemlow’s  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  varied  experiences  of  his  life  are 
utilized  in  all  his  books.  The  Church, 
from  his  home  life— his  father  was  a 
Devon  clergyman;  college  life,  from  his 
Exeter  College  days.  How  he  loved 
Oxford!  I  once  spoke  to  him  of  a  son 
of  mine  who  was  going  in  for  a  schol¬ 
arship  exam.  “Send  him  to  Oxford, 
send  him  to  Oxford!”  was  his  emphatic 
exclamation.  Then  came  his  school¬ 
master  trials,  with  all  the  capabilities 
of  boys  for  worrying.  Then  the  law, 
and  lastly,  his  great  love,  the  Grower’s 
occupation,  fully  described  in  that 
quaint  novel  “Kit  and  Kitty.”  How 
minutely  and  Intently  he  studies  man 
and  nature.  Take  his  description  of 
England  in  “Alice  Lorraine.”  as  “boun¬ 
ty  from  the  lap  of  beauty,  and  that  cul¬ 
tivated  glory  which  no  other  laud  can 
show,”  or  “the  joy  of  all  things  dies  in 
the  enjoying”  on  the  same  page. 

To  the  charm  of  quaintness  he  adds 
the  charm  of  the  unsuspected,  and  a 
depicting  of  the  virtues  and  foibles  of 
humanity  in  phrases  that  are  ever 
fresh,  yet  fitting  to  the  characters  ut¬ 
tering  them. 

His  wild  bits  of  nature  he  describes 
with  a  minute  power,  which  brings  the 
scene  and  all  the  living  things  that  peo¬ 
ple  it  vividly  before  one.  What  a  charm 
there  is  in  that  marvellous  description 
in  the  “Maid  of  Sker”  of  an  October 
evening  in  Barnstaple  river,  off  Braun- 
ton  Burrows.  Old  Davy  Llewellyn 
has  been  set  by  Parson  Chowne  to 
watch  Sir  Philip  Bampfylde  from  his 
schooner,  as  the  Parson  calls  it,  “Ketch, 
your  reverence,”  interrupts  Davy, 
“the  difference  is  in  the  mizzen  mast,” 
proving  Mr.  Blackmore’s  care  with 
local  terms  and  titles.  But  in  this 
task  Etevy  has  time  to  look  about  him, 
and  the  author  has,  therefore,  time  to 
make  the  reader  feel  the  atmosphere 
of  the  scene  of  action;  anu  in  Chapter 
XXX.,  how  those  who  know  the  dls- 
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trlct  seem  to  breathe  the  very  air  of 
Taw  and  Torridge.  In  few  words  the 
waning  day  is  pictured.  “The  full 
moon,  lately  risen,  gazed  directly  down 
upon  the  river;  but  memory  of  daylight 
still  was  coming  from  the  westward, 
feeble,  and  Inclined  to  yield.”  One 
feels  the  gleam  of  orange  light  in  the 
west,  over  stretch  of  sand  and  rivers, 
being  overmastered  by  the  silver 
gleams  of  the  moon  In  the  east. 

How  often  one  hears  his  description 
of  the  famous  water-slide  in  the  Doone 
Valley,  or,  rather,  on  the  Badgworthy 
water  side  of  the  Doone  Valley,  spoken 
of  as  exaggerated.  But  once,  when 
walking  up  the  side  path  worn  by  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  now,  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  book,  seek  out  this  water- 
slide,  I  was  listening  to  the  usual  ex¬ 
clamations  from  a  critical  friend. 
“Well,”  I  said,  “you  think  Blackmore’s 
words  are  exaggerated;  they  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  lad,  who  in  winter, 
when  no  path  was  here,  climbed  with 
bare  feet  and  legs  up  that  stony  water¬ 
course  and  fall.  You  are  a  man,  and 
this  is  summer,  and  there  is  no  rush 
of  icy  cold  water  to  dash  you  off  your 
legs;  but  take  off  your  shoes,  and  try 
now  to  clamber  up  it.”  He  declined 
the  task,  and  said  no  more  about  exag- 
gf'ration.  On  speaking  on  this  very 
point  with  Mr.  Blackmore,  he  said  he 
had  not  attempted  to  be  minutely  ac¬ 
curate  with  the  scenery,  he  was  not  so 
exact  then  as  he  would  be  now;  but  to 
wish  the  book  altered  to  exactitude 
would  be  to  wish  all  the  glory  taken 
out  of  a  Turner,  or  all  the  beauty  of 
diction  out  of  Ruskin’s  “Stones  of  Ven¬ 
ice,”  because,  forsooth,  he,  In  his  young¬ 
er  days,  saw  beauty  that  his  middle  age 
failed  to  see. 

One  Interesting  phase  of  Mr.  Black- 
more’s  work  is  his  habit  of  inter- 
thought.  An  Idea  is  caught,  and,  in 
expressing  It,  an  interloping  thought 
comes  modifying  the  idea.  A 
very  simple  example  of  this  oc¬ 


curs  in  “Craddock  Nowell,”  where 
the  very  loveable  John  Rosedew, 
rector,  and  tutor,  is  arguing  a  point 
with  his  practical  sister.  Aunt  Eudoxia. 
“John  always  yielded  at  once  when¬ 
ever  Eudoxia  tried  to  argue,  and  the 
lady  had  the  pleasure  of  feeling— until 
she  began  to  think  a  little— how  much 
she  had  the  best  of  it”  That  interlop¬ 
ing  sentence  makes  the  reader  think 
also,  and  see  a  little  deeper  into  the 
character  of  Miss  Eudoxia. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Blackmore  gives,  like 
Balzac,  just  the  minute  touches  that 
call  up  the  whole  picture  of  the  scene. 
He  is  describing  in  “Springhaven” 
Caryl  Carne’s  hatred  of  the  homely  life 
of  the  little  port;  his  waiting  for  the 
home-going  laborers  ana  “truant  sweet¬ 
hearts  who  cannot  have  enough  of  one 
another,"  to  get  out  of  his  way.  “He 
let  them  get  home,  and  pull  their  boots 
off,  and  set  the  frying-pan  a-bubbllng, 
for  they  ended  the  day  with  a  bit  of 
bacon  whenever  they  could  cash  or 
credit  it.”  One  can  see  the  good  wife 
at  the  fire,  and  the  Whole  interior  of 
the  cottage  by  this  touch,  and  how  de¬ 
lightfully  he  depicts  the  scenes  where¬ 
in  his  characters  move  and  have  their 
being.  For  these  are  not  puppets,  you 
do  not  see  the  author  pulling  the 
strings,  we  get  to  know  them.  The 
pretty,  self-willed,  vivacious  Dolly  In 
“Springhaven”  is  a  very  real  character, 
as  is  the  old  Admiral  Darling,  with  his 
discourses  on  himself  and  his  unselfish¬ 
ness.  Captain  Stubbard  and  Dan  Tug- 
well,  the  well-built  and  stalwart,  are 
all  as  real  as  are  the  better  known 
Squire  Faggus,  and  the  gentle  Loma, 
or  “girt”  Jan  Rldd  the  Immortal;  and 
whether  he  Is  describing  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  heaths  in  “Cradock  Nowell,”  the 
Surrey  gardens  in  “Kit  and  Kitty,”  or 
even  the  wild  Titanic  Ice-capped  passes 
of  the  Caucasus,  “The  land  of  Prome¬ 
theus,”  as  In  “Darlel,”  one  is  enveloped 
in  the  scene.  The  curious  fault  In 
“Darfel”  Is  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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story  Is  of  byone  days,  but  certain  in¬ 
cidents  make  it  a  story  of  to-day.  If 
the  history  had  been  antedated  by  a 
century  the  book  would  have  been  more 
reai,  and  yet  one  forgets  this  fault  In 
the  passion  of  it. 

His  description  of  Devon  scenery  we 
all  know;  but  how  true  to  nature,  and 
how  delightful  is  this  description  of 
Hampshire  forest  and  heath:  “For  two 
months  of  the  twelve,  when  the  heath¬ 
er  is  in  blossom,  all  that  Chase  is  a 
glowing  reach  of  amaranth  and  purple. 
Then  It  fades  away  to  pale  orange,  dim 
olive  and  a  russet-brown,  and  Christ¬ 
mas  shudders  over  it;  and  so  through¬ 
out  young  green  and  russet  till  the  July 
tint  comes  back  again.  .  .  .  Down  the 
slope  the  thickening  trees  assemble 
into  a  massive  wood,  tufted  here  and 
there  with  hues  of  a  varying  richness, 
but  for  the  main  of  it  swelling  and 
waving,  crisping,  frondlng,  feathering, 
coying,  and  darkening  here  and  there 
until  it  reaches  the  silver  mirror  of  the 
sea.  And  the  seaman,  looking  upwards 
from  the  warship  bound  to  tropical 
countries,  looking  back  at  his  native 
land,  for  the  last  of  all  times,  it  may 
be,  over  brushwood  waves  and  billows 
of  trees,  and  the  long  heave  of  the 
gorse  land,  cries  aloud,  T  shall  see  no 
sight  like  that  till  I  come  home  again.’  ’’ 
And,  if  he  could  thus  lovingly  dwell 
on  an  idyllic  scene  in  rural  Engand,  let 
those  who  doubt  of  his  power  to  depict 
the  fiercest  passionsof  menand  of  wom¬ 
en  read  “Imar’s  tale’’  in  “Dariel.”  The 
scene  where  at  length  he  comes  up  with 
Rakhan,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the 
paramour  of  his  beloved  wife,  Orla,  is 
Intensely  dramatic,  and  still  more 
fiercely  tragic  the  scene  with  that  wife 
after  he  has  slain  Rakhan,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  has  confessed  to  be  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Imar’s  father. 

It  is  in  Rakhan’s  pleasure  lodge,  now 
deep  in  snow,  his  wife  rushes  to  meet 
him;  he  believing  she  would  greet, Rak¬ 
han.  “My  lord,”  she  gasped;  “Yes, 


thy  proper  lord!”  is  his  retort;  and,  in 
spite  of  her  questions  and  attempts  at 
explanations,  he  denounces  her  as  “Liar 
and  adulteress.”  She  turns  at  the  aw-  ] 

ful  taunt,  and  with  the  words,  “It  is  I 

enough.  No  woman  of  my  race  must  J 

hear  that  name  from  her  lord  and  1 

live,”  instantly  she  leaves  him  and  | 

slays  herself  with  the  weapon  she  had  ' 

procured  wherewith  to  defend  her 
honor. 

The  episode  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
full,  but  the  incidents  rush  ruthlessly 
onwards,  carrying  the  reader  upon  the 
torrent  to  the  awful  denouement. 

There  is  a  character  introduced  into 
this  life-story  of  Imar  that  I  felt  must 
surely  apply  to  my  old  friend,  Fried- 
erich  von  Bodenstedt,  the  late  venera¬ 
ble  poet  Mirza  Schaffy.  Imar  in  his 
youth  is  confided  to  the  care  of  a 
learned  man  in  the  town  of  Tifiis.  It 
is  in  the  German  town,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kur,  and  his  tutor  is  famous 
even  in  the  City  of  many  Tongues  for 
his  knowledge  of  all  useful  languages. 

“He  had  several  English  pupils,  and, 
admiring  Shakespeare,  as  the  Germans 
do,  he  made  us  almost  as  familiar  with 
English  as  if  we  were  born  to  it.”  This 
tallies  with  Bodenstedt’s  life  in  Tifiis 
in  every  detail,  and  I,  on  my  first  visit 
to  Teddington,  after  reading  “Dariel,” 
asked  hkn  if  be  had  heard  of  Boden¬ 
stedt’s  life  in  Tifiis,  or  met  him,  but 
he  said  the  resemblance  was  not  inten¬ 
tional,  it  was  but  a  coincidence,  and 
as  to  the  Abbey,  Imar’s  English  refuge. 

It  was  not,  save  in  his  own  brain. 

If  quaint,  expressive  bits  continually 
lit  up  the  pages  of  his  novels,  so  was  it 
with  his  letters.  For  years  he  adhered 
to  a  very  tiny  envelope,  and  it  was  al¬ 
ways  a  pleasure  to  see  one  of  those 
little  missives  lying  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  His  own  modesty  is  so  well  ex¬ 
emplified  by  a  note  upon  his  opinion  of 
a  book.  “But  my  opinion.”  he  writes, 

“is  (I  fear)  quite  worthless,  as  it  differs 
so  often  from  that  of  the  best  judges. 
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Many  books  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of 
fine  quality,  drop,  and  are  never  heard 
of,  because  they  have  not  hit  the  view 
of  the  moment  or  won  a  random  fillip, 
while  others  (of  far  less  value)  are  ex¬ 
alted,  and  soar  for  a  year  or  two  upon 
the  clouds  of  fashion.” 

In  1887  his  left  arm  was  partly  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  he  and  his  wife  left  Ted- 
dlngton  for  a  time  to  try  and  restore 
him  to  sound  health.  I  had  just  pub¬ 
lished  ‘‘John  Westacott,”  and  amidst 
his  kind  words  to  me  on  the  book  is 
the  curt  sentence  that  was  so  true  to 
his  own  character,  “Shilly-shally  Is  not 
to  me  agreeable,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  not  so  to  you.”  In  1888  came  the 
awful  blow  to  him,  the  death  of  his 
wife,  a  blow  which  was  swiftly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  other  bereavements,  so  that 
he,  the  writer,  who  had  thousands  of 
living  friends  throughout  the  world, 
yet  felt,  in  his  sorrow,  alone.  His  let¬ 
ters  at  this  time  are  too  sacred  for  quo¬ 
tation,  hating,  as  he  did,  the  prying 
of  the  thoughtless  into  private  life; 
but  to  me  it  is  a  great  satisfaction, 
now  that  he,  too,  is  gone,  to  know  that 
our  correspondence  at  this  time  made 
us  the  firmer  friends  and  taught  me  his 
sterling  worth.  In  1889  a  memorial 
was  issued  to  solicit  the  release  of  Vize- 
telly,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  is¬ 
suing  close  translations  of  Zola’s 
works,  and  in  a  letter— in  which,  alas! 
was  the  news  that  his  right  arm  now 
was  threatened  with  paralysis— were 
these  words  upon  this  matter:— “I  am 
Bsked  to  sign  the ,  Vlzetelly  memorial. 
I  shall  refuse.  What  think  you?  (I 
had  refused.)  The  books  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  are  not  known  much  to  me.  In 
plain  English,  I  have  not  read  one  of 
them  except  (part  of)  ‘Madame  Bo¬ 
vary,’  which  I  did  to  see  how  far  I 
could  agree  with  Howell  in  his  hot 
praise  of  that  work.  It  left  the  taste 
of  no  good  but  of  evil  with  me,  and  I 
believe  it  is  thought  the  least  harmful 
of  them.”  Perhaps  now  that  England 


has  been  flooded  with  this  type  of  writ¬ 
ing,  we  may  judge  calmly,  if.  Mr. 
Blackmore’s  judgment  as  to  the  evil  in 
such  work  is  not  correct. 

It  is  interesting,  after  time  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  enabled  him,  in  spite 
of  infirmities,  to  recover  bis  genial  spir¬ 
its,  to  see  how  philosophically  he  bore 
losses  from  weather,  and  losses 

from  sharp  practice.  In  one  of 

his  notes  he  writes:  “However,  to 
grumble  is  worse  than  vain,  because  it 
weakens  all  the  inward  parts.” 

My  space  is  running  out,  and  I 
would  give  yet  one  or  two  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  letters  to  illustrate 

the  man.  It  was  in  the  year 
1892  that  on  November  23rd,  In  writ¬ 
ing,  he  spoke  of  the  election  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  Authors’  Society,  to  take 
the  place  of  Tennyson,  whose  death  so 
moved  England.  “I  think.”  he  writes, 
“Meredith  was  the  right  man  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  failing  Buskin  and  Mr.  Besant. 
I  should  have  voted  for  Meredith,  not 
that  I  care  for  his  books,  the  style  is 
too  jerky  and  tangled,  and  structure 
involved,  and  tone  too  dictatorial  for 
my  liking.  Still,  he  is  emphatically 
an  author’s  author,  and  the  best  men 
admire  him  beyond  all  others,  and  so 
I  conclude  that  my  judgment  is 
wrong.” 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  pains 
and  misery  that  slowly  led  to  death 
began  to  Invade  his  body,  but  he  jocu¬ 
larly  finishes  his  letter,  after  speaking 
of  his  lameness,  with  “Physicians  was 
in  vain.”  In  one  of  his  letters,  written 
In  May,  1893,  at  the  time  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  being  brought  in,  he 
gives  Mr.  Gladstone  a  new  name:  “I 
am  very  glad,”  he  writes,  “that  you  are 
putting  forth  a  little  of  your  vigor 
against  the  Disruption  Bill,  which 
should  be  the  G.O.M.’s  new  title.  The 
maddest  of  all  national  madness. 

In  1898,  the  terrible  malady  that  two 
years  later  ended  his  earthly  days  had 
Its  tight  grip  upon  him,  but  in  spite  of 
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much  physical  pain,  his  letters  were 
often  cheery.  In  one  he  refers  to  the 
book  of  which  he  was  most  proud.  A 
son  of  mine,  who  had  just  won  an  Ox¬ 
ford  scholarship,  had  been  using  it,  the 
translation  of  the  Georgies,  and  had 
been  much  astonished  to  find  it  was  by 
“Lorna  Doone  Blackmore.”  I  told  him 
of  the  incident,  and  in  a  letter  he 
writes:  “I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of 
your  son’s  success.  Did  he  think  that 
a  Grower  must  be  very  short  of  Latin? 
That  translation  of  the  Georgies  (from 
which  I  never  got  a  penny,  but  paid 
myself  for  the  venture)  is  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did.  It  is  not  perfect,  I 
needn’t  say  that,  but  it  is  full  of  good 
work,  and  lucky  turns,  and  pure  love 
of  the  subject,” 

Mr.  Blackmore’s  aim  in  life  was  al- 

The  Fortnightly  Rsvlew. 


ways  to  get  at  the  best,  to  do  good 
work,  to  hate  shams,  and  to  revere  hon¬ 
est  purpose  and.  aim,  and  he  was  so 
often  dissatisfied  with  his  own  work 
because  he  ever  strove  to  outdo  him¬ 
self.  But  let  those  who  have  read  his 
work  for  the  stories,  re-read  them  for 
the  philosophy  of  life,  the  rippling  hu¬ 
mor  they  so  richly  contain,  and  they 
will  no  longer  say  that  Mr.  Blackmore 
was  a  one-book  author,  although  that 
one  book  is  a  mighty  masterpiece  in  all 
the  love  and  passion,  tragedy  and  hu¬ 
mor,  and  powerful  description  that 
build  up  a  great  novel. 

Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore  and 
John  Buskin  were  laid  in  Mother  Earth 
on  the  same  day.  How  enriched  is 
England  by  their  work!  Their  death 
Indeed  makes  England  a  poorer  nation. 

James  Baker. 


} 


BIRD  LIFE  AT  BINGHAM’S  MELCOMBE. 

{Concluding  the  Series.) 


The  neighborhood  of  Bingham’s  Mel¬ 
combe  is  not  so  favored,  as  regards 
either  the  number  of  its  birds  or  the 
variety  of  their  species,  as  some  of 
those  which  I  have  described  in  pre¬ 
vious  papers.  There  is  little  water  or 
water-meadow,  little  bog,  no  heather. 
The  nightingale  is  common  at  Mel¬ 
combe  Park,  three  miles  away,  but 
does  not  visit  Melcombe  Itself.  The 
filnt-bestrewn  ploughed  fields  on  the 
uplands  and  the  “broad  backs  of  the 
bushless  downs”  do  not  afford  the  kind 
of  cover  which  attracts,  in  any  num¬ 
ber,  the  sweetest  songsters  of  distant 
Africa,  the  blackcaps,  the  garden  war¬ 
blers,  the  white-throats,  the  willow- 
wrens,  which  add  so  much  to  the  melo¬ 
dies  and  the  charm  of  our  English 
spring.  There  is  not  sedge  enough  to 
attract  the  sedge-warbler  with  its 
night-long,  rather  rasping  song,  or  the 


reed-warbler  with  its  exquisite  little 
nest  suspended  within  four  reeds,  or 
the  black-headed  bunting,  their  fre¬ 
quent  companion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  to  begin 
with,  a  large  rookery;  and  no  true  lover 
of  birds  can  have  a'  rookery  in  his  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  without  finding, 
during  three  months  of  the  year  at 
least,  ample  material  for  observation, 
for  speculation,  for  amusement,  for  de¬ 
light.  We  think  we  know  the  rook 
well,  and  there  are  few  people,  living 
even  in  the  murkiest  of  towns,  who  can 
be  wholly  Ignorant  of  his  general  look, 
who  have  never  seen  his  nest  or  heard 
his  caw.  But  who  has  ever  been  able 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  bis  character 
or  can  reconcile  the  many  contra¬ 
dictions  in  it?  A  bird  so  friend¬ 
ly  and  so  sociable  and  yet  so 
litigious:  so  fearless  of  man  during 
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one  quartet  of  the  year,  so  shy  and  so 
suspicious  of  him  during  the  remain¬ 
der;  so  staid,  so  sober,  so  solemn,  so 
eminently  respectable  in  appearance, 
and  yet  so  droll  and  so  unconventional 
in  all  his  movements;  so  aristocratic  in 
his  tastes  and  tendencies,  and  yet  so 
democratic  in  his  polity;  so  tenderly  so¬ 
licitous  for  his  young,  as  long  as  they 
are  in  the  nest,  or  perching  above  and 
around  it,  yet  so  callous  to  their  suffer¬ 
ings,  should  any  one  of  them  happen 
to  flutter  or  fall  to  the  ground;  so 
sharp-sighted  that  they  always  know 
a  gun  from  a  walking-stick  and  often, 
it  is  said,  a  Sunday  from  a  working- 
day,  and  yet  so  inobservant  as  often  to 
mistaken  hamper  tied  toa  branch  for  an 
old  nest,  and  hasten  to  build  their  own 
new  ones  alongside  of  it;  living,  lastly, 
in  a  community  so  highly  organized 
that  no  fresh  tree  can  ever  be  occupied 
without  the  formal  consent  of  the  whole 
body— that  they  never  light  upon  the 
ground  to  feed  without  stationing  a 
sentinel  to  watch  over  their  safety,  on 
whose  fidelity  they  Implicity  rely,  or 
to  whose  note  of  alarm  or  word  of  com¬ 
mand  they  give  instant  and  implicit 
obedience,  so  law-abiding  that  they  have 
often  been  seen  to  assemble  on  the 
ground,  place  some  offender  in  the 
midst,  as  in  a  court  of  Justice,  discuss 
his  case  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  after 
due  deliberation,  fall  upon  him  and  put 
him  to  death,  and  yet  who,  as  individ¬ 
uals,  have  no  scruple  of  conscience  in 
committing  petty  larcenies  of  every  de¬ 
scription  on  one  another,  if  only  they 
can  do  so  unobserved,  carrying  off  the 
sticks,  the  food,  or  even  the  eggs  from 
the  nest  of  their  nearest  neighbor.  Rec¬ 
oncile,  if  you  can,  these  and  half  a 
dozen  other  similar  contradictions  In 
this  familiar  and  delightful  tenant  of 
our  parks  or  shrubberies,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  say  that  you  have  fath¬ 
omed  bis  character. 

Who  would  not  like  to  overhear,  if 
only  )ie  could  understand,  the  speeches 


for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence — 
for,  doubtless,  some  such  there  are— 
the  summing-up  of  the  judge,  and  the 
pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  in  the 
solemn  Areopagus  of  the  rook  nation? 
I  incline  to  think  that  it  must  have  been, 
not  the  exigencies  of  the  rhyme  alone, 
but  a  sense  of  the  Inherent  fitness  of 
things— it  must  have  been  their  prac¬ 
tice  of  assembling  in  these  solemn  con¬ 
vocations,  their  staid  demeanor,  their 
looks  of  mellow  wisdom,  their  “custom- 
aiy  suits  of  solemn  black,”  combined, 
perhaps,  with  the  resemblance  present¬ 
ed  by  the  queer  white  patches  of  skin 
at  the  base  of  the  bill  and  round  the 
chin  to  the  white  tie  and  bands  or 
“choker”  of  the  parson  of  old  times, 
which  determined  the  important  part 
assigned  to  the  rook  in  the  “lamentable 
tragedy  of  the  death  and  funeral  of 
Cock  Robin:”— 

Who’ll  be  the  Parson? 

“I.”  said  the  Rook; 

“With  my  little  Book, 

“I’ll  be  the  Parson.” 

Rooks  build  their  nests,  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  on  the  very  slenderest  boughs  of 
the  very  tallest  elms,  which  they  cal¬ 
culate  are  able  to  bear  their  weight; 
and  it  is  seldom  that  they  make  a  mis¬ 
take,  It  Is  seldom  that  a  tree  laden 
with  nests— no  slight  addition,  in  them¬ 
selves,  to  an  already  top-heavy  elm— is 
blown  down,  whatever  the  force  of  the 
wind,  or  a  single  nest  dislodged— so 
skilfully  are  they  constructed— till  the 
work  of  the  breeding  season  is  over. 
Most  amusing  is  it  to  watch  the  rook 
In  all  the  grotesque  antics  of  bis  love- 
making,  and  most  interesting  is  it  to 
follow  the  progress  of  the  nest  from 
its  first  beginning  to  the  very  end.  The 
love-sick  bird  makes  desperate  efforts 
to  serenade  in  song  the  object  of  his 
affection,  and  bis  well-known  caw 
sometimes  rises  into  a  shrill  treble, 
sometimes  sinks  into  a  deeper  bass. 
There  are  few  things  which  love  can- 
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not  accomplish  In  the  world,  but  it  can¬ 
not  make  a  rook  sing.  Virgil,  the 
poets’  poet,  the  master  of  Dante,  the 
author  of  so  many  of  those  single  lines 
which,  if  heard  only  once,  haunt  for 
ever  afterwards  the  chambers  of  the 
memory  and  the  imagination,  who  had, 
in  his  early  youth,  watched  the  rooks 
near  his  native  Mantua— where  or 
whereabouts  alone,  in  Italy,  it  has  been 
recently  observed  that  they  still  build 
—in  his  later  life,  on  the  lovely  Bay  of 
Naples,  recalled  in  lines  of  singular 
and  clinging  beauty  this  episode  of  his 
youth: 

Soft  then  the  voice  of  rooks  from  in¬ 
drawn  throat. 

Thrice,  four  times  o’er  repeated;  and 
fuil  oft 

On  their  high  cradles,  by  some  hidden 
joy 

Gladdened  beyond  their  wont,  in  bust¬ 
ling  throngs 

Among  the  leaves  they  riot;  so  sweet 
it  is. 

When  showers  are  spent,  their  own 
loved  nests  again 
And  tender  brood  to  visit.* 

It  would  be  diflacult  to  say  whether 
this  description  by  Virgil  of  the  rook 
at  the  nesting-time,  or  that  of  the  rapid 
and  noisy  flight  of  the  rock-pigeon  when 
first  disturbed  from  its  rocky  cavern, 
soon  passing  into  a  noiseless  skimming, 
without  one  motion  of  its  wings,  or 
that  of  the  swallow  careering  round 
the  courts  and  colonnades  of  some  Ro¬ 
man  noble,  sipping,  as  he  flies,  from  the 
impluvitnn  or  the  flsh-ponds,  or,  again, 
that  of  the  wild  swoop  of  the  eagle  on 
the  swan  in  mid  air,  and  the  tempest 
of  feathers  which  falls  from  his  victim 
to  the  ground,  shows  the  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  loving  observation  of  bird-na¬ 
ture,  or  is  expressed  in  more  charac¬ 
teristically  exquisite  language. 

Rooks  are  wasteful  alike  of  their  la- 

‘  The  translator  is  Mr.  James  Rhoades, 
quoted  by  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler  In  his  charm 
ing  “Year  with  the  Birds,’’  p.  150. 


bor  and  of  their  materials  in  building. 
I  have  watched  them  at  Melcombe  fly 
over  trees  of  every  variety,  suitable  to 
their  purpose,  in  order  that  they  may 
visit  Mount  Pleasant,  half  a  mile  away, 
and  there  break  off  twigs  for  their 
growing  habitation.  Back  the  bird 
comes,  with  a  stick  sometimes  longer 
than  itself,  which  it  often  drops  half¬ 
way,  from  sheer  exhaustion.  It  never 
cares  to  pick  it  up,  but  goes  straight 
back  again  to  get  another.  If,  during  the 
delicate  work  of  interlacing  it  with  the 
fabric,  he  drops  it  to  the  ground,  there 
it  lies.  The  ground  beneath  a  rookery 
is  strewn  with  sticks  numerous  enough 
to  construct  double  the  number  of  the 
nests  in  the  trees  above.  The  rooks 
here  have,  of  late  years,  deserted,  in 
great  part,  the  stately  elms  of  the  av¬ 
enue,  and  transferred  themselves  to 
the  younger  and  more  vigorous  ash  and 
oak  and  flr  trees  of  the  plantation  and 
the  fish-ponds,  two  hundred  yards 
away.  The  little  migration  is  a  dan¬ 
ger-signal  which  all  can  understand, 
but  nothing  can  be  done  to  avert  the 
danger. 

There  is  an  Indian  proverb,  which 
Lord  Lawrence  was  fond  of  quoting, 
“Disputes  about  land  are  best  settled 
on  the  land,’’  and  when  the  nest  of  a 
too  self-assertive  rook  is  built  in  a  tree 
in  advance  of  the  colony,  and  without 
its  formal  leave,  the  rooks  assemble  on 
the  disputed  tree,  and  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter,  like  so  many  sanitary  Inspectors, 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  end  by  “certifi¬ 
cating”  or  condemning  it.  “Not  guilty, 
but  don’t  do  it  again”  seems  sometimes 
to  be  the  burden  of  their  verdict;  for  it 
does  not  follow,  even  if  the  young  are 
safely  reared  in  the  tree  licensed  for  that 
year,  that  it  will  be  occupied  again  the 
next.  Something,  perhaps,  may  have 
happened  in  the  interim  which  makes 
the  senators  determine  that  it  is  un¬ 
fit  for  rook  occupation.  Sometimes, 
so  I  have  been  told  by  one  who 
watched  them  narrowly  in  early  youth. 
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a  solitary  position  far  from  the  rook¬ 
ery  Is  assigned  as  a  punishment  to  an 
obstinate  marauder  who  has  committed 
the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  found 
out  once  too  often.  Social  ostracism 
for  a  year  must  be  a  severe  penalty  to  a 
bird  so  eminently  sociable  as  the  rook; 
but,  like  ostracism  at  Athens,  it  seems 
to  be  carefully  divested  of  all  painful 
consequences  afterwards;  for  next  year 
the  culprit  is  allowed  to  return  to  the 
community  with  all  his  old  rights  and 
privileges  unimpaired.  Unlike  Draco 
of  Athens,  whose  laws  were  said  to  be 
written,  not  in  ink  but  in  blood,  and 
who  recognized  but  one  penalty  for  all 
offences— death,  rooks  recognize  degrees 
in  guilt  and  reserve  the  extreme  penal¬ 
ty  of  the  law  for  the  more  heinous. 

The  saddest  anniversary  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  of  “Parson  Rook”  is  the  massacre  of 
the  innocents,  which  takes  place  in 
May.  Is  it  justifiable  in  a  lover  of 
birds,  or  not?  Self-contradictory  ar¬ 
guments  are  often  advanced  for  it.  The 
rooks,  it  is  said,  will  become  too  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  neighborhood  if  the  young 
are  not  killed  off;  or,  again,  they  will 
become  too  few,  for  they  will  forsake  it 
altogether.  Rooks  do  sometimes  for¬ 
sake  a  rookery  on  a  sudden,  but  not, 
I  think,  for  this  cause.  For  senti¬ 
mental  reasons,  such  as  the  pulling- 
down  of  the  old  house  round  which 
they  have  grown  up,  or  even,  it  is  said, 
the  departure  of  the  hereditary  owner 
and  the  arrival  of  a  new-comer,  they 
have  been  known  to  leave  it  in  disgust. 
And  it  is  these  partial  migrations 
which  suggest,  perhaps,  the  true  an¬ 
swer  to  the  much-debated  question 
whether  rooks  do  more  good  or  harm 
to  the  farmer.  There  is  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  feeding  as  they  do,  for 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  almost 
exclusively  upon  grubs,  especially  the 
wire-worm,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the 
crops,  they  are,  if  only  they  are  moder¬ 
ate  in  number,  of  Incalculable  service. 
If  they  do  pull  up  some  few  ears  of  corn 


while  it  is  growing,  or  eat  a  little  of  it 
when  It  is  ripe,  or  pilfer  the  potato 
beds,  a  bird-boy  put  In,  for  a  week  or 
two  at  the  critical  time,  is  sufiicient 
protection  for  the  one,  and  a  few  skil¬ 
fully  interwoven  threads  will  scare 
them  from  the  other.  But  if  they  are 
allowed  to  multiply  inordinately,  as  they 
would  do  if  there  were  no  rook-shoot¬ 
ing,  they  must,  in  default  of  sufficient 
grubs,  betake  themselves  to  the  crops; 
or,  as  they  are  accused  of  doing  in  dry 
seasons  on  the  Scottish  moors,  they 
will  destroy  the  eggs.  Where  they  are 
moderate  in  number,  watch  them,  if 
you  will,  while  one  portion  of  a  big 
field  is  being  sown  and  another  is  being 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  you  will 
see  that  they  sedulously  follow  the 
ploughman  to  get  the  grubs  which  he 
exposes  to  view,  while  they  leave  the 
sower  alone. 

When  rooks  take  to  building  in  trees 
where  the  litter  which  they  make 
would  be  objectionable,  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  dislodge  them  by  any 
method  which  is  not  destructive  or 
cruel;  but  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  of  Can- 
dahar  and  Penjdeh  fame,  a  keen  natu¬ 
ralist  as  well  as  sportsman,  tells  me 
that  he  accomplished  his  object  in  a 
way  which,  without  killing  one  of 
them,  affords  a  striking  and,  I  think, 
hitherto  unnoticed  proof  of  the  solici¬ 
tude  of  the  older  generation  of  birds 
for  the  younger,  whom  they  have  en¬ 
joined  or  allowed  to  settle  in  their 
neighborhood.  A  young  colony  of 
some  thirty  pairs  of  rooks,  an  offshoot 
of  a  much  larger  rookery  also  in  his 
grounds,  had  taken  possession  of  a 
wood  under  which  ran  a  zigzag  path 
leading  from  his  garden  down  to  a 
stream  which  falls  into  the  Spey,  two 
miles  off,  at  Cralgellachle.  This  path 
he  was  anxious  to  keep  spick  and  span; 
but  no  expenditure  of  powder  under¬ 
neath  the  trees  was  accepted  by  the 
young  colonists  as  notice  to  quit. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  firing 
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of  some  signal-rockets  towards  the 
nests  after  dark  might  answer 
the  purpose.  A  couple  of  dozen 
rockets,  discharged  in  succession, 
seemed  likely  with  their  loud  ex¬ 
plosions  and  showers  of  fiery  stars  to 
be  awe-inspiring  enough  in  any  well- 
regulated  community  of  rooks.  But 
the  birds  took  no  notice.  They  slept  or 
appeared  to  sleep  on,  and  not  so  much 
as  a  solitary  caw  evinced  any  alarm. 
The  same  expedient  was  tried  the  next 
night,  with  the  same  result.  On  the 
third  night,  double  the  number  of  rock¬ 
ets  were  fired,  with  no  better  success; 
but  at  sunrise  next  day  it  was  clear 
that  the  fathers  of  the  rookery  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  triple 
night  attack  meant  danger.  They  held 
a  council  of  war  in  the  old  rookery, 
rose  from  it  in  dense  clouds,  circled 
high  in  air  round  their  more  callous 
descendants,  cawed  their  loudest,  and 
then  fell,  with  one  consent,  on  their 
nests.  Within  three  or  four  hours 
they  had  destroyed  them  completely 
and  carried  all  the  sticks  away.  It  is 
some  seven  years  since  this  happened, 
and  they  have  never  attempted  to  re¬ 
found  a  colony  in  so  uncanny  a  spot. 

A  continuous  calendar  of  the  doings 
of  the  rook  would  be  as  interesting,  I 
think,  as  the  calendar  kept  by  old  Gil¬ 
bert  White  of  the  doings  of  his  old  tor¬ 
toise,  Timothy,  They  often  amuse 
themselves  for  a  good  part  of  the  day 
by  soaring  high  in  air  almost  out  of 
sight,  and,  from  time  to  time,  by  drop¬ 
ping  suddenly  on  each  other  in  sheer 
merriment,  or  as  if  shot,  to  the 
ground.  “The  rooks  are  blown 
about  the  skies,”  says  Tennyson, 
a  close  observer  of  the  habits  of 
the  bird,  and  so  they  often  are; 
but,  as  often  as  not,  the  reverse  is 
true,  and  they  cling  fast  through  the 
tempest  to  their  ancestral  trees. 

The  rook  sits  high,  when  the  blast 
sweeps  by, 

Bight  pleased  with  his  wild  see-saw; 


And  though  hollow  and  bleak  be  the 
fierce  wind’s  shriek. 

It  is  mocked  by  his  loud  caw,  caw. 


Oh!  the  merriest  bird  the  woods  ere 
saw 

Is  the  rook  with  its  wild  caw,  caw. 

During  a  good  half  of  the  year,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  rooks  are  not  continu¬ 
ous  tenants  of  their  rookery,  but  they 
always  make  a  point  of  looking  in 
upon  it,  each  morning  and  evening,  as 
they  return  from  or  to  their  customary 
roosting-place,  just  to  see  how  it  is  get¬ 
ting  on.  A  few  of  them  often  linger 
in  the  trees  behind  the  rest;  while,  in 
autumn,  they  sometimes  begin  to  repair 
such  of  their  nests  as  have  stood  the 
summer  well,  or,  as  they  think,  may 
be  useful  as  a  foundation  for  those  of 
the  next  year.  Thus,  in  the  height  of 
summer  or  in  early  autumn,  when  deep 
silence  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  tune¬ 
ful  Nature,  when  she  is  taking  her 
siesta  and  all  the  woods  are  still. 

The  cawing  rooks  alone 
Maintain  the  song  of  life. 

And  prate  around  the  elms 
With  hoarse  rough  colloquy, 

A  music  in  itself. 

Or,  if  not  music,  joy. 

V" 

The  rook  is  the  most  sociable  of 
birds,  not  excepting,  even  the  starling. 
They  feed  in  company,  they  breed  in 
company— whereas  the  starlings,  when 
they  have  once  paired,  disperse  widely 
for  the  purpose— they  roost  in  com¬ 
pany;  not  Indeed  in  their  own  rookery, 
but,  what  is  a  sign  of  greater  sociabil¬ 
ity  still,  in  a  vast  collection  of  rooker¬ 
ies,  a  rook  Parliament,  in  spots  which, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  have  at¬ 
tracted  them  for  generations.  Shake¬ 
speare  had  noticed— as  what  did  he  not 
notice?- this  peculiarity  of  the  /‘sable 
pensioner.” 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  way  to  the  rooky  wood. 
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Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and 
drowse 

Whiles  night’s  black  agents  to  their 
preys  do  rouse. 

Two  such  “Parliaments  of  rooks”  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
from  early  times— one  of  them  at 
Warmwell,  four  miles  from  my  old 
home  at  Stafford;  the  other,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  late  Mr,  Mansel  Pleydell, 
the  most  delightful  of  men,  a  great 
lover  of  Nature  and,  for  many  years, 
President  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club,  at 
Clenstone,  five  miles  from  my  present 
home  at  Bingham’s  Melcombe. 

Let  me  describe  the  Warmwell  gath¬ 
ering.  Warmwell  is  a  beautiful  old 
Elizabethan  manor-house  with  a  rook¬ 
ery  close  in  front  of  it.  From  about 
an  hour  before  sunset,  flock  after  flock 
of  rooks  from  Kingston  and  Came, 
from  Stafford  and  Lewell.  from  Tincle- 
ton  and  Moreton,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
other  rookeries,  begin  to  arrive  in  rapid 
succession,  till  the  number  of  the  whole 
amounts  to  many  thousands.  They 
pitch  down  on  a  grass  field  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  manor-house,  blacken¬ 
ing  the  ground,  and  are  there  joined  by 
vast  fiocks  of  jackdaws  coming  in  from 
the  white  chalk  cliffs  of  the  Dorset¬ 
shire  coast,  beginning  with  White  Nose, 
some  four,  and  stretching  on  to  Lul- 
worth  Cove,  some  eight  or  teni  miles 
away,  the  whole  of  them  pitted  with 
their  nesting-holes.  The  solemn  caw¬ 
ing  of  the  rooks  is  thus  enlivened  with 
the  shrill  and  cheerful  chatter  of  the 
jackdaws.  Meanwhile  the  home  rook¬ 
ery  of  W’armwell,  “on  hospitable 
thoughts  Intent,”  and  quite  alive  to 
their  responsibility  as  hosts,  remain 
quietly  at  home,  ready  to  receive  their 
numerous,  their  innumerable,  visitors. 
At  last,  the  latter  rise  in  a  body  from 
the  field,  sweep  round  and  round,  or 
rise  high  in  air  with  their  myriad- 
throated  cries,  and  then  settle  down  on 
the  trees  reserved  for  them  by  their 


hosts  at  Warmwell.  Once  and  again, 
as  if  moved  hy  one  common  impulse, 
they  all  caw  and  chatter  together  in 
full  chorus,  and  then,  with  equal  sud¬ 
denness,  relapse  into  total  silence.  A 
stick,  a  leaf  almost,  might  be  heard  to 
drop  in  the  rookery.  Then,  as  dark¬ 
ness  comes  on  apace,  not  in  one  vast 
body,  but  each  fiock  by  itself,  and  each 
followed  by  another  at  a  definite  inter¬ 
val  of  time,  each  of  them  “straight  as 
the  crow  fiies,”  and  each  led  by  the 
ragged-winged  “many-wintered  crow 
which  leads  the  clanging  rookery 
home,”  they  wing  their  way  to  the 
“rooky  wood,”  a  deep,  dark,  and  damp 
plantation  between  the  water-meadows 
and  the  heather  more  than  a  mile 
away,  where  they,  as  their  fathers  and 
their  fathers’  fathers  have  done  before 

them,  rest  for  the  night.  The  Warm- 
well  rooks,  with  the  invariable  eti¬ 
quette,  the  true  chivalry,  of  hospltalitj', 
always  remain  on  their  own  trees  till 
they  have  seen  the  last  of  their  guests 
off  safely  first,  and  then,  and  not  till 

then,  “bethinking  themselves,”  as  Ho¬ 
mer  would  say,  “of  their  own  repose,” 
follow  in  their  wake — 

And  down  they  come  upon  the  happy 
haunts. 

The  pleasant  greenery  of  the  favored 
groves. 

Their  blissful  resting-places. 

The  jackdaw  abounds  at  Melcombe; 
and  is  like  and  yet  unlike  his  constant 
companion,  the  rook.  He  is  like  him 
in  his  general  appearance,  in  his  hab¬ 
its,  in  his  food;  but  he  is  more  lissome, 
more  lively,  quicker  in  his  flight,  more 
graceful  in  his  movements,  especially 
when  he  is  on  the  ground,  more  full  of 
mischief,  more  domestic,  and  much  less 
afraid  of  man.  He  makes  himself  at 
home  everywhere,  and  claims  a  share 
of  the  food  of  the  pigs,  the  pigeons,  the 
chickens.  He  levies  ample  toll  on  the 
garden  crops,  especially  on  a  row  of 
peas,  till  one  of  his  number,  suspended 
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high  as  Haman  above  It,  po«r  encour-  the  omission,  and  dropped  down  it. 


ager  les  autres,  warns  him  off  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  He  builds  In  our 
hollow  trees.  In  our  chimneys,  In  our 
castles,  In  our  churches.  In  our  cathe¬ 
drals. 

There  Is  a  bird  who,  by  his  coat 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note. 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow— 

A  great  frequenter  of  the  Church, 
Where,  blsbop-llke,  he  finds  a  perch 

And  dormitory  too. 

No  ruined  castle,  no  cathedral  in  Eng¬ 
land,  would  know  itself  without  its  col¬ 
ony,  sometimes  its  huge  colony,  of 
jackdaws.  He  is  to  the  English  cathe¬ 
dral  much  what  the  smaller  kestral  is 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  or  the 
Mosque  of  Cordova  in  Spain.  He  ap¬ 
propriates  every  gargoyle,  crowns  every 
pinnacle  or  turret,  perches  by  prefer¬ 
ence,  chatters,  and  ruminates  on  the 
topmost  vane.  Well  does  the  poet  call 
him  the  “steeple-living  daw.”  He  nests 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  takes  the  statues  of  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  saints  and  martyrs  under  his 
special  patronage;  and  penetrates 
through  the  air-holes  of  the  tower  into 
the  Interior,  littering  the  steps  or  filling 
the  belfry  with  his  ever-accumuiating 
furniture.  And  what  a  lot  he  has  to 
say  about  it  all!  In  bis  more  domestic 
character,  he  peers  down,  in  the  early 
morning,  or  even  creeps  down  into  our 
chimneys,  as  though  he  would  like  to 
know  what  we  are  going  to  have  for 
breakfast,  or  at  least  whether  the 
housemaid  is  properly  sweeping  the 
room.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  helps 
her  to  light  the  fire.  Finding  that  so 
many  of  our  chimneys  were  blocked  by 
their  nests,  and  that  it  was  so  difllcult 
to  get  them  out,  I  unwillingly  placed 
wire  netting  over  the  chimney-tops. 
One  chimney  was  omitted.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  rather  broad  fine, 
reaching  straight  down  from  parapet 
to  basement.  The  Jackdaws  discovered 


every  morning,  enough  sticks  into  the 
fireplace  to  light  the  fire.  Finding  that 
the  sticks  did  not  “catch  on”  at  the 
top  of  the  broad  fine,  so  as  to  make  a 
foundation  for  the  nest,  they  had  ap¬ 
parently  determined,  with  robust  faith 
—as  they  will  sometimes  do  in  a  tower 
—to  build  it  right  up,  in  defiance  of 
all  difficulties,  from  the  very  bottom. 

In  spite  of  all  his  shrewdness,  the 
jackdaw  is  strangely  wasteful  of  his 
labor,  and  shows  much  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  while  building  his  nest  in  a  hol¬ 
low  tree.  Why  pile  up  sticks  at  all  in 
a  snug  hollow,  and  why  not  content 
himself  with  that  deliciously  soft  bed 
of  cow’s  hair  and  wool  and  tags  and 
rags  of  every  description  which  he  al¬ 
ways  constructs  at  the  top  of  them, 
and  in  which  his  five  or  six  gray-green 
eggs,  with  their  black  spots  and 
blotches,  look  so  Inviting?  And  why, 
again,  has  not  hereditary  or  personal 
experience  taught  him  that  when  he 
wishes  to  put  “a  round  man  into  a 
square  hole,”  in  other  words,  to  get  a 
long  stick  into  a  small  opening,  he 
must  not  take  it  by  its  middle  and  try 
to  thrust  it  in  in  front  of  him— an  im¬ 
possible  feat  of  gymnastics— but  should 
hold  it  by  the  end,  and  draw  or  coax  it 
in  along  with  his  slender  body?  The 
ground  below  the  hole  is  strewn  with 
the  long  sticks  which,  after  many  vain 
attempts,  he  drops  with  perfect  non¬ 
chalance,  and,  like  the  rook,  never  cares 
to  pick  up  again. 

One  of  the  biggest  trees  in  our  av¬ 
enue,  statio  notissima  cords.,  in  which 
no  less  than  eleven  pairs  of  jackdaws 
were  accustomed  to  make  their  nests, 
was  blown  down  two  years  ago.  crush¬ 
ing  an  unlucky  cow  who  was  taking 
her  Sunday  siesta  beneath.  It  proved 
to  be  hollow  throughout,  and  contained 
many  bushels  of  sticks  in  every  stage 
of  decay,  of  hair  and  wool,  of  owls’ 
pellets  and  owls’  feathers.  More  than 
once,  I  have  known  a  pert  and  pushing 
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Jackdaw  to  occupy  a  hole  In  a  tree  In 
which  an  owl  was  already  sitting  on 
her  eggs,  pressing  her  loosely  construct¬ 
ed  nest  almost  down  upon  the  bird  of 
wisdom— dignity  and  impudence  in 
very  close  quarters.  But,  if  not  a 
truce  of  God,  at  all  events  an  armed 
neutrality  seemed,  in  each  case,  to  have 
been  established  between  them.  Since 
the  big  tree  fell,  and  after  a  conference 
which  they  held  at  once  on  the  stump, 
our  colony  of  jackdaws — eleven  pairs 
of  them  evicted  at  once  from  their  an¬ 
cestral  abode,  others  of  them  shut  out, 
about  the  same  time,  from  the  manor- 
house  chimneys,  and  others,  again,  by. 
the  churchwardens  from  the  church 
belfry— have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
proper  lodgings.  But  they  have  strong 
local  attachments.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  they  have  made  shift,  sometinoes, 
to  occupy  a  hole  which  a  starling 
might  think  too  close  quarters,  and, 
sometimes,  a  slight  depression  in  a  tree 
from  which  the  nest  stands  up  high 
In  the  light  of  day.  Like  the  magpie, 
they  know  well  how  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  circumstances. 

Bring  up  a  jackdaw  from  the  nest, 
and  he  will  be  almost  as  amusing  and 
mischievous  as  a  magpie  or  a  raven. 
He  takes  to  his  new  position  at  once, 
and  is  on  perfect  terms  of  equality 
with  the  cat,  the  dog,  the  cocks  and 
hens,  and  the  cook.  He  easily  learns 
to  talk;  and  with  his  head  held  know¬ 
ingly  on  one  side,  his  bright,  bluish 
eyes,  and  his  neat  tippet  of  gray  feath¬ 
ers,  he  is  always  ready  for  “treasons, 
strategems,  and  spoils.” 

When  nobody  thinks  of  any  such  thing 
The  little  jackdaw  hops  off  with  the 
ring. 

One  characteristic  of  the  jackdaw, 
and  that  the  most  lovable  of  all,  I  have 
never,  I  think,  seen  noticed,  and  that 
is  his  intense  attachment  to  his  mate. 
Though  they  go  in  docks,  the  husband 


are  wife  are,  I  believe,  always  true 
to  each  other.  Even  In  autumn  and 
winter  they  may  be  seen  sitting,  a  pair 
here  and  a  pair  there,  on  their  favorite 
trees.  But  it  is  in  early  spring,  before 
the  work  of  nest-building  begins,  that 
their  affection  is  most  marked.  There 
is  no  billing  and  cooing,  no  make-be¬ 
lieve  of  flight  and  pursuit.  They  sit 
side  by  side,  hour  after  hour,  without 
a  movement  and  without  a  sound,  con¬ 
tented  with  themselves  and  with  the 
world,  and  quite  absorbed  in  their  own 
hearts’  happiness. 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in 
the  grounds  of  the  manor-house,  not  as 
permanent  residents,  but  as  lodgers  for 
a  good  third  of  the  year,  the  two  birds 
which  surpass  all  other  British  birds 
in  the  brilliancy  of  their  coloring— the 
kingfisher,  with  its  rich  chestnut  breast 
and  the  gorgeous  greens  and  blues  of 
its  back  and  wings  and  tail;  and  the 
green  woodpecker,  with  its  crest  of 
crimson  and  black,  and  Its  body  re¬ 
splendent  with  grays  and  whites,  and 
bright  yellows  and  greens. 

The  little  stream  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  described  as  winding  through  the 
plantation  has,  on  one  side  of  it,  a 
steeply-shelving  bank  of  sand,  rising 
above  It  to  the  height  of  some  thirty 
feet,  and  covered  with  trees.  :Minia- 
ture  landslips  take  place  in  this  from 
time  to  time,  leaving  behind  them  (al¬ 
most  perpendicular  walls  of  sand;  and 
it  is  in  these  for  many  years  past— I 
can  speak  for  some  forty  of  them— that 
the  kingfisher  has  found  a  secure  home. 
The  hole  is  always  made  by  the  bird 
itself,  and  is  in  a  spot  so  sheer  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  rat  or  weasel,  and 
so  crumbling  that  it  is  difficult  for  any 
larger  foe,  to  climb  up  and  disturb  it. 
Its  mouth  is  just  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  bird;  it  broadens  somewhat  in¬ 
side,  and  has  a  slight  upward  trend, 
tiil,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  or 
more,  it  expands  into  a  little  circular 
chamber  covered  thickly  with  a  bed  of 
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minute  bones  or  bone-dust  on  which  re¬ 
pose  in  safety  six  or  seven  almost 
round  eggs  of  glossy  white,  very  brit¬ 
tle,  and  with  a  distinct  tinge  of  pink 
from  the  yolk  within.  The  bird  al¬ 
ways  clings  to  the  same  hole  till  she  is 
disturbed  by  a  new  landslip,  which 
sometimes  exposes  to  view  the  nest  it¬ 
self,  with  the  castings,  pellets,  and 
bone-dust  of  many  years.  The  new 
hole  may  be  discovered  by  the  fish¬ 
bones  thrown  out  of  it,  which  trickle  in 
large  quantities  down  the  wall  of  sand 
on  to  the  more  level  ground  below.  It 
has  a  noisome  odor— what  Shakespeare 
would  call  “a  very  ancient  fish-like 
smell”— and  is  filthy  in  the  extreme. 
Yet  the  bird  manages  to  pass  in  and 
out  many  times  a  day,  a  paragon  of 
beauty,  without  one  smudge  or  smirk 
on  her  lovely  feathers.  On  leaving 
or  entering  her  hole,  the  bird  perches, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  on  a  favorite 
branch  just  outside,  hanging  over  the 
stream;  and  there,  if  you  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hide  yourself  sufli- 
ciently  from  her  bright  and  piercing 
eyes,  you  may  watch  all  that  is  going 
on.  She  perhaps  preens  herself  for  a 
moment  or  two— though  her  feathers 
seem  to  need  no  preening— and  then 
waits  patiently  for  the  ripple  made  by 
a  small  fish  in  the  stream  below.  Down 
she  plunges,  bead-foremost,  into  the 
w^ter,  glancing  in  the  sunbeam  as  she 
disappears.  She  hardly  ever  misses 
her  prey,  and  within  two  seconds  she 
reappears,  glistening  more  even  than 
before,  with  the  water-drops  upon  her 
feathers,  and  the  silver  sheen  of  the 
struggling  minnow  safely  lodged  in  her 
large  bill.  A  few  blows  upon  its  head 
against  the  branch  below  serve  to  kill 
or  sufficiently  to  stun  it.  With  a  jerk 
of  her  head,  she  throws  it  down  her 
throat,  and  then  is  off,  up  or  down 
stream,  to  her  next  favorite  perch. 

If  you  have  managed  to  hide  success¬ 
fully,  take  care  never  to  show  yourself 
till  the  bird  is  well  out  of  sight,  or  she 


will  be  on  the  lookout  for  you  in  your 
lurking-place  when  she  returns,  and 
you  will  see  little  more.  Always  re¬ 
member  that  it  Is  not  form  or  color,  it 
is  sound  and  movement  and  scent, 
which  scare  the  animal  or  bird  you 
would  wish  to  watch.  Stand  stock¬ 
still,  and  a  hare  or  weasel  will  some¬ 
times  lollop  right  up  to  you  and  look 
you  in  the  face.  A  rabbit  will  run  up 
almost  against  your  legs;  a  woodpigeon 
will  pitch,  and  remain  perched,  within 
a  few  yards  of  your  head.  Move  a  mus¬ 
cle,  wink  with  your  eye,  and  they  are 
off.  On  that  same  bough,  a  few  weeks 
later,  if  fortune  favors  you,  you  will, 
after  often  listening  to  the  cries  of  the 
hungry  and  fast-growing  young  king¬ 
fishers,  deep  within  the  earth,  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  some  five  of  them 
sitting  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  and  al¬ 
ready  decked  in  something  like  their 
full  plumage,  waiting  with  impatient 
patience  till  the  ever-active  parent  re¬ 
turns  with  a  dragon  fiy  or  a  water- 
beetle,  a  gudgeon  or  a  minnow,  in  her 
beak  to  feed  them.  If  the  stream  is 
scantily  supplied,  as  this  is,  with  fish— 
which,  by  the  way,  is,  I  think,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  they  do  not  stay  with  us  alt 
the  year— and  the  parent-bird  has  to 
go  far  afield  to  find  them,  she  is  ena¬ 
bled  by  a  kind  provision  of  Nature  to 
swallow  several  of  them,  and  bring 
them  back  half-digested  and  doubly 
ready  for  the  delicate  frames  of  her 
ravenous  young.  The  petrels  or  “mut¬ 
ton-birds”  of  the  Furneaux  Islands,  in 
Bass  Strait— which,  as  Bishop  Mont¬ 
gomery  has  shown,  in  an  admirable 
description  in  the  /6i«,  have  to  go  very 
far  away  to  fish,  and  remain  away 
from  their  young  all  day — come  home, 
in  the  evening,  similarly  laden. 

The  kingfisher’s  fiight  is  straight  and 
swift  as  an  arrow  down  the  main  river. 
She  announces  her  approach,  a  second 
or  two  before  you  see  her,  by  a  shrill 
cry,  three  times  repeated,  as  unmis¬ 
takable  in  its  sound  as  it  is  difficult  to 
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reproduce.  Down  she  comes,  dashing 
like  a  meteor  in  the  sun,  often  closely 
pursued  in  amorous  play,  by  her  mate, 
a  second  meteor,  re-echoing  her  ciy. 
As  she  approaches,  it  is  her  bright 
chestnut  breast  which  most  attracts  at¬ 
tention;  after  she  has  passed,  it  is  the 
tail  coverts  of  verditer  blue,  the  most 
exquisite  of  all  colors,  which  enchains 
and  entrances  the  eye  and  seems  to 
leave  behind  it  a  trail  of  brilliancy.  It 
is  a  little  bit  of  the  tropics  transported, 
for  the  moment,  into  our  more  sombre 
northern  atmosphere.  In  their  dlrta- 
tions,  they  will  sometimes  rise  high 
in  air  and  top  the  tallest  trees. 

I  have  seen  one  dy  over  “the  old 
thatched  rectory”  at  Stafford,  making 
for  the  nest  which,  in  one  year,  it  con¬ 
structed  in  a  strange  place  indeed— a 
deep  railway  cutting.  It  happened  to 
be  the  very  year  when  the  line  had  to 
be  widened.  Out  dew  the  bird,  almost 
in  the  face  of  the  navvies  who  were 
unwittingly  destroying  her  abode.  They 
waited  for  her  return,  caught  her  in 
the  hole  and  killed  her. 

It  is  a  strange  instinct  that  enables 
the  kingdsher,  keeping,  as  she  usually 
does,  close  to  a  running  stream,  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  small  Isolated  pond  which  has 
been  recently  stocked  with  dsh  far 
away  from  it.  There  was  a  small  pond 
in  my  garden  at  Harrow,  a  mile  from 
the  Kenton  brook,  into  which  I  put  a 
few  small  gold-dsh.  The  kingdsher, 
though  a  very  rare  bird  in  those  parts, 
discovered  it,  and  came  to  claim  his 
share.  At  the  Down  House,  again,  two 
miles  from  Blandford  and  the  river 
Stour,  Sir  William  Smith-Marrlott  con¬ 
structed  a  small  pond  in  which  to  rear 
young  fontinalis  trout.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bushes,  and  quite  hidden 
from  view  till  you  came  close  upon  it. 
A  pair  of  kingdshers,  nevertheless, 
soon  appeared  to  claim  their  perquisite, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  owner  preferred 
the  fontinalis  trout  to  the  kingdshers. 
How  did  they  dnd  the  pond?  The 


nearest  water  to  which  they  could  be 
making  their  way  from  the  Stour  was 
dve  miles  away  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  intermediate  country  was  as  water¬ 
less  as  could  be. 

Little  wonder  is  it,  when  the  bird  is 
so  beautiful  and  its  habits  so  remark¬ 
able,  that  legends  grew  and  clustered 
round  It  from  the  earliest  time.  Ceyx, 
the  husband  of  Alcyone,  was  drowned. 
Mad  with  grief,  the  widow  dung  her¬ 
self  into  the  sea  after  him,  and  her  fa¬ 
ther,  .^olus,  the  lord  of  the  winds, 
changed,  so  it  was  said,  the  loving  and 
ill-fated  pair  into  halcyons  or  king¬ 
dshers,  which  built  their  doating  nest 
of  dsh-bones  upon  the  waves,  and  for 
twice  seven  days,  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter,  sat  upon  their  eggs,  while  .Slolus 
kept  the  winds  in  prison— those  “hal¬ 
cyon  days”  which  we  talk  of  still. 

Blow,  but  gently  blow,  faire  wind. 

From  the  deserted  shore; 

And  be  as  to  the  halcyon  kind. 

Till  we  are  ferried  o’er. 

The  legend  grew  and  the  halcyons 
themselves  were  soon  supposed  to  be 
able  to  still  the  waves,  and  were  ad¬ 
dressed  in  prayer  accordingly. 

“May  halcyons  smooth  the  waves 
and  calm  the  seas,”  prays  the  Sicilian 
poet  Theocritus.  Nor  did  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  winds  and  their  power  over 
them  end  with  their  lives.  It  clung  to 
them  even  In  death.  The  skin  or  the  body 
of  a  halcyon,  if  hung  up  by  a  single 
thread,  was  supposed  In  England,  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  almost 
down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria, 
always  to  turn  its  bill  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  wind  was  coming. 

But  how  now  stands  the  wind? 

Into  what  quarter  peers  my  halcyon’s 
bill? 

says  Marlowe.  And  Marlowe’s  greater 
contemporary,  Shakespeare,  alluding 
to  this  same  belief,  speaks  of  flatterers 
who 
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Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon 
beaks 

With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  mas¬ 
ters. 

The  kingfisher  has  many  enemies— 
“collectors”  anxious  to  put  him  into  a 
glass  case;  ladies,  the  slaves  of  fashion, 
who  wear  him  in  their  hats;  anglers, 
who  construct  their  files  out  of  his 
wondrous  feathers;  and,  worse  still, 
fishing  clubs,  who  place  a  price  upon 
his  head,  and  leave  an  ignorant  and 
merciless  water-bailiff  to  carry  out 
their  murderous  behests.  Degenerate 
followers  these  of  Izaak  Walton  and 
his  “gentle  craft”;  for  it  is  they  who, 
above  most  men,  ought  to  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  that  which  adds  so  much  beauty 
and  romance  to  the  riverside.  But  bet¬ 
ter  days  are  coming.  The  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy  has  already,  as  Mr.  Cornish 
shows,  made  kingfishers  to  be  common 
birds  in  the  Thames  Valley.  The  love 
of  Nature  and  the  love  of  beauty  is  a 
growing  power,  and  the  kingfishers 
may  themselves  expect,  ere  long,  true 
“halcyon  days.” 

Next  after  the  owl  and  crow  tribes  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  “climb¬ 
ers”— the  woodpeckers,  the  nut-hatch, 
the  wryneck,  and  the  tree-creeper— are 
the  most  interesting  class  of  birds  to 
watch.  Like  the  Hamadryads  of  old, 
the  guardian  wood-nymphs  who  were 
believed,  each  of  them,  to  come  into 
existence,  to  flourish,  and  to  die  with 
the  particular  tree  they  guarded,  their 
existence  seems  to  be  bound  up  with 
trees.  Their  life  is  in  the  woodlands 
or  on  the  trees,  and  nowhere  else.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that  they  perch  on 
trees;  but  they  cling  to  them 
and  they  climb  them;  they  ex¬ 
cavate  and  nest  in  them.  They  sel¬ 
dom  touch  the  ground.  They  never 
condescend  to  search  a  commonplace 
hedgerow.  They  are  found  only 
where  trees  are  abundant,  and  they  are 
most  abundant  where  those  trees  are 
old  and  knotted  and  gnarled  and  tem¬ 


pest-riven  and  memory-laden,  as  they 
are  in  Savernake  and  Sherwood  For¬ 
ests. 

And  how  admirably  is  their  structure 
adapted— as  is  that  of  the  sloth  and 
other  animals  and  birds  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  never  touch  the  ground 
except  by  accident— to  a  strictly  arbo¬ 
real  life!  Look  at  their  claws,  point¬ 
ing  two  forwards  and  two  backwards, 
and  so  securing  a  firm  grip  of  the  tree. 
Look  at  the  stiff  feathers  of  the  wood¬ 
pecker’s  tail,  pointing  downwards  and 
inwards,  to  serve  as  an  additional  sup¬ 
port.  Look  at  the  narrow  and  shallow 
breast-bone,  enabling  the  bird  to  press 
its  body  close  against  the  bole  of  the 
tree.  Look  at  the  long  and  flexible 
neck,  enabling  the  wryneck,  for  in¬ 
stance— the  snakebird,  as  it  is  often 
called— to  describe,  this  way  and  that, 
a  full  circle  with  it.  Look  at  the  long 
and  strong  and  sharp  bill;  and.  above 
all,  look  at  the  marvellously  retractile 
tongue,  which  shoots  out  to  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  bill,  so  that  it 
can  reach  the  deepest  recesses  in  the 
tree,  with  its  tip  of  horn  furnished 
with  little  bristly  feathers  pointing 
backwards  and  coated  with  a  glutinous 
secretion,  of  which,  each  time  that  it  is 
drawn  back  into  the  mouth,  it  can  find 
a  fresh  supply  in  the  glands  within, 
and  from  which  no  flying  or  creeping 
Insect,  once  touched,  by  it,  can  escape. 

The  green  woodpecker  is  as  cheery 
in  his  bearing  as  he  is  remarkable  in 
his  structure  and  brilliant  in  his  plu¬ 
mage.  Few  sounds  are  more  joyous 
than  his  “laugh”  in  spring,  his  yaffala. 
yaffala,  yaffala,  which  has  given  him 
one  of  his  commoner  local  names,  the 
“yaffie.” 

The  skylark  in  ecstasy  sang  from  a 
cloud, 

And  chanticleer  crow’d,  and  the  yaffle 
laughed  loud. 

Few  birds  have  a  greater  variety  of 
local  and  of  pet  names— rain-bird,  hew- 
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hole,  wood-knacker,  wood-spite,  wood- 
wall,  whet-lle,  hufil,  eccle,  hecco,  jar- 
peg,  and  popinjay,  among  them— a  sure 
sign  that  he  is  a  general  favorite.  De¬ 
lightful,  too,  is  the  resonant  tap,  tap, 
tap,  given  in  rapid  succession— “the 
wood-pecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech- 
tree’’— which  may  be  heard  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  and  is  often  the  first 
thing  to  apprise  you  of  his'  presence. 
Watch  him  at  his  every-day  work.  He 
is  shy  and  solitary,  but  his  size  and  his 
bright  coloring  enable  you  to  see  a 
good  deal.  He  generally  pitches  low 
down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  works 
his  way  upwards  in  spirals,  like  the 
warrior  soldiery  round  Trajan’s  Pillar, 
showing  himself  now  on  this,  now  on 
that  side  of  the  tree.  He  searches 
every  nook,  “tipper-tapping”  as  he  goes, 
now  to  dislodge  any  solitary  insect 
which  may  be  lurking  beneath,  now  to 
strip  off  a  big  bit  of  bark  which  will 
expose  any  number  of  them  at  once, 
and  now,  perhaps,  for  future  purposes, 
to  test  the  solidity  or  otherwise 
of  the  tree.  He  always  uses  his 
tongue  rather  than  his  beak  to 
secure  his  prey;  and  when  he 
nears  the  top  of  the  tree,  having  exam¬ 
ined  on  his  way  up  one  or  two  of  the 
bigger  branches  which  point  upwards, 
he  never  goes  down  again,  as  a  nut¬ 
hatch  would  do  with  ease,  to  scan  the 
parts  that  he  has  missed— he  appears  to 
be  unable  to  do  so— but  files  off  in  a 
series  of  graceful  and  regular  curves  to 
a  neighboring  tree.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  the 
green  woodpecker  forms  a  marked  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  that  climbing  birds 
spurn  the  ground,  for  he  is  passionate¬ 
ly  fond  of  ants  and  their  eggs,  and  you 
may  see  him  searching  the  pastures, 
and  passing,  with  long  and  very  awk¬ 
ward  hops,  from  one  ant-heap  to  an¬ 
other  made  of  swelling,  but  still  more 
or  less  solid  turf,  and  tearing  them 
-open  with  his  bill;  or  he  will  visit  the 
much  larger  and  looser  heaps  made  by 
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the  big  black  ants  out  of  fir-tree  spines 
in  the  fir-wood,  and,  plunging  his  long 
red  tongue  at  full  length  into  them,  he 
draws  it  back  again  quite  black  with 
warmly  protesting  ants. 

But,  best  of  all,  watch  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  if  you  have  the  chance,  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  she  is  most  ac¬ 
cessible — when,  that  Is,  she  is  either  at 
home  or  preparing  the  home  that  is  to 
be.  I  was  able,  last  year,  to  watch 
the  whole  process  from  beneath  a 
thick  yew-tree,  just  fifteen  yards  from 
the  chestnut  in  the  shrubbery  which 
she  had  selected.  When  by  “sound¬ 
ing”  a  tree— a  beech,  a  birch,  or  an  elm 
by  choice— the  woodpecker  has  found 
one  which  she  believes  to  be  hollow  at 
the  heart,  she  pecks  her  way  towards 
it  by  a  geometrically  round  hole.  More 
often  than  not  she  is  mistaken;  for  you 
may  find  ten  holes  which  have  been 
begun  and  then  abandoned,  for  one 
which  she  has  been  able  to  complete. 
She  wastes  no  time,  her  mistake  once 
discovered,  and  goes  elsewhere.  When, 
at  last,  she  has  penetrated  a  tree  which 
proves  to  be  rotten  at  the  core,  she  has 
the  far  more  serious  labor— for  she  has 
so  little  room  for  her  body  and  so  little 
purchase  for  her  bill— of  carrying  the 
hole  down  a  foot  or  two  at  right  an¬ 
gles;  and  then,  upon  the  collected  wood- 
dust,  without  making  any  further  nest, 
she  deposits  her  five  or  six  eggs.  They 
are  of  a  brilliant  white,  which,  while 
they  are  unblown,  allow  delicate  lines 
to  be  seen  through  them  extending 
from  end  to  end  of  the  egg,  as  delicate 
and  regular  as  the  exquisite  little  lines 
on  the  blossom  of  the  wood-sorrel. 

Let  me  describe  brlefiy  what  I  saw 
and  heard  while  watching  this  particu¬ 
lar  woodpecker.  The  chips  fiew  fast 
and  thick  from  the  soft  chestnut-tree 
as  the  bird  clung  to  the  bole  and  kept 
hammering  away  at  the  spot  she  had 
selected  only  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  surrounding  grass  was  soon  white 
with  them.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
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concealment,  though  a  path  ran  close 
by.  Indeed,  for  one  woodpecker  which 
I  have  known  to  go  to  the  enormous 
trouble  of  carrying  away  the  chips  to 
a  distance,  I  have  known  ten  which 
left  them  exactly  as  they  fell.  The 
excavation  of  the  hole  was  the  work 
of  days;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished 
a  pushing,  self-asserting  starling  de¬ 
termined,  as  it  too  oft§n  does,  to  appro¬ 
priate  her  labors.  The  woodpecker  Is 
a  peaceful  bird;  I  would  almost  say, 
she  Is  for  “peace  at  any  price.”  “Any¬ 
thing  for  a  quiet  life”  would  seem  to  be 
her  motto.  She  will  allow  herself  to 
be  ejected  by  a  starling  whom  she 
could  kill  with  one  stroke  of  her  power¬ 
ful  bill.  She  will  even  allow,  as  I  hqve 
more  than  once  observed,  a  nut-hatch, 
a  bird  not  half  her  size,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  her  hole,  and  calmly  to  plas¬ 
ter  it  up  with  mud  till  it  is  of  a  size  to 
admit  no  bird  bigger  than  herself. 
Strange  that  a  bird  so  eminently  pacific 
should  have  been  selected  to  be  the  sa¬ 
cred  bird  of  Mars;  that  she  should  have 
been  allowed  to  join  the  she-wolf  in 
nursing  his  infant  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus;  and  should  ever  afterwards 
have  been  regarded  not  only  as  one  of 
the  most  weatherwise  of  birds,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  birds  of 
omen,  by  the  most  martial  people  that 
ever  lived,  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
the  ancient  Romans.  Uartio  cognomine 
imignes,  says  Pliny  of  them,  et  in  aua- 
picatu  magni.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add 
that  the  starling  has  such  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor,  and  is  of  such  dirty  habits, 
that  no  fastidious  and  self-respecting 
bird,  like  the  woodpecker,  let  alone  her 
disposition,  would  ever  enter  a  hole 
that  he  had  long  occupied.  In  vain  did 
I  try  to  scare  away  starling  after  star¬ 
ling,  which  came  “prospecting”  for  it¬ 
self;  and  It  was  not  till  I  had  shot  four 
of  them,  that  the  others  gave  up  their 
burglarious  attempts,  and  the  wood¬ 
pecker  which,  together  with  her  mate, 
had  been  sadly  looking  on  from  some 


apple-trees  in  the  adjoining  orchard, 
returned  to  her  hole,  pulled  out  the 
starling’s  wisps  of  hay,  laid  her  eggs, 
and  hatched  her  young  in  safety.  As 
I  came,  day  by  day,  to  the  hole,  the 
bird  would  climb  up  and  look  out  at  me 
with  her  crimson  crest  and  her  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes,  and  then  fall  back  with  an 
“All  right;  I  see  you  mean  no  harm” 
sort  of  expression.  It  was  interesting, 
too,  to  feel  with  the  hand  the  stifling 
heat  developed  Inside  the  hole,  as  the 
young  birds  grew  towards  maturity  in 
their  narrow  quarters,  and  listen  to 
the  extraordinary  hissing  sound,  con¬ 
centrated  and  almost  demoniacal  in  its 
intensity,  when  one  tapped  the  tree 
gently  outside.  It  reminded  one  of 
what  Milton  calls  the  “universal  hiss” 
which  came  from  the  fallen  angels, 
w’hen  they  found  themselves  suddenly 
transformed  into  serpents. 

Who  hiss  for  hiss  returned,  with  forked 
tongue 

To  forked  tongue. 

And  most  interesting  of  all  it  was  to 
see  the  young  birds  when  they  were 
fully  fledged,  but  had  not  yet  found 
their  wings,  clinging  on  to  the  bole 
above  the  nest  or  climbing  up  It,  till, 
at  the  first  alarm,  they  slunk  back  into 
it  as  into  a  safe  harbor  of  refuge.  The 
hole  is  now  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
bats,  and  I  fear  that  no  nut-hatch  or 
titmouse— no,  not  even  a  starling— will 
ever  deign  to  enter  it  hereafter. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  some  of  the 
birds  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
Bingham’s  Melcombe;  at  others  I  can 
only  glance.  The  moor-hen  is  a  con¬ 
stant  inhabitant  of  the  fishponds  and 
the  brook.  The  wild  duck  often 
builds  her  nest  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  ponds,  and  gives  to  her 
adventurous  brood  their  first  lesson  in 
navigation  there.  Vast  flocks  of  wood- 
pigeons  from  the  beech-woods  of  Mil- 
ton  Abbey  visit  the  fields  and  coombs  in 
winter,  while,  in  summer,  the  woods 
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are  resonant  with  their  love-lorn 
plaints  and  with  the  low  crooning  of 
the  turtle-dove— one  of  the  most  sooth¬ 
ing  sounds  in  Nature.  The  jay,  the 
most  beautiful  and  restless  of  his  tribe, 
with  the  rich  chestnut  plumage  of  his 
body,  his  dainty  crest  incessantly  rising 
and  falling,  his  wing-coverts  with  their 
alternating  bars  of  white  and  blue, 
sometimes  awakens  the  plantation  wMth 
his  harsh  scream,  which,  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  drops  into  a  short,  low  love- 
note. 

A  pair  of  wheat-ears  maj’  occa¬ 
sionally  be  seen  on  the  open  downs, 
while  two  or  three  pairs  of  stone-chats 
are  alw’ays  flitting  nervously  from 
furze  bush  to  furze  bush  on  the  hill 
above  the  house,  or  perching  on  the 
topmost  spray  and  scolding  vigorously 
the  intruder.  The  yellow-hammer  is 
to  be  found  in  every  hedge  which  skirts 
the  chalk  downs;  the  bullflnch  descends 
in  numbers,  in  early  spring,  to  levy 
heavy  toll  upon  the  buds  of  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  garden;  and  the  goldflnch, 
the  most  gaudy  and  perhaps  the  most 
vain  of  birds,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
seemed  to  be  dying  out  everywhere,  is 
now.  ihanks  to  the  Wild  Birds’  Preser¬ 
vation  Act,  becoming  one  of  the  com¬ 
moner  flnches.  Three  years  ago,  in 
autumn,  I  saw  some  hundreds  of  them 
congregated  together  in  a  berry-laden 
double  hedge;  and  two  or  three  pairs 
always  deign  to  visit  the  garden  in  the 
spring,  building  their  nests  in  the  yew- 
hedge  or  in  the  apple-trees.  A  large 
holly-bush  in  the  garden,  close  to  the 
house,  which  is  always  thickly  cov¬ 
ered,  by  the  end  of  October,  with  fast¬ 
reddening  berries,  loses  them  all  by 
the  middle  of  November.  They  are  all 
knocked  down  or  carried  away  by  hosts 
of  missel-thrushes,  song-thrushes,  and 
blackbirds.  All  other  holly-bushes  in 
the  neighborhood  they  keep  in  reserve 
till  they  are  hard  put  to  it  in  the  sharp¬ 
est  cold  of  winter.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  scare  them  away  from  our  and 


their  pet  bush.  Why  Is  this?  Is  It 
that  these  particular  holly-berries  are 
sweeter  in  themselves  than  others,  or 
are  they  sweeter  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  marauders  because  their 
sweetness  is  a  stolen  one?  They  knock 
off  and  waste  many  more  than  they 
carry  off;  and  feeding  on  their  rem¬ 
nants  we  have,  within  the  week  in 
which  I  am  writing  this,  seen  twice 
over,  for  the  flrst  time  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  shy  and  solitary  hawflnch. 
Among  rarer  birds  still,  I  may  mention 
a  hoopoe  which  was  seen,  and,  happily, 
not  shot,  in  April  last,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  observed,  unhurt,  in  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  Dorset,  and  three  buz¬ 
zards,  two  of  which  pitched  on  a  tree 
close  to  us  in  the  sharpest  frost  of  last 
winter,  while  the  third  was  seen  lazily 
beating  over  the  rabbit  warren  in  one 
of  the  later  autumn  fogs. 

In  the  early  summer  morning,  the 
bowling-green  is  the  favorite  resort 
of  all  those  birds  who  are  most  alive 
to  the  fundamental  truth  that  “it  is 
the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm.” 
Look  out  of  the  window  upon  it,  at  the 
very  flrst  dawn  of  day,  and  listen  to 
“The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken’d 
birds”  in  the  shrubs  close  by.  You 
may  see,  if  you  are  lucky,  the  hedgehog 
scuttling  off,  when,  like  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  he  “scents  the  morning  air,” 
from  the  soft  sweet  grass  which  he  has 
been  searching  all  night  for  insects,  to 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  yew-hedge. 
You  may  see  the  rabbit  which  has  man¬ 
aged,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  to  push 
his  way  into  the  garden,  taking  his 
last  nibble  at  the  forbidden  fruit  or 
flower.  Presently,  down  upon  the  grass 
there  comes  with  a  flop,  a  cock  black¬ 
bird,  still  more  than  half-asleep;  he  is 
followed  by  another  and  another;  then 
drop  in  the  song-thrushes;  then  the 
more  lively  and  active  starlings;  then 
the  “careful”  and  friendly  robin;  and 
then  the  little,  cringing,  unobtrusive 
hedge-sparrow;  till  the  whole  of  the 
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lawn  is  dotted  with  bird  life  in  ac¬ 
tion.  , 

But  the  true  proprietors  of  the  bowl¬ 
ing  green— our  and  its  prime  favorites 
—the  two  birds  which  will  hardly  leave 
It  through  the  live-long  summer’s  day, 
do  not  appear  till  a  little  later  in  the 
morning:  the  spotted  fly-catcher  and 
the  water-wagtail.  The  fly-catcher 
claims  as  his  department  the  lawn-ten¬ 
nis-net,  the  croquet-hoops,  the  garden- 
seats.  P’rom  these  he  watches  for 
each  passing  gnat  or  fly  or  moth,  and 
with  quick,  graceful,  noiseless  flight 
dashes  out  on  them  as  they  pass.  You 
hear  a  slight  click  of  a  slender  bill;  and 
the  bird,  after  sometimes  catching  by 
repeated  zigzags  three  of  them  in  one 
flight,  returns,  perhaps  a  dozen  times 
over,  to  his  post  of  observation  before 
he  shifts  to  the  next.  His  mate,  you 
may  be  sure,  is  sitting  on  her  nest  not 
far  away;  nor  will  it  be  long  before  you 
see  him  visit  her.  He  does  not  mind 
being  watched;  though,  as  you  approach 
the  sanctuary,  he  will  do  his  best  to 
scold  you  away  with  his  little  tremu¬ 
lous  complaint. 

But  a  still  more  welcome  and  still 
more  cheery  tenant  of  the  lawn  is  the 
pied  or  water  wagtail— the  “polly-wash- 
dish,”  as  people  sometimes  call  him. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  a  lease  of  it 
for  life;  he  claims  it  as  all  his  own, 
and  resents  any  Intrusion  upon  it. 
Watch  his  movements;  he  runs  two  or 
three  yards  with  his  little  nimble  feet. 
He  stops  and  thinks,  his  long  pied  tail, 
longer,  in  proportion,  even  than  the 
magpie’s,  and  something  of  the  same 
colors,  shaking  up  and  down,  as  if  it 
could  not  be  still.  He  dashes  off  again, 
taking  a  turn  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left,  as  he  catches  sight  of  his  tiny 
prey.  Now  and  again,  he  springs  a 
foot  or  two  into  the  air  to  catch  a  fly 
upon  the  wing.  Then  he  dashes  for¬ 
ward,  as  if  he  were  in  for  a  long  race, 
faster  than  you  would  think  such  slen¬ 
der  legs  could  carry  him.  But  again 


he  stops  dead  short,  digging  his  bill 
into  the  grass  as  though  he  would  bury 
himself  in  it,  his  tall  high  in  air  as 
though  he  would  turn  a  complete  som¬ 
ersault— and  a  somersault  it  would  often 
be,  were  it  not  for  the  grip  that  his 
long,  slightly  curved  hind  claw  has 
upon  the  turf.  His  nest  is  safely  hid¬ 
den  in  the  creepers  of  the  house  or  in 
some  niche  or  ledge  of  the  garden 
walls.  You  are  anxious  to  discover  it; 
he  is  equally  anxious  to  conceal  it. 
When  his  mouth  is  crammed  with  in¬ 
sects,  he  will  fly  to  the  roof-ridge, 
and,  perfectly  aware  that  you  are 
watching  him,  will  watch  you,  in  turn, 
for  many  minutes  together,  leaving  his 
mate  and  young  ones  to  hunger  as  they 
may,  rather  than  betray  his  secret.  The 
wagtail  frequently  migrates  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
sometimes  congregates  in  flocks;  but 
he  pairs  for  life,  and  the  same  pair  al¬ 
ways  reappear,  sometimes  when  they 
are  least  expected,  and  all  the  more 
welcome  from  their  occasional  absence, 
on  their  favorite  lawn.  Their  devo¬ 
tion  to  one  another  is  extreme,  as  a 
scene  I  witnessed  some  forty  years 
ago,  but  which  is  as  fresh  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  as  if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday,  will 
show.  I  will  relate  it,  and  with  it  I 
will  conclude  this  paper  and  this  series 
of  papers  on  bird  life. 

A  wagtail  had  been  killed,  probably 
by  a  stone,  and  was  lying  dead  in  the 
middle  of  the  circular  drive  in  front 
of  the  Down  House,  Blandford.  The 
survivor  seemed  beside  himself  with 
grief.  Like  Eve  in  Paradise,  he  “knew* 
not  what  death  was,”  or,  at  most,  the 
reality  was  only  gradually  breaking  in 
upon  him.  He  kept  running  up  to  the 
body  with  loud  and  plaintive  call-note. 
He  called,  but  there  was  no  response. 
He  caressed  the  body,  caught  hold  of 
it  with  his  little  bill,  coaxed  it  to  move, 
drew  it  after  him  for  a  yard  or  two. 
He  even  tried  to  rise  with  it  in  the  air. 
Then,  like  one  distraught,  he  dashed 
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away  to  the  edge  of  the  gravel  drive, 
and  then,  as  quickly,  dashed  back 
again,  to  go  through  the  same  mournful 
processes.  Sometimes,  he  would  fly 
right  off  in  wavering,  uncertain  flight 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  him,  as 
though  he  could  bear  the  sight  no 
longer;  but,  without  stopping  to  rest, 
he  hurried  back  in  straighter  and 
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quicker  flight,  unable  to  tear  himself 
away,  or  as  if  he  hoped  that  something 
might  have  happened  in  his  absence. 
This  long-drawn  tragedy,  this  abandon¬ 
ment  of  grief,  I  watched  from  the  win¬ 
dow,  throughout  the  afternoon,  till 
darkness  came  on.  Next  morning,  the 
body  had  disappeared,  and  I  saw  the 
survivor  no  more. 

R.  Bosicorth  Smith. 


“KEEP  INNOCENCY.” 

Like  an  old  battle  youth  is  wild 
With  bugle,  and  spear,  and  counter  cry 
Fanfare  and  drummery,  yet  a  child 
Dreaming  of  that  sweet  chivalry. 

The  piercing  terror  cannot  see. 

He,  with  a  mild  and  serious  eye 
Along  the  azure  of  the  years. 

Sees  the  sweet  pomp  sweep  hurtling  by; 

But  he  sees  not  death’s  blood  and  tears, 

Sees  not  the  plunging  of  the  spears. 

And  all  the  strident  horror  of 
Horse  and  rider  in  red  defeat 
Is  only  music  flne  enough 
To  lull  him  into  slumber  sweet. 

In  fields  where  ewe  and  lambkin  bleat. 

O,  if  with  such  simplicity 
Himself  take  arms  and  suffer  war; 

With  beams  bis  targe  shall  gilded  be, 

Tho’  in  the  thickening  gloom  be  far 
The  steadfast  light  of  any  star. 

Tho’  hoarse  War’s  eagle  on  him  perch. 

Quickened  with  guilty  lightnings,— there 
It  shall  in  vain  for  terror  search. 

Where  a  child’s  eyes  ’neath  bloody  hair 
Gaze  purely  thro’  the  dingy  air. 

But  when  the  wheeling  rout  Is  spent, 

Tho’  in  the  heaps  of  slain  he  lie. 

Or  lonely  in  his  last  content. 

Quenchless  shall  bum  in  secrecy 
The  flame  Death  knows  his  victors  by. 

Walter  J.  de  la  Mare. 
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SANCTUARY. 

Low  at  Thine  Altar,  Lord  most  high, 

I  claim  the  ancient  right 
To  lay  my  battered  harness  by 
And  trust  Thy  sacred  might: 

The  foes,  who  follow  on  the  track 
My  feet  in  fear  have  trod. 

Hold  from  Thy  silent  threshold  back: 

Give  Sanctuary,  O  God! 

Wounded  and  weary  to  the  death 
I  pass  Thy  temple  doors. 

Behind  me  murder  pants  for  breath. 

The  hum  of  battle  roars; 

But  where  the  peaceful  candles  shine 
And  drowsy  censers  nod. 

Here  in  the  stillness  of  Thy  shrine 
Give  Sanctuary,  O  God! 

Within  the  shelter  of  Thy  walls 
The  tumult  fades  away. 

The  wonder  of  the  Presence  falls 
About  our  hearts  who  pray. 

Faint  in  the  distance  dies  the  din 
Of  legions  iron  shod; 

From  vengeance  at  the  heels  of  sin 
Give  Sanctuary,  O  God! 

C.  0.  Emra. 

The  Pilot 


HOW  I  TRACED  CHARLES  LAMB  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 

BY  THE  REV.  CAXON  AINGER. 


During  an  excursion  to  Widford  on 
one  of  the  few  fine  days  in  the  dreary 
October  of  last  year.  Canon  Ainger 
made  a  promise,  of  which  his  illness 
prevented  the  fulfilment,  to  revise  for 
the  pages  of  Comhill  a  lecture  written 
some  nine  years  before,  in  which  he 
bad  told  the  story  of  his  first  visit  to 
the  Hertfordshire  village.  Canon 
'Ainger’s  executors  have  now  most 
kindly  put  the  lecture  at  the  service  of 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine.— Ed. 


Since  the  day,  in  1882,  when  I  pub¬ 
lished  my  memoir  of  Charles  Lamb  in 
the  “Men  of  Letters”  series  I  have  had 
many  Invitations  to  speak  of  him.  But, 
especially  after  editing  Lamb’s  writ¬ 
ings,  with  the  many  prefaces  and  notes 
thereto  appropriate,  I  have  always  felt, 
and  pleaded,  that  for  better  or  worse 
I  had  said  my  say  about  Lamb,  and 
that  those  who  loved  that  most  lovable 
of  writers  knew  by  this  time  all  that 
I  thought  and  felt  about  him;  and  that 
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In  a  lecture  I  should  be  only  going  over  I  know  I  shall  have,  in  any  case,  your 


old  ground.  But  when  this  latest  ap¬ 
plication  came  to  me,  made  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  I  bethought  me  of  one 
very  interesting  day  in  my  life  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  which  Mr.  John 
Morley  first  encouraged  me  to  under¬ 
take  for  the  series  he  edited— a  day  the 
details  of  which  I  had  never  yet  im¬ 
parted  in  print  or  in  lecture— the  day 
on  which  I  first  visited  that  village  and 
Its  surroundings  in  “pleasant  Hertford¬ 
shire”  with  which  Lamb’s  childhood 
and  Indeed  his  youth  and  early  man¬ 
hood  were  so  closely  bound  up;  and, 
visiting  them,  was  thrown  into  most 
unexpected  touch  with  persons  not  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  Lamb’s  early 
history.  Now  there  are  many  charac¬ 
ters  in  literature  concerning  whom  I 
should  hesitate  to  confess  my  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  such  details  as  I  am  going  to 
communicate  this  evening.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  Charles  Lamb.  In  the 
first  place,  you  Invited  me  to  speak 
about  him;  and  this  in  itself  tells  me 
that  there  is  an  audience  In  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  Interested  to  hear  even  some¬ 
thing  more  about  him  than  I  have 
necessarily  .supplied  in  annotating  his 
works.  In  the  next  place,  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  (and  it  is  an  almost  unique  bond 
uniting  the  readers  of  Charles  Lamb) 
that  those  who  love  him  do  not  love 
him  (as  the  saying  goes)  “by  halves,” 
but  are  content  to  be  fanatical  in  their 
attachment,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
it. 

And  in  that  light,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  propose  to  regard  you  this 
evening,  as  sharers  in  this  fanaticism 
with  myself,  so  that  I  shall  not  fear 
your  scorn  at  the  end  for  having  been 
a  “chronicler”  of  too  “small  beer;”  or 
your  contemptuous  criticism  that  “little 
things  are  great  to  little  men.”  What 
I  may  indeed  feel  that  I  have  to  fear 
Is  a  charge  of  egotism;  for  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you  a  good  deal  about  myself.  But 


kind  indulgence. 

When  first  I  was  asked  to  contribute 
the  volume  on  Lamb  to  the  “Men  of 
Letters”  series  it  was  because  (I  may 
be  allowed  to  say)  that  writer  was 
known  to  be  a  favorite  of  mine,  and 
that  the  labor  would  indeed  be  a  labor 
of  love.  I  had.  Indeed,  read  and  de¬ 
lighted  in  him  from  my  childhood  al¬ 
most,  long  before,  of  course,  I  could 
appreciate  a  tithe  of  his  humor  and 
his  critical  power.  When  I  thus  be¬ 
came  intimate  with  him,  the  sole  guide 
and  clue  to  his  career  and  character, 
apart  from  his  own  writings,  was  in 
the  well-known  memoirs  by  Talfourd— 
the  WLife  and  Letters,”  and  the  “Final 
Memorials”  that  followed.  And  when 
I  had  undertaken  the  task  of  telling 
Lamb’s  story  afresh,  it  became  my  duty 
to  endeavor  to  supplement  Talfourd’s 
work  by  any  and  every  fresh  light  that 
I  could  discover  upon  portions  of 
Lamb’s  history  which  Talfourd  had 
passed  lightly  over,  and  such  portions 
belonged  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Lamb.  From  the  time  he  came  of 
age  his  history  is  told  for  us  by  him¬ 
self,  in  his  letters  and  in  his  “essays,” 
with  a  fulness  that  leaves  little  for  the 
acute  reader  to  seek  elsewhere.  I  say 
advisedly  the  acute  reader,  for  Lamb’s 
love  of  practical  joking  and  of  gratui¬ 
tous  mystification  have  often  put  the 
seeker  upon  wrong  scents.  The  first 
anxiety,  then,  that  I  had  was  to  arrive 
at  facts  about  Lamb’s  earlier  years, 
and  especially  his  connection  with  Hert¬ 
fordshire.  As  to  his  school  days  at 
Christ’s  Hospital,  he  has  himself,  in  two 
famous  essays,  told  us  everything;  but 
as  to  his  holiday  seasons  which  he 
spent  with  his  grandmother  in  the 
country,  as  to  the  country-house  which 
he  denominated  “Blakesmoor,”  as  to 
the  allusions  scattered  througb  his 
writings  to  a  certain  fair-haired  maid 
whom  he  had  loved  in  these  youthful 
days— loved,  but  failed  to  win— over  all 
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this  there  bung  a  mist  of  uncertainty 
and  perplexity  which  Talfourd  had  not 
the  will  or  the  means  to  disperse. 
Doubtless  he  had  not  the  means;  for 
when  he  made  Lamb’s  acquaintance  he 
was  young,  and  Lamb  was  not  one 
who  cared  to  discuss  with  his  friends 
a  past  that  was  to  him  full  of  sorrows. 
Hence,  one  looks  in  vain  in  Talfourd’s 
pages  for  any  definite  information 
about  the  incidents  of  Lamb’s  life,  or 
about  his  family  relationships,  other 
than  those  which  were  to  be  found  in 
Letters  and  Essays.  He  tells  us,  in¬ 
deed,  that  Lamb’s  grandmother  was 
housekeeper  to  the  Plumers  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire;  but  does  not  mention  where 
the  house  was;  he  mentions  briery  “a 
youthful  passion”  of  Lamb’s  which  in¬ 
spired  a  few  sonnets  of  delicate  feeling, 
but  that  is  all.  To  find  out,  if  possible, 
therefore,  something  more  about  Lamb 
in  Hertfordshire  became  my  immediate 
duty. 

Now,  if  Talfourd  had  been  the  only 
available  source  of  information  it  is 
likely  that  I  might  have  followed  up 
the  clues  he  supplies  very  quickly,  and 
to  a  successful  issue.  The  family  of  the 
Plumers,  the  name  Blakesmoor,  any 
county  history,  you  will  well  remark, 
would  have  at  once  enlightened  me. 
Especially  as  Lamb,  in  an  exquisite 
passage  of  a  letter  to  Bernard  Bartos 
writes;  “You  have  well  described  your 
old-fashioned  paternal  hall.  Is  it  not 
odd  that  every  one’s  recollections  are 
of  some  such  place?  I  had  my  Blakes- 
ware  (Blakesmoor  In  the  ‘London’).” 
That  Is  to  say,  he  had  called  it  by  the 
other  slightly  altered  name  in  his  well- 
known  essay  in  the  “London  Maga¬ 
zine.”  Here,  surely  (you  will  say),  the 
clue  was  actually  placed  in  my  bands. 
How  could  I  fall  at  once  to  follow  It 
up?  Well,  I  had  my  excuse.  Many 
years  after  Talfourd’s  “Memorials,”  in 
1854,  a  certain  Mr.  P.  G.  Patmore,  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  well-known  and  living  poet 
of  “The  Angel  in  the  House,”  published 


some  volumes  of  recollections,  entitled 
“My  Friends  and  Acquaintances.” 
Among  these  was  Charles  Lamb,  and 
also  a  certain  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  widw  of  Mr.  Plumer,  of  Hert- 
fordshii’e,  and  taken  her  name,  becom¬ 
ing  Mr.  Plumer  Ward.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Plumer  Ward  resided  at  Gilston,  an¬ 
other  seat  of  the  Plumers,  in  the  same 
county;  and  in  his  essay  on  Mr.  Plumer 
Ward,  Patmore  first  informed  the  world 
that  this  later  residence  of  the  Plumers 
was  where  the  family  lived  in  Lamb’s 
childhood,  and  where  his  grandmother 
was  so  long  housekeeper.  “Blakes¬ 
moor”  was,  in  fact,  according  to  Mr. 
Patmore,  Gilston,  and  he  proceeded  to 
enumerate  all  those  features  of  the 
bouse  described  by  Lamb  in  his  essay, 
the  “Marble  Hall,”  the  “Twelve  Cm- 
sars,”  and  the  rest,  as  interesting  con¬ 
firmation  still  existing  of  the  beautiful 
essay,  and  of  Lamb’s  childish  recollec¬ 
tions;  the  simple  fact  being  that  all 
these  things  had  been  removed,  some 
thirty  years  before  Patmore  wrote,  from 
the  other,  earlier,  abode  of  the  Plumer 
family.  Patmore  was  himself,  of 
course,  led  astray  by  these  apparent  co¬ 
incidences. 

Time  went  on.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Patmore’s  account  was  anywhere  chal¬ 
lenged.  Other  editors  of  Lamb  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  adopted  his  version  of  mat¬ 
ters  without  a  doubt,  one  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  furnishing  his  pages  with  a 
woodcut  of  the  Gilston  House.  And 
fortified  by  this  accumulation  of  au¬ 
thority  I  proceeded  at  first  to  follow 
suit  This  was  my  excuse— I  cannot 
plead  justification.  I  ought  not  to  have 
been  content  with  second-hand  evi¬ 
dence.  You  have  heard  the  instructive 
story  of  the  famous  Dr.  Routh,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who 
lived  to  within  a  few  months  of  com¬ 
pleting  his  hundredth  year.  When  a 
very  old  man,  already  in  the  nineties,  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  Oxford  student 
was  allowed  to  converse  with  him,  and 
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at  parting  asked  with  much  diffidence 
what  he  (the  President),  so  old  a  man, 
would  select  from  his  vast  experience 
as  the  one  maxim  above  all  others  to 
be  taken  to  heart  by  a  young  man 
starting  on  his  career.  The  old 
scholar  did  not  hesitate  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Always  verify  your  refer¬ 
ences,”  he  replied,  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say  “never  take  e^'idence  except  at 
first  hand.”  And  it  is,  though  ethical¬ 
ly  less  valuable,  of  first-rate  importance 
to  the  scholar  in  whatever  field  he  is 
engaged.  Well,  I  had  neglected  this 
sound  advice.  I  wrote  my  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  “Memoir  of  Lamb,”  and 
happily  I  placed  them,  for  correction  or 
suggestion,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  Standing 
Counsel  to  the  Police,  a  criminal  law¬ 
yer  of  eminence  and  a  true  antiquary 
and  scholar.  He  returned  them  to  me 
with  the  query,  “Are  you  sure  you  are 
right  about  Lamb  and  Gilston?  Turn 
to  the  article  on  Ware,  in  Mr.  Murray’s 
handbook,  ‘Twenty  Miles  round  Lon¬ 
don,’  which  I  send  herewith  for  your 
acceptance.”  I  turned  to  the  indicated 
page,  and  read  as  follows.  After  men¬ 
tioning  other  gentlemen’s  seats  near 
Ware,  the  writer  proceeds: 

The  manor  house  of  Blakesware— the 
seat  of  the  Featherstones,  Leven- 
thorpes,  Clutterbucks,  and  Plumers— 
has  won  a  lasting  place  in  our  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  Blakesmoor  Hall  of 
Charles  Lamb’s  delightful  essay, 
“Blakesmoor  in  Hertfordshire.”  Of 
the  fine  old  mansion,  which  stood  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  road  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  village  of  Widford,  not  a  ves¬ 
tige  is  left.  It  was  polled  down  in 
1822  by  Mrs.  Plumer,  then  Lady  of  the 
Manor.  Close  by  It  stood  the  cottage 
in  which  dwelt  Lamb’s  Rosamund 
Gray.  This  too  has  been  swept  away. 

This  was  startling,  and  I  resolved 
that  this  time,  at  all  events,  I  would 
“verify  my  references.”  I  daresay  we 
have  all  noticed  that  as  soon  as  a  bit 


of  unexpected  Information  on  a  subject 
has  come  from  any  quarter,  other  sup¬ 
porting  evidence  Is  sure,  as  if  by  mere 
chance,  quickly  to  follow.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  the  village  of  Widford  remind¬ 
ed  me  that  the  father  of  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  of  Dublin,  was  rector 
of  that  parish,  and  I  turned  In  baste  to 
the  “Memoir  of  the  Archbishop”  by  his 
daughter,  and  lo!  she  told  the  same 
story  of  Blakesware  being  adjacent, 
and  of.  its  being  the  home  of  Lamb’s 
grandam.  And  lastly,  happening  to 
mention  my  approaching  visit  to  the 
place  to  a  clergyman  frlendl  at  Enfield, 
“Oh!”  he  said,  “the  rector  of  Widford 
was  an  old  curate  of  mine,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  Introduction  to  him!  I 
will  write  and  tell  him  he  may  expect 
a  call  from  you.” 

Here  was  a  piece  of  luck!  And  I 
proceeded  promptly  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  My  friend  Davis  and  myself  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  early  excursion  to  Ware, 
en  route  for  Widford,  a  village  some 
three  or  four  miles  distant.  Though 
the  persons  Lamb  knew  there  In  his 
boyhood  must  have  been  long  In  their 
graves,  surely  (I  thought)  there  would 
linger  traditions  of  some  worth  among 
“oldest  Inhabitants”  and  the  like.  I 
wished,  If  possible,  to  find  the  actual 
name,  if  nothing  else,  of  the  blue-eyed, 
fair-haired  girl,  the  “Anna”  of  the  son¬ 
nets,  the  “Alice”  of  the  Essays.  It 
was  fairly  well  known  among  Lamb 
students  that  she  married  and  became 
a  Mrs.  Bartram,  and  that  a  daughter  of 
hers  married  William  Coulson,  the  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon,  who  had  died  In  1877. 
And  by  inquiry  among  relations  of  the 
Coulsons  I  had  acquired  one  solitary 
fact,  that  Mrs.  Bartram’s  Christian 
name  was  Ann.  Furnished  with  these 
clues,  I  prepared  for  our  day  In  the 
country. 

It  was  a  lovely  day.  In  June  or  July, 
1881,  that  we  arrived  In  Ware,  and, 
having  ordered  dinner  on  our  return  at 
the  Inn,  chartered  a  conveyance  and 
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drove  through  the  rural  Hertfordshire 
landscape,  so  sweetly  and  characteristi¬ 
cally  English,  and  were  deposited  at 
the  gate  of  Widford  Rectory,  close  by 
the  church.  The  rector  was  from 
home,  but  his  wife  and  her  sister  gave 
us  warmest  welcome,  and  listened  to 
my  simple  request  that  I  might  see  the 
church  and  churchyard  and  be  in¬ 
formed  of  any  facts  or  traditions  as  to 
Blakesware  and  the  past  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  Mrs.  Lockwood  and  her 
sister  conferred  a  moment  and  then 
one  of  them  said,  “I  think  Mr.  Ainger 
might  like  to  see  Mrs.  Tween!”  Mrs. 
Tween!  I  thought— what  a  strange 
name,  and  who  can  she  be?  I  suppose 
I  looked  perplexed,  and  my  kind  hos¬ 
tesses  went  on  to  say  that  Mrs.  Arthur 
Tween  was  a  very  elderly  lady,  who 
like  her  husband  was  an  old  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  village,  and  that  Mrs.  Tween 
In  her  youthful  days  had  been  very  in¬ 
timate  with  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
This  was  indeed  an  unhoped-for  chance, 
because  it  was  not  even  as  if  Lamb 
had  ever  resided  in  the  place  except  in 
holiday  seasons  when  a  boy,  and  that 
was  then  approaching  a  century  before. 
How  should  this  be,  I  wondered,  as 
we  walked  through  the  pleasant  village 
street  to  the  old-fashioned  farmhouse¬ 
looking  abode  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tween. 
Passing  through  the  homely  garden, 
with  its  old-fashioned  flowers,  its 
stocks  and  sweet  williams  and  mign¬ 
onette,  to  the  front  door,  Mrs.  Tween 
was  soon  before  us,  and  my  kind  com¬ 
panion  introduced  us  as  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  her  old  friend,  Charles 
Lamb.  I  don’t  think  (I  regret  to  have 
to  say  it)  that  we  were  very  welcome, 
or  that  Mrs.  Tween  much  cared  at  her 
age — she  must  have  been  then  nearer 
eighty  than  seventy— to  be  troubled 
with  two  entire  strangers  calling  at 
the  house  to  interview  her,  for  “inter¬ 
viewing,”  happily,  is  less  common  in 
rural  villages  than  In  large  cities.  “0 
fortunatos  agriooilas,"  we  may  indeed 


well  exclaim.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tween 
have  both,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  passed 
away  from  all  knowledge  of  such 
things  since  the  day  I  speak  of,  or  I 
would  not  have  run  even  the  present 
risk  of  their  hearing  of  my  obligations 
to  them.  However,  we  were  made  out¬ 
wardly  welcome,  and  our  guide  from 
the  rectory  soon  struck  a  responsive 
chord  by  telling  that  Mr.  Ainger  was 
connected  with  the  Temple  Church. 
From  the  moment  that  the  word  Tem¬ 
ple  was  pronounced  the  ice  was  broken, 
and  “indlflference  was  no  more.”  Mrs. 
Tween  was  herself,  she  said,  a  native 
of  the  Temple,  and  it  was  there  that 
her  family’s  friendship  with  the  Lambs 
had  been  cemented.  Her  father  held 
some  oflice  in  the  Temple.  “Might  I 
ask?”  I  Interrupted,  “what  was  his 
name?”  “Randal  Norris.”  My  friend 
Davis  and  myself  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other,  “like  bold  Cortez  and  his  men” 
in  Keats’s  sonnet,  “in  a  wild  surmise- 
silent,”  not  “upon  a  peak  in  Darien,” 
but  on  our  two  flreside  chairs  in  this 
country  parlor.  “Randal  Norris.”  and 
the  whole  pathetic  story  of  the  Lamb 
family  and  their  great  sorrow  came 
flooding  on  my  memory.  And  that 
saddest  of  sad  letters  sent  by  Charles 
to  his  school-friend,  Coleridge,  after  the 
fatal  day  at  their  little  Queen  Street 
lodging,  irresistibly  prompted  the  quo¬ 
tation  I  uttered.  “Mr,  Norris  has  been 
as  a  father  to  me;  Mrs.  Norris  as  a 
mother;”  and  as  I  spoke  the  words  I 
saw  Mrs.  Tween’s  eyes  All  with  tears, 
and  I  felt  that  we  were  no  longer 
strangers. 

And  then,  too,  there  rose  before  me 
the  last  sad  scene  in  the  Norris  house¬ 
hold,  which,  thirty  years  after  the  let¬ 
ter  to  Coleridge  Just  cited.  Lamb  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Crabb  Robinson: 

Dear  Robinson,— I  called  upon  you 
this  morning  and  found  that  you  were 
gone  to  visit  a  dying  friend.  I  had 
been  upon  a  like  errand.  Poor  Norris 
has  been  lying  dying  for  now  almost 
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a  week— such  is  the  penalty  we  pay 
for  having'  enjoyed  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  group  I  saw  about  him  I 
shall  not  forget.  Upon  the  bed,  or 
about  it,  were  assembled  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  and  poor  deaf  Richard, 
his  son,  looking  doubly  stupefied.  There 
they  were  and  seemed  to  have  been 
sitting  all  the  week.  I  could  only 
reach  out  a  hand  to  Mrs.  Norris.  Speak¬ 
ing  was  impossible  in  that  mute  cham¬ 
ber.  By  this  time  I  hope  it  is  all  over 
with  him.  In  him  I  have  a  loss  the 
world  cannot  make  up.  He  was  my 
friend  and  my  father’s  friend  all  the 
life  I  can  remember.  I  seem  to  have 
made  foolish  friendships  ever  since. 
Those  are  friendships  which  outlive  a 
second  generation.  Old  as  I  am  wax¬ 
ing,  in  his  eyes  I  was  still  the  child 
he  first  knew  me.  To  the  last  he  called 
me  “Charley.”  I  have  none  to  call  me 
“Charley”  now.  He  was  the  last  link 
that  bound  me  to  the  Temple. 

And  then  follow  the  delightful  details 
which  every  lover  of  Lamb  will  recall, 
of  his  poor  friend’s  antiquarian  re¬ 
search,  extending  to  the  profound  criti¬ 
cism,  after  trying  to  make  out  a  black- 
letter  text  of  Chaucer  in  the  Temple 
Library:  “In  these  old  books,  Charley, 
there  is  sometimes  a  deal  of  very  indif¬ 
ferent  spelling.”  But  at  the  close 
Lamb’s  tender  heart  turns  again  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  family,  and  he 
tells  how  “the  poor,  good  girls  will  now 
have  to  receive  their  mother  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  village”  In  Hertfordshire,  where 
they  had  been  for  some  time  struggling 
to  make  a  school,  and  urges  Robinson, 
If  his  influence  extends  so  far,  to  lay 
the  claims  and  necessities  of  these  poor 
people  before  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
came  back  to  me  now  with  new  mean¬ 
ing  and  interest;  and  here  was  I  sit¬ 
ting,  flve-and-flfty  years  later  than  the 
sad  day  described  by  Lamb,  talking  to 
one  of  those  two  brave  women,  and 
doubtless  in  the  same  “obscure  vil¬ 
lage,”  to  which  they  had  turned  as 
girls  for  shelter. 


And  so  it  proved,  for  in  our  conversa¬ 
tion  that  followed  Mrs.  Tween  made 
all  clear.  Her  mother,  it  appeared,  had 
been  a  native  of  Widford,  and  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  all  turn  to  the 
old  scenes  and'  associations  when  the 
Temple  was  no  longer  a  home.  The 
two  daughters  established  their  little 
school,  maintained  it  for  some  years, 
not,  I  think,  unprosperously,  and  had 
finally  married  two  brothers— farmers— 
of  the  name  of  Tween.  But  through 
all  these  years  Mrs.  Tween’s  affection 
and  loyalty  to  the  Temple,  and  all  its 
interests,  had  never  wavered.  And  I 
had  not  failed  to  discover  in  this  my 
first  introduction  to  her  that  it  was  my 
connection  with  the  Temple  even  more 
than  my  love  for  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  that  first  broke  the  ice  between 
us,  and  opened  all  the  springs  of  early 
recollection  in  the  old  lady.  Who  could 
wonder— for  her  father  lay  at  rest  in 
the  Temple  churchyard,  and  to  her, 
doubtless,  as  to  Lamb,  the  Temple 
was  “the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis;”  and,  as  with  him  also,  its 
gardens,  its  courts,  its  church,  and  its 
river  were  among  her  earliest  and  hap¬ 
piest  memories.  She  never  went  up  to 
London  for  the  day,  she  said,  without 
visiting  it— changed  as  it  must  have 
been  in  almost  every  feature— and  she 
still  bought  many  of  her  household 
necessaries  from  a  shop  facing  it  In 
Fleet  Street,  because  there  they  had 
dealt  when  they  were  children. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  some  difficulty 
that  I  could  draw  her  away  from  the 
Temple  and  its  memories  to  speak  of 
the  persons  I  was  that  day  more  nearly 
interested  in.  But  we  contrived  it  at 
last,  and  then  I  gathered  how  the  close 
intimacy  with  Charles  and  Mary  had 
continued  until  his  death  in  1834,  how, 
when  he  was  at  Enfield,  he  often 
walked  over,  with  Emma  Isola  some¬ 
times,  and  spent  the  day  or  night;  and 
she  showed  me,  not  without  pride,  the 
best  bedroom  in  which  he  had  slept. 
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and  then  I  asked  about  Blakesware, 
and  about  Mrs.  Reid,  his  grandmother. 
“Oh,  yes,  she  died  at  Blakesware,  and 
was  buried  In  Widford  churchyard,  and 
you  shall  see  her  grave,  not  far  from 
the  church  door.”  And  as  to  Blakes¬ 
ware  itself,  the  old  house  was  pulled 
down  sometime  about  the  year  1822, 
and  of  late  years  a  fine  new  house  has 
been  built  on  higher  ground  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away,  and  the  site  of  the 
old  house  was  now  only  marked  by  a 
young  plantation  of  trees  in  an  enclos¬ 
ure.  And  now,  last,  not  least,  could 
Mrs.  Tween  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  name  of  the  girl  who  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt,  in  the  midst  of  all 
Lamb’s  mystifications  and  changes  of 
appellation,  must  have  actually  won  his 
boyish  heart  during  his  visits  to  the 
“grandam”  at  the  old  dower  house  of 
the  Plumers. 

Mrs.  Field,  as  I  discovered  when 
later  in  the  day  I  stood  before  her 
grave,  died  in  1792,  when  Charles  was 
only  seventeen,  and  the  attachment 
must  have  begun  thus  early,  when,  as 
bis  earliest  sonnets  tell  us  (and  it 
would  seem  as  if  love  had  first  made 
him  a  poet),  he 

Roved  those  winding  wood-walks 
green— 

Green  winding  walks  and  shady  path¬ 
ways  sweet. 

Lamb  calls  her  the  “fair-haired  maid,” 
and  three  times  over  calls  her  Anna, 
a  fact  which  had  always  impressed  me, 
although  in  later  years,  when  writing 
obviously  of  the  same  episode  In  his 
life  (one,  I  believe,  that  colored  his 
whole  character  and  genius  while  that 
life  lasted),  he  chose  to  disguise  her  as 
“Alice,”  and  “Alice  W.”  Who  present 
will  not  recall  that  loveliest  and  most 
affecting  of  his  Essays,  “wrung  from 
him”  when  the  last  tie  but  one  had 
snapped,  that  bound  him  to  bis  own 
family: 

Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years. 


in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  de¬ 
spair,  yet  persisting  ever,  I  courted  the 
fair  Alice  W.:  and  as  much  as  children 
could  understand,  I  explained  to  them 
what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial 
meant  in  maidens— when  suddenly 
turning  to  Alice,  the  soul  of  the  first 
Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  such 
a  reality  of  re-presentment  that  I  be¬ 
came  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood 
there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright 
hair  was;  and  while  I  stood  gazing, 
both  the  children  gradually  grew  faint¬ 
er  to  my  view,  receding,  and  still  re¬ 
ceding,  till  nothing  at  last  but  two 
mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  ut¬ 
termost  distance,  which,  without 
speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me 
the  effect  of  speech:  “we  are  not  of 
Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children 
at  all;  the  children  of  Alice  call  Bar- 
tram  father.  We  are  nothing:— less 
than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are 
only  what  might  have  been,  and  must 
wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe 
millions  of  ages  before  we  have  exist¬ 
ence  and  a  name”— and  immediately 
awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated 
in  my  bachelor  arm-chair,  where  I  had 
fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget 
unchanged  by  my  side— but  John  L.  (or 
James  Elia)  was  gone  for  ever. 

“The  children  of  Alice  called  Bartram 
father.”  As  I  have  hinted  to-day,  and 
elsewhere,  it  had  been  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  husband’s  name  was 
here  given  without  disguise,  and  start¬ 
ing  from  that  as  true,  I  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  trying  to  learn  more  about  “the 
fair-haired  maid.”  Mrs.  Tween  could 
not  have  known  her  in  her  youth,  at 
all  events,  but  Randal  Norris’s  wife 
must  have  been  contemporary.  Could 
Mrs.  Tween  tell  me  anything?  Did 
she  actually  live  In  Widford,  and  what 
was  her  name?  Tes;  she  lived  very 
near  Blakesware,  and  cottages  still 
stood  on  the  site  of  her  dwelling— 
though  they  had  been  probably  rebuilt 
and  contained  no  traces  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  And  her  name?  “Oh!  her 
name  was  Nancy  Simmons.”  “Nancy r 
I  cried- for  I  felt  I  was  losing  the  one 
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fact  I  bad  ascertained  about  Mrs.  Bar- 
tram— “I  had  thought  It  was  ‘Ann!’  ” 
“Certainly,”  replied  my  Informant— 
“  ‘Ann’— but  she  was  always  called 
‘Nancy’  ”  (I  had  forgotten  for  what 
“Nancy”  was  really  the  affectionate 
and  familiar  alternative).  “Ann  Sim¬ 
mons,”  then,  bad  been  the  Anna,  the 
Alice,  with  the  watchet  eyes  and  the 
“yellow  Hertfordshire  hair.”  But  of 
her,  and  her  fortunes,  Mrs.  Tween  had 
little  or  nothing  else  to  tell.  She  lived 
with  her  mother  at  the  cottage  called 
by  the  strange  name  of  “Blenheims,” 
but  how,  or  why.  Lamb’s  boyish  pas¬ 
sion  was  unrequited  —whether  his  pov¬ 
erty,  or  the  taint  of  insanity  in  the 
family,  proved  the  fatal  obstacle— Mrs. 
Tween  could  not  tell  me.  There  had 
been  two  daughters,  I  learned,  in  the 
family,  Maria  and  Ann.  The  latter. 
Lamb’s  early  love,  had  married  Mr. 
Bartram,  a  silversmith,  of  Princes 
Street,  Soho.  By  him  she  had  had 
three  daughters  and  a  son,  and  of 
these  (so  that  my  inquiries  had  thus  far 
not  been  misled),  the  second  daughter, 
Marla,  had  married  William  Coulson, 
the  eminent  surgeon.  These  latter 
were  both  dead— one  in  1876  and  the 
other  in  the  year  following— and  unless 
any  traditions  should  be  surviving  in 
the  families  of  other  descendants  of 
Mrs.  Simmons  of  Widford,  there  would 
never  be  more  known  of  the  course  of 
Charles  Lamb’s  early  and  most  true 
love. 

Then  Mrs.  Tween  produced  her  Lamb 
relics.  I  was  then,  remember.  In  the 
early  stages  of  my  investigations,  and 
my  own  possessions  in  this  kind  were 
as  yet  few.  Of  letters  from  Charles, 
unfortunately,  she  had  none,  but  sev¬ 
eral  from  Mary.  A  few  early  editions 
of  Lamb’s  books,  gifts  from  the  writer 
or  his  sister,  stood  on  the  book-shelves 
in  the  best  parlor— the  two  1818  vol¬ 
umes  and  others,  and,  eclipsing  all  else 
in  value,  tiro  (actually  txcol)  copies  of 
the  excessively  scarce  “Poetry  for  Chll- 


dren”— In  those  days  believed  by  collec¬ 
tors  to  be  almost  extinct,  though  other 
copies  have  turned  up  since.  You  will 
believe  the  (I  fear)  unrighteous  envy, 
the  sacra  fames  of  the  collector,  with 
which  I  examined  these  precious  vol¬ 
umes,  and  you  will  stand  (I  hope) 
amazed  at  my  moderation  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  could  not  dare  (seeing  how 
she  loved  them)  to  offer  to  become  their 
purchaser  for  dross!  And  then  fol¬ 
lowed  treasures  (curiosities  only,  you 
will  perhaps  call  them)  of  a  generation 
further  back  than  Lamb.  You  will  all 
remember.  In  the  “Old  Benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,”  the  incomparable  epi¬ 
sode  in  which  Lamb  describes  his  own 
father,  clerk  and  confidential  servant 
of  Samuel  Salt,  under  the  name  of 
“Lovel.” 

I  knew  this  Lovel.  He  was  a  man  of 
an  incorrigible  and  losing  honesty.  A 
good  fellow  withal,  and  “would  strike.” 
In  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  he  never 
considered  inequalities,  or  calculated 
the  number  of  his  opponents.  He  once 
wrested  a  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  a 
man  of  quality  that  had  drawn  upon 
him,  and  pummelled  him  severely  with 
the  hilt  of  It.  The  swordsman  had  of¬ 
fered  Insult  to  a  female— an  occasion 
upon  which  no  odds  against  him  could 
have  prevented  the  interference  of 
Lovel.  He  would  stand  next  day  bare¬ 
headed  to  the  same  person  modestly  to 
excuse  his  interference— ;for  L.  never 
forgot  rank  where  something  better 
was  not  concerned.  L.  was  the  liveliest 
little  fellow  breathing,  had  a  face  as 
gay  as  Garrick’s,  whom  he  was  said 
greatly  to  resemble  (I  have  a  portrait 
of  him  which  confirms  It)— possessed  a 
fine  turn  for  humorous  poetry— next  to 
Swift  and  Prior- moulded  heads  In  clay 
or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by 
the  dint  of  natural  genius  merely; 
turned  crlbbage-boards,  and  such  small 
cabinet  toys,  to  perfection;  took  a  hand 
at  quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility; 
made  punch  better  than  any  man  of 
his  degree  in  England;  had  the  merriest 
quips  and  conceits;  and  was  altogether 
as  brimful  of  rogueries  and  inventions 
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as  you  could  desire.  He  was  a  brother 
of  the  angle,  moreover,  and  just  such 
a  free,  hearty,  honest  companion  as  Mr. 
Izaak  Walton  would  have  chosen  to  go 
a-fishing  with.  I  saw  him  in  his  old 
age  and  the  decay  of  his  faculties,  pal¬ 
sy-smitten  in  the  last  sad  stage  of  hu¬ 
man  weakness — “a  remnant  most  for¬ 
lorn  of  what  he  was”— yet  even  then 
his  eye  would  light  up  upon  the  mention 
of  his  favorite  Garrick.  He  was 
greatest,  he  would  say,  in  Bayes— “was 
upon  the  stage  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  performance,  and  as  busy  as  a 
bee.”  At  intervals,  too,  he  would 
speak  of  his  former  life,  and  how  he 
came  up  a  little  boy  from  Lincoln,  to  go 
to  service,  and  how  his  mother  cried  at 
parting  with  him,  and  how  he  returned, 
after  some  few  years’  absence,  in  his 
smart  new  livery  to  see  her,  and  she 
blest  herself  at  the  change,  and  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  it 
was  “her  own  bairn.”  And  then,  the 
excitement  subsiding,  he  would  weep, 
till  I  have  wished  that  sad  second-child¬ 
hood  might  have  a  mother  still  to  lay 
its  head  upon  her  lap.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  mother  of  us  all  in  no  long  time 
after  received  him  gently  into  hers. 

“Possessed  a  fine  turn  for  humorous 
poetry— next  to  Swift  and  Prior”- 
writes  Charles,  and  readers  of  Tal- 
fourd’s  first  Memoir  may  recall  how  he 
just  refers  to  the  modest  efforts  of  John 
Lamb  the  elder  in  this  direction. 

He  was  not  without  literary  ambition 
[writes  Talfourd],  and  having  written 
some  occasional  verses  to  grace  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  a  Benefit  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  was  encouraged  by 
his  brother  members  to  publish,  in  a 
thin  quarto,  “Poetical  Pieces  on  Sev¬ 
eral  Occasions.”  This  volume  contains 
a  lively  picture  of  the  life  of  a  lady’s 
footman  of  the  last  century;  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  Joseph,”  told  in  well-measured 
heroic  couplets;  and  a  pleasant  piece 
after  the  manner  of  Gay’s  “Fables,” 
entitled  the  “Sparrow’s  Wedding.” 
which  was  the  author’s  favorite,  and 
which,  when  he  fell  into  the  dotage  of 
age,  he  delighted  to  hear  Charles  read. 

Little  did  I  expect  to  find  that  a  copy 


of  the  “thin  quarto,”  in  homely  ink  on 
still  homelier  paper,  was  still  in  exist¬ 
ence,  but  Mrs.  Tween  had  three  copies 
— or  rather  the  remains  of  three,  for  two 
copies  were  all  but  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  the  book-worm  (the  ento¬ 
mological,  not  the  human  sort!);  but 
one  was  practically  uninjured,  and 
there  I  read  with  my  own  eyes  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  modest  muse— not 
without  interest  as  exhibiting  the  eight- 
syllabled  couplet,  as  Charles  truly 
called  it— the  couplet  of  Swift  and 
Prior— and  pointing  to  Charles’s  own 
early  introduction  to  the  metre  of  his 
favorite  Wither,  Here,  too,  besides 
some  occasional  pieces  not  rising  above 
merest  doggerel,  were  little  touches  of 
domestic  pathos,  deriving  for  us  a  yet 
keener  pathos  from  the  fact  that  we 
know  something  of  the  after  career  of 
the  persons  named.  For  here  were 
the  verses,  “A  letter  from  a  child  to 
its  grandmother,”  a  short  epistle  in 
verse  written  for  the  son,  John  Lamb 
the  younger,  to  send  to  his  old  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs,  Field,  at  Blakesware. 
There  was  I  reading  it  in  its  original 
form,  and  in  the  very  village  where 
that  good  old  woman  had  lived  and 
died. 

Dear  Grandam,— 

Pray  to  God  to  bless 
Your  grandson  dear,  with  happiness; 
That,  as  I  do  advance  each  year, 

I  may  be  taught  my  God  to  fear; 

My  little  frame  from  passion  free. 

To  man’s  estate  from  Infancy; 

Prom  vice  that  turns  a  youth  aside. 
And  to  have  wisdom  for  my  guide; 
That  I  may  neither  lie  nor  swear. 

But  in  the  path  of  virtue  steer; 

My  actions  generous,  firm,  and  just. 
Be  always  faithful  to  my  trust; 

And  thee  the  Lord  will  ever  bless. 

Your  grandson  dear, 

Jofin  L - ,  the  Less. 

How  doubly  pathetic  when  we  read 
these  lines  in  the  light  of  that  subse¬ 
quent  history  which  Charles,  in  Essay 
and  Letter,  has  made  known  to  us! 
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How  sad  a.  commentary  on  Words¬ 
worth’s  “The  child  is  father  of  the 
man,”  when  we  think  of  the  elder 
brother  who  grew  up  to  a  selfish  man¬ 
hood,  with  his  comfortable  berth  in  the 
South  Sea  House,  and  leaving  his  noble 
and  unselfish  brother  to  bear  all  the 
burdens  and  make  all  the  sacrifices  of 
that  stricken  home. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  other 
and  alike  unsuspected  relic  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  Mrs.  Tween’s  possession— “mould¬ 
ed  heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris 
to  admiration,  by  the  dint  of  natural  gen¬ 
ius  merely”— and  there,  above  Mrs. 
Tween’s  parlor  chimney-piece,  hung  in 
a  quaint  coeval  frame  a  head  and  bust 
of  Samuel  Salt,  the  old  Bencher,  John 
Lamb’s  employer,  done  in  some  un¬ 
known  composition  (I  neither 

“clay”  nor  “plaster  of  Paris”)  by  the 
faithful  clerk  and  servant,  and  given 
by  that  same  servant,  or  his  children, 
to  the  Norris  family.  It  was  with  no 
“evil  eye  of  envy”  (I  hope  you  will 
believe)  that  I  gazed  upon  these  curi¬ 
ous  survivals,  these  unsuspected  com¬ 
mentaries  upon  Elia,  and  wondered 
what  would  become  of  them  when  this 
old  couple  passed  away.  And  you 
will  pertiaps  be  the  better  pleased  to 
learn  that  when  Mr.  Arthur  Tween, 
and,  a  year  or  two  later,  his  wife  (some 
years,  I  fancy,  older  than  himself) 
passed  away,  their  successor,  a  neph¬ 
ew,  knowing  my  natural  and  pardona¬ 
ble  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the 
Lamb  family,  most  kindly  allowed 
them  to  pass  into  my  possession. 

And  then,  after  a  glass  of  home-made 
ginger  wine,  and  a  stroll  through  the 
old-fashioned  garden— it  was,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  the  “time  of  gooseberries”  and 
“we  plucked  them  as  we  passed”— Mr. 
Tween  took  us  to  see  the  church  and 
Mrs.  Field’s  grave,  the  plain  and  brief 
inscription,  “Mary  Field,”  with  the 
date  of  death.  August  5,  1792,  being 
Just  decipherable  through  the  stains  of 
time.  We  did  not  at  first  recognize 


Lamb’s  description  of  the  place,  for 
the  pretty  church,  as  you  approach  it 
from  the  countiy  road,  stands  level 
with  it,  but  as  one  passes  round  the 
church  a  quite  other  landscape  breaks 
upon  the  view- the  ground  sloping 
away  rapidly  to  the  valley  below  where 
the  little  river,  the  “Ash,”  wanders 
away  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse— and 
as  we  descended  the  grass  of  the  slope, 
and  looked  back  towards  the  church, 
all  become  clear.  Lovers  of  Elia  will 
recall  the  lines,  entitled  “The  Gran- 
dame,”  among  Lamb’s  earliest  verse 
(they  appeared  in  1797,  in  the  volume 
of  Coleridge’s  Poems  “to  which  are  now 
added  Poems  by  Charles  Lamb  and 
Charles  Lloyd”): 

...  On  the  green  hill  top. 
Hard  by  the  house  of  Prayer,  a  modest 
roof. 

And  not  distinguished  from  its  neigh¬ 
bor  barn. 

Save  by  a  slender-tapering  length  of 
spire. 

The  Grandame  sleeps:  a  plain  stone 
barely  tells 

The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  pas¬ 
senger. 

For  lowly  bom  was  she,  and  long  had 
eat. 

Well-earned,  the  bread  of  service;  hers 
was  else 

A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertained 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonor¬ 
able, 

Or  aught  unseemly.  I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image:  I  remember,  too. 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  house 

And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  gar¬ 
rulous  age 

Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale. 
Or  anecdote  domestic.  .  .  . 

Note  in  passing  the  Infiuence  already 
on  Lamb  throughout  of  “the  Miltonic 
cadence”  (and  Milton  was  his  earliest 
and  his  latest  love),  and  the  tender  and 
loving  tribute  ends: 

.  .  .  Better  ’twere  to  tell 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal,  and  warmer 
love. 
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She  served  her  heavenly  Master.  I 
hare  seen 

That  reverend  form  bent  down  with 
age  and  pain, 

And  rankling  malady:  yet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  Maker,  or 
withdrew 

Her  trust  from  Him,  her  faith,  and 
bumble  hope: 

So  meekly  had  she  learnt  to  bear  her 
cross; 

For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the 
school 

Of  Christ;  much  comfort  she  had 
thence  derived. 

And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene. 

And  then,  still  under  Mr.  Tween’s 
guidance,  who  had  known  the  village 
surroundings  all  his  life,  we  passed  on, 
not  many  hundred  yards  farther,  to  the 
site  of  Lamb’s  Blakesmoor.  It  was 
well  that  we  had  such  a  guide,  for 
since  Lamb’s  day  the  railway  (the 
Buntingford  branch  of  the  Great  East¬ 
ern)  has  passed  through  the  parish,  and 
old  roads  have  been  diverted,  and  old 
landmarks  removed,  so  that  the  site  of 
the  old  house,  now  marked  by  a  young 
plantation,  would  have  escaped  our 
search.  But  now  that  it  was  pointed 
out,  we  could  still  trace  by  the  undula¬ 
tions  In  the  meadow  behind  that  site 
where  the  “ample  pleasure-garden’’ 
once  “rose  backwards  from  the  house 
in  triple-terraces,”  and  yet  further 
back,  the  “firry  wilderness,  haunt  of 
the  squirrel  and  the  day-long  murmur¬ 
ing  pigeon.”  And  again,  Just  below 
where  once  the  bouse  stood,  was  the 
quiet  pool,  a  backwater  of  the  little 
river  Ash,  which  the  young  Charles 
Lamb,  as  he  tells  us,  had  allowed  bis 
childish  imagination  (it  being  beyond 
his  then  permitted  bounds)  to  magnify 
into  some  “romantic  lake.”  But  for  the 
rest,  as  Lamb  had  already  mournfully 
to  confess,  when  writing  his  lovely  Es¬ 
say,  in  1824,  Just  seventy  years  ago,  the 
“walks  and  windings  of  Blakesmoor” 
were  no  more,  and  the  “plough  had 
passed  over  his  pleasant  places.”  So, 


too,  with  the  group  of  cottages  called 
“Blenheims,”  some  half  a  mile  away, 
where  had  lived  “the  fair-haired  Anna” 
—cottages  still  upon  the  ground,  but  re¬ 
modelled  and  rebuilt  perhaps  often 
since.  But  the  lovely  summer  day  was 
•  there,  and  the  same  wych-elms  on 
which  Lamb  had  often  gazed,  and 
thought  perhaps,  like  bis  friend  of  later 
life,  and  kindred  humorist,  Thomas 
Hood,  were  “close  against  the  sky.” 
And  yet  one  more  touching  discovery 
I  was  to  make  of  how  this  Hertford¬ 
shire  landscape  had  won  and  filled  and 
possessed  the  affections  of  young 
Charles  Lamb.  From  my  own  child¬ 
hood  his  early  story  of  “Rosamund 
Gray”  had  always  brought  me— senti¬ 
mental,  even  hectic  as  it  is,  and  based 
upon  the  essentially  unwholesome 
method  of  Sterne  and  Mackenzie— a 
kind  of  pleasure  unsupplled  by  any 
other  romance.  The  scene  where  this 
little  story  was  laid,  if  I  had  been 
asked  on  that  June  day,  I  could  not 
have  remembered.  When  I  returned 
that  evening,  with  new  ideas  and  new 
clues  working  in  my  mind,  to  study 
this  episode  in  Charles  Lamb’s  life,  I 
opened  the  first  pages  of  “Rosamund 
Gray,”  and  read  as  follows: 

It  was  now  about  a  year  and  a  half 
since  old  Margaret  Gray  had  sold  off 
all  her  effects  to  pay  the  debts  of  Rosa¬ 
mund’s  father— just  after  the  mother 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart;  for  her  hus¬ 
band  bad  fied  bis  country  to  hide  his 
shame  in  a  foreign  land.  At  that  pe¬ 
riod  the  old  lady  retired  to  a  small  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  village  of  Widford  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire. 

And  why,  indeed,  before  that  day 
should  I  have  remembered  this  name, 
or  had  any  association  with  It?  What 
was  Widford  to  me,  or  I  to  Widford? 
It  was  a  mere  name,  perhaps  one  in¬ 
vented  for  the  occasion,  and  In  any 
case  of  no  more  interest  than  that  of 
ten  thousand  other  rural  hamlets  scat¬ 
tered  through  our  beautiful  England. 
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But  henceforth,  you  will  believe,  It 
meant  something  more;  and  so  did  the 
fact,  also  to  have  a  new  significance, 
that  when  the  brother  and  sister  joint¬ 
ly  wrote  their  “Mrs.  Leicester’s 
School,’’  the  scene  of  that  child’s  book 
of  stories  also  was  laid  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  in  the  pretty  village  of  Amwell, 
within  an  easy  walk  of  Widford — sa¬ 
cred  to  every  Londoner  for  the  pure 
water  that  fiows  from  its  perennial 
springs;  perhaps  even  dearer  to  Charles 
Lamb  because  of  Izaak  Walton,  who, 
with  Venator,  met  (you  may  remember) 
“a  pack  of  otter-dogs  of  noble  Mr. 
Sadler’s,  upon  Amwell  hill,’’  upon  that 
“fine  fresh  May  morning’’  in  the  “mead¬ 
ow,  chequered  with  water-lilies  and 
lady-smocks.’’ 

And  so  my  friend  and  I  drove  back 
to  Ware,  and  to  our  dinner  at  the  little 
inn;  neither  of  us,  I  remember,  caring 
much  to  talk,  but  both  of  us  very  hap¬ 
py  for  the  unexpected  light  that  had 
fallen  upon  the  story  of  Charles  and 
^lary  Lamb,  and  for  the  new  charm 
that  was  henceforth  to  rest  upon 
“Blakesmoor  in  Hertfordshire,”  and  in 
Mary’s  description  of  the  same  old 
mansion  in  “Mrs.  Leicester’s  School”— 
the  “Twelve  Caesars”  ranged  round  the 
spacious  hall,  the  Hogarth  prints,  and 
the  broken  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
“on  the  marble  slab  in  the  comer,”  re¬ 
calling  the  music  of  childish  voices 
that  had  once  echoed  through  it.  And 
so  we  returned  to  town,  myself  all 
eagerness  to  re-write  whole  passages  of 
my  Memoir,  happily  still  in  manuscript; 
and  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  Dr.  Routh’s  advice  never 
to  take  one’s  facts  at  second-hand: 
“Always  verify  your  references!” 

It  was  a  few  years  later,  on  another 
lovely  day  in  summer,  when,  with  the 
same  dear  friend,  I  first  explored  Mack- 
ery  End  in  the  same  county,  and  within 
a  short  walk  of  Wheathampsteed.  I 
have  elsewhere  furnished  a  few  words 
of  guidance  for  those  who  would  make 
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the  excursion  for  themselves.  This 
evening  I  would  rather  let  Elia  himself 
be  your  guide.  Let  me  read  you— it  is 
short  as  it  is  delightful— his  own  story 
of  the  pilgrimage  he  made  thither  with 
his  sister  (his  “cousin  Bridget”  as  he 
calls  her),  and  bis  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  Barron  Field,  then  home 
from  New  Zealand,  where  he  held  a 
judgeship. 

[Canon  Ainger  here  read  the  Essay 
“Mackery  End  in  Hertfordshire.”] 

And  now  I  have  been  telling  you  of 
experiences,  the  first  of  which  date 
from  many  years  ago.  I  paid  more 
than  one  visit  afterwards  to  Widford> 
and  the  last  time  I  saw  Mrs.  Tween 
was  in  1890,  when  Widford  Church 
having  been  then  lately  Improved,  and 
its  “slender-tapering  length  of  spire” 
restored  to  the  full  height  which  it  had 
worn  to  the  eyes  of  old  Mrs.  Field  and 
her  grandchildren,  the  Rector,  Mr. 
Lockwood,  kindly  invited  me  to  preach 
at  the  re-opening.  Mrs.  Tween  was 
then  a  widow,  and  in  the  following 
year  herself  passed  away.  Only  within 
this  last  week  I  read  in  the  “Tlmes”^ 
obituary  the  death  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles  Tween  (the  two  sisters  had 
married  two  brothers),  at  the  advanced 
age  of  93.  Neither  sister  left  children, 
and  the  race  of  Randal  Norris  is  at  an 
end.  My  dear  friend  Davis,  most  gen¬ 
ial  of  antiquaries,  most  helpful  of  fel¬ 
low-workers,  is  also  no  more: 

All,  all  are  gone— the  old  familiar  faces. 

What  cannot  pass  away  is  the  singular 
and  unique  position  in  literature  of  those 
slight  Essays  of  Lamb’s,  which  alone 
provide  Interest,  or,  Indeed,  excuse,  for 
my  narrative  this  evening.  What  is  It 
constitutes  the  virtue  which  gives  per¬ 
manence  to  literary  work  of  so  slight, 
so  apparently  ephemeral  a  character,  as 
these  rambling  disquisitions  on  matters 
so  personal  to  the  writer  himself? 
What  makes  us  not  merely  forgive,  but 
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be  perennially  grateful  for,  these  mis-  charm,  which  means  purity  of  heart, 
cellaneous  confidences  of  a  London  and  tenderness — itself  gold,  and  turning 
clerk  of  homely  origin  and  prosaic  oc-  to  gold  all  it  touches — the  charity  which 
cupations?  No  answer  can  be  given,  in  literature,  as  in  life,  is  the  grace  that 
save  the  undying  attraction  that  be-  is  above  all  graces, 
longs  to  the  union  of  sincerity  and 
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The  recent  reconstruction  of  the  Cabi- 
ent  has  not  unnaturally  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  gentlemen  composing  it 
from  more  than  the  merely  professional 
standpoint.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
been  so  bitterly  reproached  by  the  Rad¬ 
ical  Press  for  his  successful  exploiting 
of  “society  politics,”  that  it  may  occur 
to  the  philosopher  of  either  party  to  ask 
himself  whether  indeed  the  age  of  real 
society  politics  be  not  of  the  past.  If 
we  look  back  to  Early  Victorian,  and, 
earlier  still,  to  Late  Georgian  days,  we 
shall  surely  find  Ministries  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  the  leaders  of  society, 
who  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
over  the  hazard  table,  who  made  Cabi¬ 
nets  in  the  stubbles,  or  repudiated 
treaties  on  the  racecourse.  If  we  look 
to  our  political  leaders  to-day,  we  shall 
find  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  classes  of 
statesmen.  There  may  be  a  mean  type 
between  the  wealthy  dilletante  politi¬ 
cian  of,  say.  Lord  Derby’s  stamp,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  salaried  count¬ 
ing-house  place  hunter  of  Colonial  Par¬ 
liaments.  If  there  were  not,  most 
people  would  give  unqualified  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  former.  We  have,  without 
a  doubt,  lost  the  statesmen  of  the  Der¬ 
by  calibre.  Whether  we  have  gained 
or  lost  over  the  exchange  future  histo¬ 
rians  will  have  to  say  when  there  is  a 
perspective  to  help  clear  their  vision. 
But  to  make  any  sweeping  statement 


In  favor  of  the  strictly  commercial 
statesman  with  no  taste  whatever  for 
outdoor  sport,  with  no  hobby  that  takes 
him  beside  the  river  or  into  the  woods, 
entails  fallacies  which  are  evident  in 
the  light  of  the  country’s  history  during 
the  past  hundred  years. 

When  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  for  whom, 
even  in  his  querulous  mood,  I  have  a 
respect  amounting  almost  to  hero-wor¬ 
ship,  declared  in  a  recent  Lamenta¬ 
tion  that  the  present  generation  does 
not  read,  he  clearly  overlooked  Mr. 
Ritchie.  Whether  that  late  ruler  of 
our  money-bags  will  yet  send  a  glorious 
name  down  to  grateful  posterity  by 
giving  his  overburdened  countrymen  a 
complete  “Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Income  Tax,”  it  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Mr.  Ritchie  shares  with  Mr. 
Gibbon  the  taste  for  reading.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  both  unfair  and  Injudicious  to  at¬ 
tach  a  too  great  importance  to  the  spon¬ 
taneous  confessions  in  that  obese  quair 
of  the  unkingly  wise  and  wayward, 
TFAo’a  Who,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Its  plan  was  from  the  first 
largely  autobiographical,  and  the  com¬ 
pilers  have  shown  their  good  taste  by 
editing  these  easily  wrung  admissions 
somewhat  sparingly.  Here  and  there, 
however,  the  private  occupations  of 
public  men  are  such  common  property 
that  a  little  emendation  could  hardly 
have  merited  resentment.  To  take  a 
single  distinguished  instance.  Lord 
Rosebery,  to  whom  no  single  recreation 
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Is  accredited,  is  not  only  one  of  the  derived  from  this  unfitness  for  bodily 
most  liberal  patrons  of  the  Turf,  but  be  exercise,  enabling  him  as  It  did  to  de¬ 
ls  of  late  extremely  keen  as  a  yachts-  vote  to  bis  everlasting  studies  the  time 
man.  A  day’s  shooting,  too.  Is  one  which  Is  otherwise  “wasted  on  horse- 
of  his  delights,  when  his  heavy  engage-  back  by  the  strenuous  Idleness  of  my 
ments  make  it  possible,  and  there  are  countrymen”!  Cheerful  comrade,  as  he 
few  even  better  known  shots  who  can  was,  he  could  not  forget  the  Joy  with 
touch  him  at  a  bolting  rabbit.  which  he  “exchanged  a  banknote  of 

Now,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con-  twenty  pounds  for  the  twenty  volumes 
trary,  Mr.  Ritchie  may  have  done  him-  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
self  less— Mr.  Lang  would  perhaps  ecriptiona."  Dust  of  St.  Eustace! 
say  more— than  Justice  when  be  owned  Such  a  man  should  have  been  bom  a 
only  to  reading.  Whether  he  also  couple  of  centuries  later,  when  there 
shares  Gibbon’s  mighty  contempt  for  will  be  no  more  game  to  kill.  There 
field  sports,  echoes  of  which  we  find  were  fields  to  ride  over,  coverts  to 
throughout  the  half-dozen  modest  auto-  shoot,  stews  to  fish;  and  life  could  give 
biographies,  so  lovingly  collated  by  him  nothing  better  than  the  Memoirs 
Lord  Sheffield,  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions!  While 
with  Mr.  Ritchie  does  not  enable  me  to  some,  like  Mr.  Gibbon,  frankly  exe- 
say.  With  all  humility,  I  venture  to  crate  sport  from  their  youth,  others 
hope  that  he  does  not,  for  there  would  race  and  game  and  shoot  at  leisure 
be  something  obscene  In  an  eminent  and  repent  In  haste.  There  is  at  this 
financier  who  could  truthfully  say  with  moment  an  Englishwoman  in  society 
Gibbon — God  rest  his  historic  memory!  who,  once  a  first-rate  shot,  a  distinction 
—that  his  “top  and  cricket  ball  were  that,  even  on  the  stool  of  repentance, 
the  Dynasties  of  Assyria  and  she  never  quite  allows  us  to  forget, 
Egypt”!  There  are  in  our  midst  now- denounces  “blood-sports”  from  the 
to  this  day  well-meaning  societies  public  platform.  So,  too.  Lord  Ches- 
and  misguided  Individuals  who  terfield,  whose  readiness  of  speech  and 
would  find  a  wealth  of  inspiration  in  writing  has  been  allowed  to  atone  for 
the  historian’s  leaden  ridicule  of  ath-  a  life  of  consistent  lewdness,  was  a 
letlc  prowess.  How  fine  his  scorn  of  rake  and  gamester  all  his  life,  and 
“the  idle  progeny  of  Eton  or  Westmln-  then,  when  he  grew  too  deaf  to  sport 
ster  who  delight  to  cleave  the  water  any  longer,  proceeded  to  write  down  all 
with  pliant  arm,  to  urge  the  fiylng  ball,  manner  of  pious  advice  for  the  conduct 
and  to  chace  the  speed  of  the  rolling  of  his  natural  son.  He  even  went  fur- 
circle”!  How  cheerful  his  admission  ther,  for  when  that  promising  child  of 
that  “A  skilful  fencing  master  could  his  love  died  before  him,  he  adopted 
never  communicate  to  my  arm  the  a  relative,  and  in  his  last  will  and  tes- 
dexterous  management  of  foil  or  sword,  tament  fined  him  £5,  to  go  to  the 
The  Manage  or  Riding  House,  then  Church,  every  time  that  he  visited  the 
fiourlsbed  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Mes-  Newmarket  Races,  or  lost  £500  in  a 
ery,  a  Gentleman  of  Lausanne;  but  he  day,  or  kept  bounds  or  a  racing  stud, 
could  not  be  proud  of  such  a  disciple  He  had  already,  in  his  well-known  let- 
as  myself,  and  after  the  fruitless  ex-  ters,  condemned  horse-racing,  coaching, 
pence  and  labor  of  five  months,  I  and  “fox-chases,”  but  he  was  deter- 
gladly  withdrew  from  his  Equestrian  mined  to  enforce  still  more  effectually 
school  without  an  hope  of  being  ever  on  others  a  resistance  of  temptations 
promoted  to  the  use  of  stirrups  or  that  throughout  life  proved  his  own  un¬ 
spurs”!  How  supreme  the  consolation  doing.  He  even,  indeed,  fell  before 
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some  others  not  provided  against  in  bis 
will! 

The  melancholy  warnings  of  Mr. 
Kipling  and  other  intermittently  sane 
folk,  who  see  in  a  healthy  love  of  out¬ 
door  sports,  the  sure  and  impending 
damnation  of  the  British  Empire,  are 
variously  important  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  offenders  to  whom  they 
more  particularly  apply.  A  protest 
against  the  lionizing  of  flannelled  fools 
and  muddied  oafs  must  obviously  be 
aimed  at  the  spectators  rather  than  at 
the  gladiators  themselves.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  shall  always  rate  Mr.  Kipling’s 
command  of  English  higher  than  his 
knowledge  of  sport,  yet,  even  though  it 
be  his  business  to  hurl  these  accusa¬ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  effect,  availing 
himself  to  the  full,  by  cablegram  or 
otherwise,  of  the  hospitality  of  expen¬ 
sive  columns  closed  to  humbler  bards, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  his 
attitude.  Sport  is,  in  fact,  a  good  ser¬ 
vant,  but  a  bad  master.  Yet,  when  one 
hears  the  Ministers  of  to-day  blamed 
for  interesting  themselves  too  closely 
in  the  Turf  or  in  the  golf  links,  it 
seems  high  time  to  object  that  the 
Ministers  of  other  days  not  inglorious 
in  England’s  history  were  far  more  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  such  recreations.  The  age 
of  Anne,  as  well  as  the  later  period  of 
the  three  reigns  covered  by  the  Greville 
Memoirs,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
lacked  those  triumphs  of  war  or  those 
successes  of  peace  which  go  to  make 
a  prosperous  nation.  Yet  it  should  be 
no  dlflicult  matter,  I  think,  to  show 
that  statesmen  were  far  more  generally 
sportsmen  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago 
than  is  the  case  to-day.  Why  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  nation  should  be  denied 
such  recreations  as  are  permitted  to 
the  servants  of  a  bank,  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand.  Yet,  whenever 
there  is  a  mishap  abroad  or  a  compli¬ 
cation  at  home,  whenever  there  is 
some  private  trouble  in  a  regiment  or 
an  accident  to  a  warship,  we  And  the 


Opposition  and  comic  papers  full  of 
protests  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  too  busy 
with  the  latest  golf  ball,  or  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  too  absorbed  in  bis  fox-hunting,  to 
consider  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Pas¬ 
sion  o’  me!  but  what  could  these  cen¬ 
sors  have  said  to  the  famous  Lord  Der¬ 
by,  of  whom  even  his  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  the  third  Lord  Malmesbury,  ad¬ 
mits  that  on  April  27th,  1855,  at  a  time 
when  he  knew  his  countrymen  to  be 
dying  like  flies  in  the  Crimea,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  town  from  Newmarket  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  racing  that  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  not  looked  at  a  newspaper  for  a 
whole  week,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on!  In  another  passage. 
Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us,  always  with 
the  same  ring  of  genuine  admiration 
for  such  concentration  of  thought,  of 
Lord  Derby’s  keenness  when  shooting 
.  .  .  “and  woe  to  him,”  he  concludes, 
“who  attempted  to  divert  him  to  poli¬ 
tics  at  the  time!’’ 

Definitions  are  invariably  odious,  but 
the  words  “sportsmen”  and  “states¬ 
men,”  are  here  used  in  their  widest 
sense.  Of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  for 
instance,  in  his  day  the  most  public- 
spirited  and  most  revolutionary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Jockey  Club,  his  kinsman, 
Greville,  tells  us,  not  without  a  touch 
of  malice  towards  one  with  whom  he 
had  a  lasting  quarrel,  that  he  was  not 
large-minded  enough  to  make  a  states¬ 
man. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  although 
he  refused  office  under  Peel  in  order 
that  he  might  give  his  whole  and  un¬ 
divided  attention  to  his  racing  stable, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  every  horse 
he  had  to  his  friend  Mostyn  when  he 
saw  that  the  Protectionist  Party  really 
looked  to  him  to  organize  and  lead  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  related  of  Lord  George 
that  even  on  the  days  on  which  he 
hunted  in  the  Andover  country  with 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith’s  hounds,  he  never 
failed  to  be  in  his  place  in  the  House 
that  afternoon,  a  punctuality  which 
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particularly  endeared  him  to  the 
Whips. 

A  similar  breadth  of  meaning  must 
be  understood  by  the  use  of  the  word 
“sportsman.”  The  most  respectable 
authorities  sanction  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  between  sport  and  betting.  The 
inventor  of  Tom,  Brown  thought  it 
“pleasant  to  be  called  a  gentleman- 
sportsman— also  to  have  a  chance  of 
drawing  a  favorite  horse.”  As  one  not 
gifted  with  the  gambling  temperament, 
who— shameful  confession!— knows  not 
the  laws  of  Bridge,  and  who  never  yet 
put  money  on  a  horse  without  seeing 
the  race  run,  I  neither  approve  nor  as¬ 
sail  the  betting  side  of  sport.  To  me, 
sport  and  gambling  are  distinct  procliv¬ 
ities.  capable  of  close  association,  but 
also  capable  of  divorce  absolute.  This 
does  not  prevent  me  remembering, 
whenever  I  hear  a  too  fiery  platform 
orator  denounce  gambling,  that,  of  all 
monarchs,  it  was  King  Charles  II.  who 
forcibly  suppressed  gaming,  in  the  pious 
determination  to  keep  his  subjects  from 
being  “lewd  and  dissolute.”  Who,  free 
from  ev^n  a  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to¬ 
wards  the  throne,  can  fall  to  appreciate 
King  Charles’s  delicate  view  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Right  of  Kings!  At  the  same 
time,  betting  is  no  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  of  sport,  and  is  sometimes  a 
sheer  degradation.  There  are  first- 
rate  performers  with  rod  or  gun,  fear¬ 
less  riders  to  bounds,  faultless  whips, 
who  never  stake  a  shilling  on  the  pace 
of  a  horse  or  the  turn  of  a  card.  Others 
there  are  who  would  hardly  know  on 
which  side  to  mount  a  horse,  yet  who 
study  newspaper  form  with  the  zeal 
of  astronomers  following  a  transit  or 
eclipse,  fearlessly  risking  their  money, 
but  rarely  troubling  to  visit  a  race¬ 
course.  While,  however,  we  may,  if 
we  like,  condemn  Immoderate  gambling, 
particularly  in  those  of  limited  means, 
we  ought  to  have  the  honesty  to  admit 
that  to  condemn  gambling  on  principle 
is  to  condemn  the  spirit  that  wins  us 


victories  in  battle  or  in  Industry.  If 
our  acquisition  of  India  and  our  annex¬ 
ation  of  the  Transvaal  were  not  huge 
gambles,  what  In  the  name  of  Clive 
and  Kitchener  were  they? 

Moderation  on  their  part  must  deter¬ 
mine  our  approval  of  sportsmen,  public 
or  otherwise.  The  advice  given  over 
three  centuries  ago  by  one  Nicholas  Cox 
might  still  go  in  frontlets  between  the 
sportsman’s  eyes:  “Make  not  this  or 
any  other  recreation  your  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  lest  your  immoderate  exercise 
therein  bring  a  plague  upon  you  rather 
than  a  pleasure.”  If  any  great  public 
ofiQcial  succeeds,  much  will  be  forgiven, 
I  never  see  a  picture  of  Drake’s  game 
of  bowls  on  Plymouth  Hoe  without 
wondering  whether,  had  he  received 
less  assistance  from  the  winds  of  heav¬ 
en  and  the  admirals  of  Spain,  and  bad 
he  therefore  failed  to  sink  the  enemy’s 
proud  galleons,  we  should  have  heard 
quite  so  much  about  that  same  game 
of  bowls,  which  he  stoutly  declined  to 
interrupt.  Putting  pleasure  first  and 
muddling  through  difficulties  after¬ 
wards  is  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
English  manner  of  transacting  public 
business;  but  if  those  at  the  helm  do 
not  muddle  through,  the  pleasures  are 
apt  to  be  severely  bandied  by  others 
out  of  office. 

The  ship  of  State  travels  faster  nowa¬ 
days;  it  is  no  longer  a  sailing  ship;  soon, 
under  its  new  officers,  it  may  renounce 
even  steam  as  obsolete.  Yet  even  the 
most  vigilant  steersman  of  our  time— in 
his  temporary  retirement  from  the 
wheelhouse  he  still  tolls  amazingly— 
has  bis  occasional  relaxation  in  the 
hybridizing  of  weird  orchids.  Even 
Mr.  Ritchie  reads.  Even  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  golf, 
shoot,  and  cycle.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur¬ 
leigh,  who  never  yet  neglected  his  coun¬ 
try’s  Interests,  is  not  only  a  really  first- 
class  shot  and  something  of  a  fisher¬ 
man,  but  he  is  a  fair  golfer  and  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  national  game  of  curling. 
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having  before  now  sandwiched  a  Cabi¬ 
net  meeting  between  a  successful  day’s 
curling  at  Carsebreck  and  another  at 
his  own  home.  The  late  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  often  refreshed  his  leisure  with 
researches  in  the  laboratory,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that,  had  fortune 
smiled  less  openly  on  him  in  the  walk 
of  life  that  circumstances  prescribed, 
he  would  have  made  a  distinguished 
chemist.  Mr.  Balfour  has  more  than 
one  hobby.  I  have  stumbled  on  that 
most  courteous  of  Ministers  at  grass 
in  the  upstairs  room  of  the  London  Li¬ 
brary,  grazing  peaceably  on  woeful 
pastures  of  ancient  philosophy,  one  leg 
flung  carelessly  over  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  his  whole  attitude  Inspired  by 
an  abandon,  an  aloofness  from  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  Whitehall  and  Westminster 
that  might  have  turned  the  Contempla¬ 
tive  Buddha  green  with  envy.  On  one 
occasion— if  he  permits  me  to  recall  an 
episode  which  would  have  been  more 
painful  to  myself,  but  for  the  ready  tact 
with  which  he  saved  a  ridiculous  situ¬ 
ation — I  even  sat  me  down  on  the  right 
honorable  gentleman’s  high  hat,  the 
Which,  with  a  forgetfulness  of  self  such 
as  his  prophets,  not  to  mention  his  hat¬ 
ter,  must  have  approved,  he  had  laid 
on  a  chair  only  momentarily  vacated 
by  myself  in  search  of  another  book 
from  the  shelves.  My  frenzied  ai)olo- 
gles  were  received  with  a  sad  smile, 
such  as  must  have  illumined  the  face 
of  Gamaliel  when  teaching  infidels  the 
Law.  Also  I  have  seen  Mr.  Balfour  on 
the  links,  playing  a  finer  game  than 
any  one  else  out  that  day.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  I  preferred  him  in  that 
more  robust  environment. 

As  long  as  the  houses  of  Parliament 
accommodate,  more  or  less,  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  Britons  and  Irishmen,  many  of 
them  men  of  means,  there  will  always 
be  keen  sportsmen  on  those  benches. 
Some  of  our  most  active  and  zealous 
legislators  to-day  are  devoted  to  sport 
in  recess.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Sir 


Edward  Gray,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton 
are  all  of  them  ardent  anglers  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  angling  authors.  Others 
shoot;  and  others,  again,  hunt.  That 
one  half  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  late  Ministry 
confessed,  in  the  album  already 
named,  to  no  single  recreation,  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously,  though  the 
newly-constituted  Cabinet  includes,  on 
the  other  hand,  ex-amateur  tennis  and 
racquets  champions,  while  Mr.  Graham 
Murray  also  favors  shooting,  cycling, 
and  golf,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  coasts  on 
his  yacht  or  bicycle,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton 
played  both  cricket  and  football  for  his 
University.  Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Sla- 
den  and  Messrs.  Black  had  lived  a  cen¬ 
tury  earlier  to  biograph  the  country’s 
political  leaders,  the  creations  of  Minis¬ 
ters  would  assuredly  have  made  more 
breezy  reading  than  they  do  to-day. 
Times,  measures,  and  men  are  all  vast¬ 
ly  changed  from  what  they  were  when 
the  profession  of  politics  was  a  money¬ 
making  gamble,  when,  as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  said,  “every  noble  rake 
filled  his  pockets  from  the  Exchequer 
and  emptied  them  over  the  hazard  ta¬ 
ble.’’  We  are,  in  short,  purer  nowa¬ 
days.  W’hether  we  are  also  just  a 
little  dull,  whether  all  work  and  no 
play  have  done  their  work,  is  another 
question.  We  have  thrown  off  the 
picturesque  tyranny  of  kings  and  no¬ 
bles,  and  we  have  substituted  the  hide¬ 
ous  despotism  of  trusts  and  strikes,  so 
that  the  middle  class  groans  between 
the  billionaire  and  the  unemployed. 
Still,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  the 
modem  life,  we  enjoy  a  measure  of  lib¬ 
erty  of  action  which  was  denied  to 
many  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
fiercer  light  shone  In  those  days  on  the 
diversions  of  the  great;  and  the  great 
were  fewer  In  number.  Had  the  col¬ 
leagues  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  shel¬ 
tered  themselves  behind  such  reticence 
as  is  permitted  to  Mr.  Brodrick  and 
Lord  Cranbome,  then  would  the  gos¬ 
sips  of  Holland  House  and  the  wags  of 
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A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through 
half  the  day. 

And,  skilled  at  whist,  devotes  the  night 
to  play. 
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Inge  the  Sledge,  and  Pytchinge  the  Premier  Baron  of  the  Realm  to  be  con- 


Barre.”  This  reads  like  a  prehistoric 
peep  at  the  ’Varsity  Sports  of  other 
days,  and  It  was  doubtless  primitive; 
but  such  an  outdoor  ordering  of  the 
Sunday  may  from  some  standpoints 
have  been  preferable  to  the  indoor  in¬ 
toxication  in  general  favor  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to-day.  As  an  even  closer 
parallel  with  the  Iron  Duke,  some  have 
recognized  a  prototype  to-day,  an  un¬ 
flinching  general  who  sets  little  store 
by  sport,  putting  his  profession  above 
every  other  joy  of  life. 

Contrasted  with  that  of  our  own  lead¬ 
ers,  the  devotion  of  many  Georgian  and 
Early  Victorian  statesmen  to  the  Turf 
and  other  sports  was  so  passionate  as 
to  make  It  remarkable  that  any  work 
was  achieved  at  all.  Possibly,  men 
were  harder  in  those  days,  harder  work¬ 
ers  and  harder  players.  That  intelli¬ 
gent  public  servants  of  our  generation 
are  less  addicted  to  gambling  than  were 
their  predecessors,  few  will  regret,  for, 
as  has  already  been  indicated,  a  heavy 
gambler  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
sportsman.  “Gambling,  in  all  its  forms,” 
says  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  “was  then 
rather  a  profession  than  a  pastime  to 
the  leaders  of  the  London  world.  Trite 
and  sordid  details  of  the  racing  stables, 
and  the  bill-discounter’s  back  parlor, 
perpetually  filled  their  thoughts,  and  ex¬ 
ercised  their  pens,  to  the  exclusion  of 
worthier  and  more  varied  themes.” 
Again,  that  prince  of  triflers,  Horace 
Walpole,  tells  us  how  Lord  Stavordale, 
then  a  minor,  lost  eleven  thousand  sov¬ 
ereigns  one  Tuesday,  and  recovered  the 
whole  sum  “by  one  great  hand  at  haz¬ 
ard.”  Walpole  himself  played  at  Lady 
Hertford’s  and  lost  fifty-six  guineas 
before  he  had  time  to  say  an  Ave 
Maria!  The  terrible  de  Ros  card  scan¬ 
dal,  which  filled  London  society  with 
consternation  only  a  few  years  before 
Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne, 
was  in  its  way  worse  than  anything 
chronicled  before  or  since.  For  the 


victed  of  cheating  at  play  was  bad 
enough.  What  is  of  greater  importance, 
perhaps,  in  the  study  of  society 
morals  at  that  time  was  the  cool 
admission  of  one  witness  that  he  had 
lately  won  a  sum  of  £35,000  at  play. 
Surely,  our  more  Intelligent  folk  have 
outgrown  such  follies.  From  the  polite 
circles  of  Pesth  or  Vienna  lurid  histo¬ 
ries  of  mad  gambling  may  still  reach  us 
to-day;  in  a  mild  way  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  some  of  our  own  young 
ladies  prefer  Bridge  to  Beethoven;  but 
such  disgusting  episodes  as  once  were 
common  in  Belgravia  are  no  longer  an 
advertised  feature  of  smart  life. 

Let  us  pass,  however,  to  the  recrea¬ 
tions  of  political  leaders  under  the 
Georges,  or  in  the  periods  immediately 
preceding  and  following  those  hundred 
years  of  wars  abroad  and  reforms  at 
home.  Some  of  our  Ministers  to-day 
seem  to  have  become  infected  with  the 
American  microbe  of  overwork,  yet  a 
few  of  them,  thank  goodness,  still  have 
their  lighter  moods.  That  they 'devote 
too  much  time  to  their  sport,  however, 
is  a  base  libel.  Compared  with  the 
statesmen  of  a  century  ago,  they  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  leisure.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  kings  of  to-day. 
When  the  English  Edwards  of  six  cen¬ 
turies  ago  went  campaigning  in  France, 
they  always  took  their  hounds  and 
hawks  for  sport  in  the  intervals  of 
pitched  battles.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  other  British  staff  oflScers  did 
so  even  as  lately  as  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula.  We  heard  certain  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  officers’  appointments  in 
the  recent  campaign  in  South  Africa, 
but  was  there  any  suggestion  of  taking 
out  a  pack  of  hounds?  Yet  the  splen¬ 
did  campaigning  and  brilliant  oratory 
of  Georgian  times  seem  to  have  suffered 
little  from  the  sporting  proclivities  of 
their  soldiers  and  statesmen. 

Whether  one  can  conscientiously  go 
the  length  of  admiring  that  extreme 
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degree  of  mental  detachment  from  the 
business  of  life,  which,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  was  Characteristic  of 
the  great  Lord  Derby,  or  whether  per¬ 
haps  the  principle  calls  for  a  little  mod¬ 
eration,  certain,  it  is  that  some  of  the 
greatest,  or  at  any  rate  most  success¬ 
ful,  men  of  the  past  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  it  Of  Charles  James  Fox, 
for  instance,  it  is  related  that  during 
his  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  of  which  he  was  so  ardent 
an  admirer  in  its  early  stages,  his  mind 
was  so  effectually  divorced  from  his 
country’s  fortunes  at  a  critical  juncture 
that  he  only  once  looked  at  an  English 
news-sheet,  and  that  was  to  see  in  the 
racing  intelligence  whether  he  had  won 
a  bet.  A  lesser  man  than  Fox,  yet 
one  to  whom  all  students  of  that  period 
and  a  later  are  immeasurably  Indebted, 
Mr.  Greville  to  wit,  was  likewise  pas¬ 
sionately  addicted  to  horse  racing,  and 
he  also  enjoyed  that  oblivion  of  sterner 
matters  that  some  might  envy.  “I 
know  nothing,”  is  his  entry  during 
April,  1835,  “of  politics,  but  from  news¬ 
papers  and  my  letters;  racing  and 
hawking  are  my  present  occupations.” 
Times  and  again  he  deplored  his  own 
craze  for  betting,  but  the  racing  blood 
of  the  Warwicks  and  Portlands  proved 
too  strong  for  the  most  virtuous  reso¬ 
lutions.  As  a  healthier  instance  of  his 
pleasures,  however,  Greville  must  have 
been  no  mean  shot,  for  on  one  occasion, 
with  one  other  gun,  he  bagged  forty-one 
pheasants,  seventy-four  hares,  twenty- 
four  rabbits,  eight  woodcock,  and  eight 
partridges,  a  pretty  bag  for  two  guns 
even  with  modern  weapons  of  the  lat¬ 
est  pattern,  but  with  the  tedious  muz¬ 
zle-loaders  of  those  days  something 
above  the  average. 

The  sporting  enthusiasm  of  the  great 
Premier  of  the  ’fifties,  whose  grand¬ 
father  had  given  his  name  to  the  most 
classic  fixture  in  the  Racing  Calendar, 
has  already  been  noticed.  The  wealth 


which  his  father  spent  in  stocking  a 
menagerie  he  lavished  on  his  stables. 
When  he  was  yet  Lord  Stanley,  and 
nearly  twenty  years  before  he  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  earldom,  Greville  describes 
him— it  was  at  Epsom,  in  1833— as 
“having  no  thoughts  but  for  the  Turf, 
full  of  the  horses,  interest  in  the  lot¬ 
tery  .  .  .”  while  at  a  still  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  at  Goodwood,  he  found  him  “ab¬ 
sorbed  in  racing,  billiards  and  what 
not.”  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  be  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  asking  “Dizzy  and  some  of  our 
political  friends  ...  so  as  to  mix  a 
little  shooting  with  our  politics.  .  .  .” 
Judging  from  some  other  letters  in  that 
voluminous  correspondence,  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  shooting  and  politics  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  lines  as  in  certain 
quarters  finds  favor  in  the  admixture 
of  alcohol  and  water.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  shooting,  and  there  was 
very  little  politics.  Only  a  fortnight 
after  the  death  of  Palmerston,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  sends  Lord  Malmesbury  a 
long  account  of  a  couple  of  days’ 
pheasant  shooting  that  he  had  given 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (H.M.  the  King), 
at  Knowsley;  and  it  was  quite  as  an 
afterthought  that  he  concludes:  “And 
now  a  word  or  two  upon  political  mat¬ 
ters.”  His  description  of  what  fol¬ 
lows  as  “a  word  or  two,”  is  very  happy 
and  accurate. 

Yet  if  “the  Rupert  of  Debate,”  that 
versatile  statesman  who  made  so  labo¬ 
rious  a  translation  of  Homer’s  “Iliad” 
that  the  crown  of  Greece  held  no  at¬ 
traction  for  his  son,  sometimes  seemed 
to  put  his  pheasant  covers  before  his 
country,  it  does  not  appear  that  on  the 
whole  he  served  that  country  ill.  Of 
one  closely  associated  with  him  in 
championing  the  Reform  Bill,  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  “fond  of  field 
sports,  but  enjoying  everything  in  mod¬ 
eration  and  making  every  other  occu¬ 
pation  subordinate  to  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  to  his  country.”  Yet  we 
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may  believe  that,  paragon  as  Lord 
Spencer  may  have  been,  the  Recording 
Angel  has  set  as  bright  a  mark  against 
the  services  of  the  Lord  of  Knowsley. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  his 
great-grandson,  who  has  lately  joined 
the  Cabinet  as  Postmaster-General,  is 
a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
otherwise  maintains  all  the  best  sport¬ 
ing  traditions  of  a  great  house. 

The  ideal  political  sportsman,  how¬ 
ever,  of  that  age  was  Palmerston. 
While  always  to  the  fore  in  the  hunting 
field,  always  keen  in  coverts  or  among 
the  roots,  always  an  enthusiast,  albeit 
a  terrible  fiuker,  in  the  biiliard-room, 
Palmerston  never  neglected  his  duty, 
never  gave  his  thoughts  to  the  trials  of 
his  horses  before  he  had  done  with  the 
foreign  treaties  to  which  he  had  to 
pledge  his  Sovereign.  His  endurance 
in  the  saddle  was  proverbial,  even  in 
a  generation  when  horsemanship  had 
not  given  place  to  petrol.  W'hen  near¬ 
ly  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  he  rode 
to  Harrow  and  back  in  a  downpour  of 
rain.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  eightieth 
birthday  was  spent  in  the  saddle.  It 
is  also  on  record  that  during  a  wet 
day’s  hunting  at  Compi&gne  Palmerston 
was  the  only  man  not  swaddled  in  wa¬ 
terproof.  The  Emperor  remonstrated 
that  he  would  get  wet,  whereupon  the 
statesman  Jauntily  replied  that  noth¬ 
ing  would  go  through  a  red  coat.  Some, 
better  informed  than  their  fellows,  have 
sought  to  read  into  this  retort  a  politi¬ 
cal  meaning;  but,  surely,  Palmerston 
meant  nothing  beyond  what  he  said 
that  the  average  pink  hunting  coat 
keeps  out  most  of  the  rain.  Bodily  ex¬ 
ercise  was  a  religion  with  Palmerston. 
Of  horses  he  was  passionately  fond, 
racing,  breeding,  training,  but  rarely 
betting.  He  only  once  got  a  place  in 
the  Derby,  but  he  won  the  Cesarewitch 
and  Ascot  Stakes.  His  luck  in  bil¬ 
liards  has  been  mentioned,  and  be  also 
bad  at  the  card  table  more  luck  than 
keenness.  He  was  a  fine  shot,  and 


carried  a  gun  long  after  bis  eyesight 
began  to  trouble  him;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  credits  him  with  one  of 
the  only  Lesser  bustard  ever  shot  at 
Heron  Court.  I  noticed  this  bird  in 
the  admirable  collection  there,  in  which 
the  present  Earl  takes  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest. 

If  Palmerston  raced  for  the  love  of 
horses.  Fox  did  so,  confessedly,  for  the 
love  of  gambling.  This  hereditary 
mania  had  been  carefully  fostered  by  a 
pernicious  training,  for  his  father  took 
him  from  Eton  to  a  very  different 
school,  and  taught  him  all  the  vices 
that  could  be  learnt  for  the  asking  at 
Spa.  Such  an  education  could  hardly 
fall  of  its  purpose,  and  Fox  was  a 
ready  pupil.  In  the  year  1781  alone  he 
is  credited  with  having  won  or  lost, 
and  chiefiy  lost,  so  huge  a  sum  as 
£100,000.  Yet  he  lost  always  like  a 
gentleman,  and  bis  failures  on  the  race¬ 
courses  or  in  the  gambling  hells  of  two 
capitals  never  affected  his  equable  tem¬ 
per.  Nor  did  he  wholly  neglect  more 
wholesome  sport.  He  hunted  and 
played  cricket  and  swam  better  than 
most.  He  shot  all  his  life,  and  only 
a  year  before  his  early  death  his  gun 
burst  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the 
band.  Of  his  prowess  as  a  tennis 
player.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  says  that 
it  endured  “after  he  was  well  on  in 
years,  and  of  a  bulk  proportioned  to 
his  weight  in  the  balance  of  political 
power;  and  when  an  admiring  specta¬ 
tor  asked  him  how  he  contrived  to  re¬ 
turn  so  many  of  the  difilcult  balls,  'It 
is,'  he  replied,  ‘because  I  am  a  very 
painstaking  man.’  ’’ 

It  is  curious  to  refiect  that,  even  with 
the  far  greater  railway  facilities  of  to-day, 
the  hunting  field  seems  less  attractive 
to  busy  men  of  State  than  it  was  then. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was,  I  think,  the  last 
hunting  Prime  Minister,  though  not 
even  did  his  enthusiasm  or  indifference 
to  the  proprieties  of  dress  lead  him  to 
sit  in  bis  place  the  same  afternoon. 
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like  Lord  George  Bentlnck,  with  a  coat 
loosely  thrown  over  his  pink.  It  may 
be  that  this  fondness  for  hunting  has 
been  to  some  extent  cooled  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wire,  for  few  men  with  du¬ 
ties  to  their  constitutents  would  risk 
their  necks  in  the  wired  countries  of 
to-day.  That  a  sport  which  gave  such 
opportunities  for  appearing  to  advan¬ 
tage  before  his  fellows,  particularly 
'his  fellows  of  the  opposite  sex, 
as  hunting  should  have  appealed  to 
Disraeli,  will  excite  no  surprise.  On 
one  occasion  only  does  he  confess  to 
having  disregarded  the  rigueur  of  cos¬ 
tume,  and  even  then  he  was  not  ill- 
pleased  with  himself  on  other  grounds. 
“Hunted  the  other  day,”  we  find  in  one 
of  his  letters,  “with  Sir  H.  Smythe’s 
bounds,  and  though  not  in  pink  was 
the  best  mounted  man  in  the  field,  rid¬ 
ing  an  Arabian  mare,  which  I  nearly 
killed— a  run  of  thirty  miles,  and  I 
stopped  at  nothing.”  Sir  H.  Smythe 
hunted  in  those  days  a  more  or  less 
private  pack  over  not  particularly  easy 
country  on  the  rougher  side  of  the 
Shropshire,  and  if  Disraeli  really 
stopped  at  nothing,  be  must  have  rid¬ 
den  that  Arabian  somewhat  bard.  Still, 
It  was  the  fashion  then  to  ride  hunters 
more  cruelly  than  nowadays,  with  the 
result  that  deaths  In  the  field  were  far 
more  frequent.  Disraeli  was  not  a  pro¬ 
ficient  at  ball  games.  He  wrote  home 
to  bis  father  during  bis  tour  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe  of  his  having  assured  a 
young  rifleman  at  Malta  that  he  had 
never  thrown  a  ball  in  bis  life;  and  the 
same  letter  gives  evidence  of  his  indif¬ 
ference  to  billiards,  racquets,  cards  and 
horse  racing. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  In  the  Min¬ 
istry  when  Beaconsfield  was  but  eight 
years  of  age,  was  a  more  passionate 
follower  of  bounds.  Even  before  the 
fall  from  his  horse  which  ended  his 
life,  his  hunting  career  had  come  to 
an  untimely  end,  for  be  sold  all  his 
horses,  not,  like  Lord  George  Bentinck, 


in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  politics, 
but  because  some  Protectionist  farmers 
bad  insultingly  warned  him  off  their 
land.  That  fox-hunting  exists  only  by 
courtesy  of  the  farmer  is  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  maxim,  but  political  feeling  is 
scarcely  a  fair  basis  for  disagreement. 
Still,  although  the  farmers  of  England 
had  certainly  no  cause  to  love  the  man 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  undoer. 
Peel,  on  his  side,  was  a  notoriously  hot- 
tempered  man,  as  witness  bis  challenge 
to  O’Connell  and  Disraeli;  and  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  was  too 
quick  to  take  umbrage  at  what  was 
merely  bucolic  chaff.  Greville,  in  his 
Memoirs,  draws  a  not  inapt  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  fallen  statesman’s  one-time 
hobby  and  the  brutality  with  which 
his  opponents  afterwards  hunted  him 
in  the  House  like  a  fox.  .  .  .  “and  they 
are  eager  to  run  him  down  and  kill 
him  in  the  open.” 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  third  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
who,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  rendered 
services  almost  as  distinguished  as 
those  of  bis  grandfather  in  the  Em¬ 
bassies  of  which  in  his  day  be  had 
Charge.  In  both  wealth  and  opportu¬ 
nities  be  was  less  favored  than  his 
friend.  Lord  Derby,  but  he  did  not  yield 
to  him  in  enthusiasm.  The  whole  of 
his  childhood  and  bis  winters  through¬ 
out  life  were  passed  in  a  district  of 
Hampshire  which,  still  famous  for  its 
salmon  fisheries,  was  then,  in  addition, 
a  very  famous  haunt  for  wildfowl;  and 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  splendid 
collection  of  birds  at  Heron  Court,  shot 
In  the  neighborhood,  to  which  his  gun 
and  his  father’s  made  the  chief  contri¬ 
butions.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  in¬ 
deed  an  interesting  link  between  the 
sport  of  three  reigns,  almost  of  two 
centuries.  He  died  only  fifteen  years 
yet  he  remembered  having  shot, 
in  the  year  1826,  an  old  blackcock  on 
land  where  now  stands  a  church  in  tbe- 
beart  of  a  town  with  50,000  inhabi- 
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tantsP  He  also  remembered  having  pheasants  at  Knowsley  and  Blenheim, 
been  offered,  In  1832,  the  entire  sport-  and  his  driven  partridge  at  Benacre, 
ing  rights  of  the  Isle  of  Harris— grouse,  his  first  love  was  wildfowling  on  the 
salmon,  and  deer— for  a  total  rent  of  banks  of  Moors  Water,  close  to  his 
£25,  and  one  wonders  what  Mr.  Lum-  home.  The  weather  seemed  never  too 
ley  and  his  brother  auctioneers  would  hard  for  him,  and  he  cared  nothing  for 
say  to  an  offer  of  less  than  as  many  hun-  accident  or  discomfort.  He  was  badly 
dreds  to-day!  His  father,  the  second  Earl,  shot  in  the  face  in  1864,  and  had  to 
a  very  remarkable  man,  who  eschewed  keep  his  room  for  some  days,  but  he 
public  life,  although  in  his  younger  was  soon  shooting  again.  In  1867,  we 
days  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com-  find  him  out  on  a  bitter  January  day, 
mons  and  the  holder  of  minor  Govern-  with  the  thermometer  as  low  as  9°  F. 
ment  posts,  had  also  been  a  keen  gun-  He  must  have  been  as  ready  with  the 
ner,  and  kept  a  model  shooting  diary  gun  as  he  was  with  the  rod.  Four 
and  game  book,  recording  every  shot  swans  in  one  day  and  thirty-two  in  one 
fired  by  him  during  forty  years  of  sport  winter  are  no  mean  total  with  the  guns 
and  country  life.  This  extraordinary  of  that  period,  while  a  bag  of  a  hundred 
document,  which  is  in  four  volumes,  and  sixty-six  teal  to  three  guns,  in  the 
excited  the  admiration  of  Lord  Bea-  winter  of  1853,  is  probably  a  record, 
consfield,  and  the  present  Lord  Malmes-  He  shot  geese  and  gadwell  in  Italy;  he 
bury  has  been  good  enough  to  place  caught  trout  with  a  borrowed  rod  in  a 
these  and  other  records  at  my  disposal,  purling  little  stream  of  the  Vosges. 
The  Shooting  Journals,  all  kept  in  a  Even  otter-hunting,  of  which  that  early 
beautiful  handwriting,  would  afford  riser,  St.  Vitus,  should  be  the  patron 
fascinating  reading  for  a  month.  In  saint,  attracted  this  versatile  sportsman 
addition  to  the  minute  record  of  the  when  there  was  nothing  better;  and  he 
writer’s  sport,  the  volumes  teem  with  cheerfully  records  having  gone  out 
quaint  and  interesting  observations  on  with  Mr.  Grantley-Berkeley’s  otter- 
the  condition  of  the  estate,  as  well  as  hounds  (September  2nd,  1840),  “which, 
with  amazing  statistical  summaries  and  although  we  did  not  kill,  was  very 
analyses  of  the  powder  and  shot  he  amusing  in  that  wild  country.”  This 
had  expended,  the  miles  he  had  walked,  recalls  the  equally  candid  admission  of 
the  hours  he  had  been  out  between  the  that  most  famous  of  Devon’s  sporting 
years  1798—1840.  I  have  seen,  at  Heron  parsons,  Mr.  Russell,  that  he  had  in  his 
Court,  the  continuation  of  these  shoot-  first  season  walked  over  three  thousand 
Ing  journals  down  to  the  present  year,  miles  without  finding  an  otter  and  that 
and  they  certainly  furnish  a  valuable  he  might  as  well  have  looked  for  a 
and  unlqne  history  of  a  century’s  sport  moose! 

and  bird  life  in  that  part  of  Hamp-  Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to 
shire.  show  that  the  Ministers  of  a  century 

Lord  Malmesbury  himself  found  most  ago  were  more  wrapped  up  In  sport 
of  his  sport  in  this  island.  For  fifteen  than,  for  all  that  may  be  said  to  the 
seasons  in  succession  he  stalked  his  contrary,  those  of  to-day.  The  age  of 
deer  and  killed  his  salmon  at  Achna-  Anne  might  have  given  material  for 
carry,  in  the  Highlands;  and  he  must  the  same  comparison.  Godolphin  loved 
have  been  a  good  fisherman,  for  he  horse  racing  and  kept  a  house  at  New- 
once  landed  his  seventeen  Tweed  sal-  market  Yet  as  he  was  both  poor  and 
mon  In  one  day.  Although,  chiefly  in  honest,  he  could  not  have  gambled  on 
answer  to  social  demands,  he  shot  his  any  great  scale.  The  more  economic 
•  8t.  Peter’s  Church,  Boumemouth.  game  of  chess  was  his  chief  relaxa- 
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tion;  and  be  was  no  fisherman,  there 
being  no  more  than  metaphor  in  the 
vindictive  lines  of  Swift  which  run:— 

A  place  was  fastened  to  the  hook, 

And  many  score  of  gudgeons  took; 

Yet  still  so  happy  was  his  fate. 

He  caught  his  fish  and  saved  his  bate. 

Robert  Harley  was  no  sportsman,  but 
preferred  the  society  of  literary  cro¬ 
nies.  Yet  his  indifference  to  sport  was 
no  fault  of  his  father’s,  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  planned  that  his  early  training 
should  fit  him  for  bodily  exercise.  In 
a  letter  to  his  wife  in  1680,  when  his 
son  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  we  find 
him  writing:— “Monsieur  Foubert,  who 
for  his  religion  was  driven  out  of 
France,  has  set  up  an  Academy  near 
the  Haymarket  for  riding,  fencing, 
dancing,  handling  arms,  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  is  greatly  commended, 
and  has  divers  persons  of  quality. 
I  was  with  him  and  like  him  very  well, 
so  that  if  you  dislike  not  I  would  have 
Robin  spend  some  time  there.” 

A  less  reputable  supporter  of  the 
Turf  in  those  days  was  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  died  a  drunkard  and  a  traitor  in 
a  Spanish  convent.  Seventy  years 
after  his  miserable  ending,  another 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Car¬ 
lisle,  writes  of  himself  that  he  rose  at 
six,  was  in  the  saddle  till  breakfast, 
played  cricket  till  dinner,  and  danced 
all  the  evening.  It  is  perhaps  permit¬ 
ted  to  wonder  where  the  duties  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  came  in! 

The  bitter  tirades  of  “Jimius”  throw 
fierce  light  on  the  gambling  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  two  contemporary  po¬ 
litical  Dukes.  That  prince  of  invec¬ 
tive  declares  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
of  his  day  was  horsewhipped  on  a  race¬ 
course,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
forbidden  by  his  own  honor  to  mix 
“his  private  pleasures  or  conversation 
with  Jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers, 
gladiators,  or  buffoons.”  As  a  more 


agreeable  memory  of  his  racing  career, 
we  may  recall  his  having  three  times 
won  the  Oaks.  Still  more  successful 
was  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  pet  vic¬ 
tim  of  “Junius’s”  gall,  for  he  thrice  won 
the  Derby  (though  never,  like  Lord 
Rosebery,  when  in  office),  and  the  Oaks 
on  no  fewer  than  nine  occasions!  “Ju¬ 
nius”  writes,  with  evident  delight,  that 
the  Duke  came  into  office  as  a  young 
nobleman  already  ruined  by  play,  and 
that  the  pension  of  £500  a  year  which 
he  obtained  for  Sir  John  Moore  was  no 
more  than  an  acquittance  of  favors  on 
the  Turf!  Walpole  says  of  the  Duke’s 
love  of  racing  that  he  thought  the 
world  should  be  postponed  to  a  horse 
race. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  im¬ 
pute  frivolity  to  our  statesmen,  where 
I  am  persuaded  none  exists,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  for  all  we  hear  about 
the  personal  inquisition  of  the  Press, 
there  is  far  more  private  liberty  in  1903 
than  there  was  in  1803.  The  age  has 
neither  Swift  nor  Francis  to  drag  the 
domestic  moments  of  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  into  public  ridicule.  Even  if 
such  lampoons  as  theirs  were  written, 
they  would  not  find  accommodation  in 
any  of  our  papers,  which  are  never  very 
scurrilous  and  never  very  amusing.  The 
libel  laws,  as  yet  unreformed  by  Major 
Rasch  and  his  friends,  have  killed  wit 
by  making  it  too  costly  an  exercise. 
Yet  it  is  not  all  the  lack  of  satirists. 
The  lack  of  material  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  We  live  In  an  age  of 
woundily  serious  statesmen.  W’^ere 
they  more  like  the  men  of  a  hundred 
years  back,  perhaps  the  newspapers 
might  relax  a  little  of  their  careful 
gravity.  They  would  then  provide  bet¬ 
ter  reading.  Perhaps,  also,  the  affairs 
of  the  country  might  be  in  a  worse 
way.  In  short,  we  are  dull,  but  we  wax 
fat.  In  time  we  may  even  evolve  that 
wrapt  and  somewhat  forbidding  cast  of 
countenance  that  popular  magazines 
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teach  us  to  associate  with  American 
kings  of  finance.  Frivolity  is  banished. 
How  can  men  have  time  for  it  who 
4ire  always  talking  poiitlcs  to  their  fel¬ 
lows  at  Westminster,  or  campaigning 
with  their  supporters  ail  round  the 
country!  Their  work  is  their  pastime. 
They  may  be— many  of  them  are— 
•duller  dogs  than  “dull-braln’d  Bucking- 

The  Fortnlabtly  Berlew. 


ham,”  but  they  care  not.  Rather  is 
their  inspiration  drawn  from  Shake¬ 
speare:— 

If  ali  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to 
work! 

So  they  go  to  the  other  extreme. 

F.  0.  Aflalo. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  completed 
his  biography  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and 
is  Just  finishing  his  new  novel  of  Ro¬ 
man  and  Sicilian  life. 

Professor  Saintsbury  has  edited  two 
volumes  of  selections  from  the  minor 
poets  of  the  Caroline  period,  to  be  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Ciarendon  press. 

Doubieday,  Page  &  Co.  will  publish 
next  fall  a  new  volume  of  short  stories 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  called  “Traffics 
and  Discoveries,”  uniform  with  “The 
Day’s  Work.” 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  posthumous  story  by  Paul  Lei¬ 
cester  Ford.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New 
York  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  story  wili  probably  be  called  “Love 
Finds  a  Way.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  late 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  completed  his  mono¬ 
graph  on  Hobbes  and  that  it  may  be 
expected  among  the  early  issues  in  the 
Macmillans’  English  Men  of  Letters 
series. 

By  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Irving 
Bacheller,  Harper  &  Bros,  are  here¬ 
after  to  publish  his  successful  novels 
“Eben  Holden,”  “D’rl  and  I”  and  “Dar¬ 
rel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.”  They  are  to 
publish  next  September  a  new  novel  by 


Mr.  Bacheller,  the  title  of  which  will 
be  announced  later. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  a  series 
of  biographies  of  “American  Jurists.” 
It  will  open  with  a  volume  devoted  to 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  written  by  Henry 
Wade  Rogers,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  Yale  University.  Other  volumes 
will  deal  with  William  Pinckney, 
James  Kent  and  Joseph  Story. 

Harper  &  Bros,  are  about  publishing 
an  important  work  on  “The  First  of 
Empires:  Babylon  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Light  of  Latest  Research,”  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  scholar,  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Bos- 
cawen,  who  has  made  use  of  the  re¬ 
markable  archaeological  discoveries  of 
the  past  half  century  for  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  his  subject. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  to  write  the  life  of  Walt 
Whitman  in  the  American  Men  of  Let¬ 
ters  series;  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  The  Atlantic,  Is  to  write 
the  volume  on  Lowell;  and  Samuel  M. 
Crothers,  author  of  the  delightful  es¬ 
says  In  “The  Gentle  Reader,”  Is  to 
write  the  volume  on  Holmes. 

At  a  recent  sale  the  original  manu¬ 
script  of  Hawthorne’s  “Feathertop” 
was  sold  for  $750,  and  that  of  “Ances¬ 
tral  Footsteps”  for  $650.  Five  hun- 
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dred  aod  five  dollars  was  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  original  manuscript  of 
Poe’s  “System  of  Dr.  Tarr  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Fether.”  It  would  have  been  high¬ 
ly  gratifying  to  the  authors  if  their 
manuscripts  bad  brought  such  prices 
during  their  lifetime. 

“Whistler  As  I  Knew  Him,”  by  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes,  is  nearly  ready  from 
the  press  of  Macmillan  &  Co.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  plates  reproduced 
from  Whistler’s  etchings,  and  printed, 
chiefiy  in  colors,  under  the  author’s  di¬ 
rection  at  the  Menpes  press. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  “Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Levant  Company,”  which  sets 
out  the  details  of  a  curious  diplomatic 
and  literary  incident  in  the  establishing 
of  British  trading  relations  with  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  volume,  which  will 
Include  twenty-six  facsimile  illustra¬ 
tions  of  MSS.  and  other  plates,  has 
been  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Rose- 
dale.  D.D. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent 
Shakespeare  celebration  related  that 
after  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  had 
been  played  to  a  rustic  audience  be  in¬ 
quired  of  the  villagers  bow  they  bad 
enjoyed  it.  They  replied  that  they 
thought  Shakespeare  splendid,  but  they 
added,  “We  think  It  was  real  good  of 
you,  Mr.  Benn,  to  put  in  all  that  stuff 
about  the  carpenter  and  the  Joiner  and 
the  bellows  mender  and  the  tinker  and 
the  tailor.  We  knew  you  put  that  in  for 
us,  sir.  Ho,  yes,  we  knew  that  wom’t 
Shakespeare.” 

That  there  Is  still  conscience  among 
publishers,  in  spite  of  the  character  of 
much  of  the  fiction  which  finds  its  way 
into  print,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  certain  novel  which  promises  to  sell 
briskly  this  season  was  refused  by 


three  conservative  bouses.  In  each 
case  the  verdict  was:  “It  is  sure  of 
good  sales,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
book  we  care  to  publish.”  PubUsbers 
who  maintain  such  scruples  may  miss 
an  immediate  profit,  but  they  make 
their  imprint  on  a  book  a  guaranty  of 
quality. 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  announce  their 
intention  to  publish,  probably  next 
year,  a  record  of  Mr.  Theodore  Thom¬ 
as’s  labors  for  the  cause  of  music  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  half 
century.  The  work,  which  is  to  be 
both  biographical  and  historical  in 
character,  will  be  written  by  George  F, 
Upton,  who  has  been  long  Identified 
with  musical  interests.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  placed  at  his  disposal  his  entire  col¬ 
lection  of  programmes  from  1855  to  the 
present  time  and  much  other  historical 
material  of  value. 

About  3,000  Chicago  school  children 
were  recently  required  to  write  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions:  What  books 
have  you  read  since  school  began  last 
September?  Which  one  of  these  did 
you  like  best?  It  is  rather  a  gratifying 
result  of  the  inquiry  that  among  the 
one  hundred  best  books.  Indicated  by 
tabulating  the  children’s  replies,  bolding 
the  15th  place,  away  up  among  the 
story  books,  was  FIske’s  History  of  the 
United  States.  Little  Women  headed 
the  list,  and  that  long-enduring  classic, 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  came  second. 

The  “reception”  of  M.  Ren6  Bazin 
at  the  French  Academy  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  recent  literary  events 
in  Paris.  He  secured  the  place  of  the 
late  M.  Legouv6  and  his  two  parraint 
were  M.  Melchoir  de  Togtifi  and  M. 
Vandal,  while  the  official  welcome  was 
pronounced  by  M.  Brunetlfire.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  this  event.  The  Athenaeum  re¬ 
marks  that,  so  far  as  it  can  recall,  only 
one  of  M.  Bazin’s  books  has  been  ren- 
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dered  into  English,  and  this,  under  the 
title  “A  Blot  of  Ink,”  appeared  in  1892. 
But  The  Living  Age  has  given  its  read¬ 
ers  original  translations  of  not  less 
than  three  of  M.  Bazin’s  best  stories: 
“With  All  Her  Heart,”  “The  Perishing 
Land”  and  “The  Oberles.”  The  last- 
mentioned  story  was  given  a  specially 
prominent  place  in  M.  Brunetifere’s  es¬ 
timate  of  M.  Bazin. 


The  Irish  Texts  Society  announces 
that  its  Irish-English  Dictionary,  long 
in  preparation,  will  be  ready  next  Au¬ 
gust.  It  will  comprise  nearly  800 
pages,  crown  octavo.  It  contains  a 
far  larger  number  of  words  used  in  the 
living  Irish  language  and  in  the  more 
modern  written  compositions  than  any 
Irish  dictionary  yet  published.  It  is 
the  first  analytical  dictionary  of  the 
language.  The  gender,  genitive  and 
plural,  is  given  with  each  noun,  and 
copious  examples  are  added  of  idio¬ 
matic  forms,  and  especially  of  the  va¬ 
rious  particles,  whose  uses  and  func¬ 
tions  offer  special  difficulties  to  the 
student.  The  Irregular  verbs  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  paradigms.  In  many  cases 
the  authority  for  a  particular  word  is 
given,  and  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  word  or  expression  is  in  use 
is  indicated. 

Apropos  of  the  blunders  of  novelists, 
the  London  Chronicle  gives  these 
amusing  instances: 

Sir  Walter  Besant  in  “For  Faith  and 
Freedom”  wrote  after  the  Eyklns  had 
settled  in  Providence,  “Barnaby  soon 
grew  tired  of  this  quiet  life,  and  went 
on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  England, 
promising  that  we  should  hear  from 
him.”  This  was  in  1686  or  1687,  and 
the  first  steamer  from  America  to  this 
country  did  not  reach  Liverpool  till 
July,  1819. 

Wilkie  Collins  also  made  numerous 
amazing  blunders.  In  “The  Duel  in 


Heme  Wood”  he  makes  the  story  open 
with  the  receipt  of  a  telegram,  and  the 
period  is  1817,  when  twenty  years  had 
to  elapse  before  the  first  telegraphic 
wire  was  laid.  Three  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  also  talk  of  “taking  the  express 
train  to  London,”  in  defiance  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  railway  to  London 
was  not  opened  till  1838. 


Next  year  will  be  the  fourth  cente¬ 
nary  of  the  birth  of  John  Knox  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  a  cele¬ 
bration  worthy  of  his  fame  and  of  the 
theological  bent  of  the  Scottish  people. 
The  General  Assemblies  at  their  recent 
meetings  took  measures  looking  to  this 
end.  One  of  the  commemorative  pro¬ 
posals  is  the  erection  of  a  monument 
in  St.  Giles’  church  in  Edinburgh,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  pulpit  from 
which  Knox  preached.  Apropos  of 
these  arrangements.  The  Academy  re¬ 
marks: 

Knox’s  name  is  associated  in  litera¬ 
ture  with  two  works,  and  of  one  of 
these  the  title  is  consistently  miscon¬ 
strued.  The  “First  Blast  of  the  Trum¬ 
pet  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women”  is  not,  as  the  title  is  usually 
interpreted,  a  tirade  against  women  in 
general,  but  against  the  rule  (regimen) 
of  women;  directed  against  Mary 
Stuart,  his  own  Queen,  the  book  proved 
a  veritable  rock  of  offence  when  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  Reformer  Jo  se¬ 
cure  the  good  graces  of  Elizabeth.  But 
his  great  work  is,  of  course,  the  “His- 
torle  of  the  Reformatioun  in  Scotland,” 
which  is  not  only  picturesquely  per¬ 
sonal,  but  in  parts,  as  Professor  Hume 
Brown  claims,  deserves  the  high  praise 
that  by  the  substantiation  of  facts  by 
abundant  original  documents  it  sat¬ 
isfies  the  criterion  of  modem  histor¬ 
ical  criticism,  though  of  such  historical 
virtues  as  large  and  sane  views  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs  the  Professor  admits  that 
Knox  was  totally  void.  But,  with  all 
his  faults,  Knox  was  a  great  man,  and 
Scotland  recognizes  the  fact  and  will 
be  ready  to  profess  its  faith. 


